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DEAR SIR, _ Frankfort, 


83 my return - thin; Do "Os 
weather has been ſo very bad, that I have 
| Paſſed the time moſtly at home. That I may 

-obey your injunctions to write regularly at the 

ſtated periods, I will fend you the ſubſtance of a2 
_ converſation I had within theſe few days with a 
1 foreigner, a man of letters, with whom, I am 
; in a conſiderable _ of intimacy, _ 


This gentleman has never been in England, 


but he ſpeaks the language a little, underſtands ; 
it very well, and has ſtudied many of our beſt 
Authors. He ſaid, that he had found in ſome 
Engliſh books, a ſolidity of reaſoning, and, a 


ſtrength of expreſſion, ſuperior to any thing he 
VoL, IL. B 


Y 


MY VIEW OF SOCIETY AND 


had met with elſewhere ;—that the Engliſh 
| hiſtory furniſhed examples of patriotiſm and 


_ zeal for civil liberty, equal to what was record- 
ed in the Greek or Roman ſtory ;—that Engliſh 


poetry diſplayed a ſublimity of thought, and a 
knowledge of the human heart, which no 
£ writings, ancient or modern, could ſurpaſs; and 
in philoſophy it was pretty generally allowed, 
that the Engliſh nation had no rival. —He then 
mentioned the improvements made by Engliſh- 
men in medicine and other arts, their fuperiority 

in navigation, commerce, and manufactures; 


and even hinted ſomething in praiſe of a few 


Engliſh ſtateſmen. He concluded his panegyric 
by faying, that theſe conſiderations had given 


him the higheſt idea of the Engliſh nation, and 


had led him to cultivate the acquaintance of 
many Engliſhmen whom he had occaſionally met 


on their travels. But he frankly acknowledged, 
chat his connection with theſe had not con- 


tributed to ſupport the idea he had n of 


IE: nation. 


As Thad hennt ee of the Gras Kiel 
inſinuated by others, I replied at ſome length, 


"obſerving, that if he had lived in the moſt bril- 
lint period of Roman grandeur, and had ac- 


 cidentally met with a few Romans in Greece 
or Aﬀia, and had formed his opinion of that 
_ 3lvftrivus common wealth from the conduct 
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would, in all probability, have been very dif- 
ferent from thoſe which the writings of Livy, 
 Cxfar, Cicero, and Virgil, had given him of 


the Roman peopke :—That the manners and 


behaviour of the few Engliſh he might have 


met abroad, ſo far from giving him a Juſt view | 
of the character of the whole nation, very 


poſſibly had led him to falſe concluſions with re- 
gard to the character of thoſe very individuals. 
For that I myſelf had known many young 
Engliſhmen who, after having led a diffipated, 


inſignificant kind of life on their travels, and 


While the natural objects of their ambition were 
at a diſtance, had changed their conduct entire- 


ly upon their return, applied to buſineſs as 


eagerly as they had formerly launched into ex- 
travagance, and had at length become very 
uſeful members of the community. 


But, continued I, throwing ths conſideration 


out of the queſtion, the real character of a 
people can only be diſcovered by living a nong 


them on a familiar footing, and for a con ider- 
able time. This is neceſſary before we can 
form a juſt idea of any nation; but perhaps 
more ſo with reſpe& to the Engliſh, than any 
other: for in no nation are the education, ſen- 


timents, and purſuits of thoſe who travel, ſo 
different from thoſe of the people w ho remain 
at home. 


3 2 


4 VIEW OF SOCIETY AND 
The firſt claſs is compoſed of a few invalids, 


a great many young men raw from the univer- 
ſity, and ſome idle men of fortune, void of 
ambition, and incapable of application, who, 

every now and then, ſaunter through Europe, 
| becauſe they nom nat n to e their 


| time at Home. | 


The ſecond claſs is made up of younger 
brothers, who are bred to the army, navy, the 


law, and other profeſſions ; —all who follow 
commerce, are employed in manufactures, or 
farming; and, in one word, all who, not being 


born to independent fortunes, endeavour to re- 


medy that inconveniency by — and. the 


: cultivation of their talents. ' 


Aa is khe orily country in Europe 
whoſe inhabitants never leave it in ſearch of 
fortune. There are, moderately ſpeaking, 
twenty Frenchmen in London for every Eng- 


liſhman at Paris. By far the greater part of : 
thoſe Frenchmen travel to get money, and al- 
moſt all the Engliſh to ſpend it. Buc we ſhould - 
certainly be led into great errors, by forming 

an idea of the character of the French nation 
from that of the French fiddlers, dancing-maſ- 
ters, dentiſts, and valet-de-chambres to be met 


with in England, or other parts of Europe. 
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MANNERS IN FRANCE, &e. "0 
The gentleman acknowledged, that it would 


he unfair to decide on the French character from | 
| that of their fiddlers and dancing-maſters; but 
added, that he did not perceive that the Engliſh 


could reaſonably complain, ſhould foreigners 


form an opinion of their national character from 
the men of fortune, rank, and the moſt liberal : 
e of their iſland. 


Ae they: certainly- would, becauſe 


young men of high rank and great fortune car- 
ry a ſet of ideas along with them from their 
_ infancy, which very often diſappoint the pur- 
Poſes of the beſt education. Let a child ef 
high rank be brought up with all the care and 


attention the moſt judicious parents and maſ- 


ters can give; —let him be told, that perſonal 
qualities alone can make him truly reſpectable 
_ — that the fortuitous circumſtances of birth and 
fortune afford no juſt foundation for eſteem ;— 
that knowledge and virtue are the true ſources 
of honour and happineſs ;—that idleneſs pro- 


duces vice and miſery ;—that without application 
he cannot acquire knowledge ;—and that with- 


out knowledge he will dwindle into inſignificance, 
in ſpite of rank or fortune: 


Let theſe things 
be inculcated with all the power of perſuaſion; 


let them be illuſtrated by example, and inſinu- 

| ated by fable and allegory ;—yet, do we not 

dally fee the effect of all this counteracted by the 
inſinuations of ſervants and baſe ſycophants, who 


D'3- 


6 vi w os SOCIETY AND: 


give an importance to far different qualities, and 


Preach a much more agreeable doctrine 3 — | 


: They maker eternal alluſions in all their ail. — 
courſe and behaviour to the great eſtate the 
poung fpark is one day to have, and the great 
man he muſt be, independent of any effort oß 
his own. They plainly infinuate, if they do 
not directly ſay it, that ſtudy and application, ; 
though proper enough for hoſpital boys, is un- 
neceſſary, or perhaps unbeeoming a man of fa- 
ſhion. They talk with rapture of the hounds, 
| hunters, and race-horſes of one great man; of 
the rich liveries and brilliant equipage of ano 
ther; and how much both are loved and ad- 
mired for their liberality to their ſervants. They : 


tell their young maſter, that his rank and eſtate 
entitles him to have finer hounds, horſes, live- 


ries and equipage than either, and to be more 
| liberal to his ſervants; and conſequently a greater 
man in every reſpect. This kind of poiſon, be- 


ing often poured upon the young ſprouts of 


fortune and quality, gradually blaſts the vigour 
of the plants, and renders all care c and: — 5 


5 an! ineffectual. 
If we e ſuppoſe that 3 of e cha- 


1 could be placed about a boy of high ; 


rank, and every meaſure taken to inſpire him 


with other ſentiments; he cannot ſtir abroad, . 


he cannot go into company without perceiving 


his own importance, and the attention that is 


» 
. 


voy 


= 


MANNERS IN FRANCE, &c. | 7 
paid to him. His childiſh pranks are called 
ſpirited actions: his pert ſpeeches are converted 


into bons mots; and when reproved or puniſhed 
dy his parent or maſter, ten to one but ſome 


obſequious intermeddler will tell. him. that he 
has ſuffered great injuſtice. 75 


The youth, improving all this to the purpoſes 


of indolence and vanity, arrives at length at the 
comfortable perſuafion, that ſtudy or eee 
of any kind would in him be ſuperfluous ;— 
that he ought only to ſeek amuſement, for at 
the bleſſed age of twenty- one, diſtinction, de- 


ference, admiration, and all other od things. 
will be added unto him. . 


bo young man, on the other hand, vhs"? 1s 


born to no ſuch expectations, has no ſycophants 
around him to pervert his underſtandings? 
when he behaves improperly, he inſtantly ſees © 


the marks of diſapprobation on every counte- : 


nance - He daily meets with people who in- 
form him of his faults without ceremony or 


circumlocution. 


He perceives that nobody 


cares for his bad humour or caprice, and very : 


naturally concludes that he had beſt correct his 
temper. — He finds that he is apt to be ne- 


glected in company, and that the only remedy 
for this inconveniency will be the rendering 
himſelf agreeable. —He loves affluence, diſtinc- 
tion and admiration, as well as the rich and. 
great ; 3. but becomes fully. convinced.. that. he. 


* 


$ vr OF $0CIETY AND 
can never obtain even the ſhadow of them, 
otherwiſe than by uſeful and ornamental ac- 
quirements. The truth of thoſe precepts, 


which is proved by rhetorie and ſyllogiſm to 


che boy of fortune, is experimentally felt by 
him who has no fortune; and the difference 1 


I. which this makes, is in. 


1 chat the ſon of a gentleman of moderate 
fortune has a probability of knowing more of 


the world at the age of ſixteen, and of having a 


juſter notion of people's ſentiments of him, 
than a youth of very high rank at a much more 
advanced age; for it is very difficult for any 
: perſon to find out that he is def ed while he - 


| continues to be flattered. 


| $0 far, therefore, from being furpriſed that 
diffipation, weakneſs, and ignorance, are ſo pre- 
valent among thoſe who are born to great for- 
tunes and high rank, we ought to be aſtoniſhed 


to ſee ſo great a number of men of virtue, dili- 


_ gence and genius among them as there is. And 
if the number be proportionably greater in 
England than in any other country, which I 
believe is the caſe, this muſt proceed from the 
- impartial diſcipline of our public ſchools ; and 
the equitable treatment which boys of the great- 
eſt rank receive from their comrades. Some- 
times the natural, manly ſentiments they acquire 
from their ſchool companions, ſerve as an anti- 
dote againſt the childiſh, ſophiſtical notions with 
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which weak or defigning men endeavour to in- 
ſpire E's in future life. 


The nature of the Britiſh copftication con- 


tr tributes alſo to form a greater number of men 
of talents amongſt the wealthy and the great, 
than are to be found in other countries; be- 


cauſe it opens a wider field for ambition than any 


other government z—and ambition excites thoſe 


exertions which produce talents. 


But, continued I, vou muſt acknowledge 


Y that it would be improper to form a judgment 
of the Engliſh genius, by ſamples taken from 
men who have greater temptations to indolence, 
and fewer if purs to application than others. wh 


My diſputant Rill conteſted this point, and --- 


ſerted that high birth gave a native dignity and 
elevation to the mind ;—that diſtinctions and 
| honours were originally introduced into families 


by eminent abilities and great virtues; — that 
when a man of illuſtrious birth came into a com- 


pany, or even when his name was mentioned, 
this naturally raiſed a recollection of the great 
actions and ſhining qualities of the eminent per- 
ſon who had firſt acquired thoſe hondurs ; that 


a conſciouſneſs of this muſt naturally ſtimulate 
the preſent poſſeſſor to imitate the virtues of his 
5 anceſtors z—that his degenerating would ſubjek 
him to the higheſt degree of cenſure, as the 
world could not, without indignation, behold 


„ 
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indolence and vice adorned with the rewards of : 


activity and virtue. 


5 might have diſputed this aſſertion, that ho- 


nours and titles are always the rewards of vir- 
tue; and could have produced abundance of in- 


ſtances of the oppoſite propoſition. But I al- 
| lowed that they often were ſo, and that heredi- 
_ 4ary honours in a family always ought to have, 
and ſometimes had, the effect which he ſappoſ- 
ed: but theſe conceſſions being made in their ful- 
leſt latitude, ſtill he would do injuſtice to the 
_ Engliſh, by forming a judgment of their national 
character from what he had obſerved of the tem- 
per, manners, and genius of thoſe Engliſhmen 
with whom he had been acquainted in foreign 
countries; becauſe three-fourths of them were, 


in all probability, men of fortune, without hav- 
ing family or high birth to boaſt of ; ſo that 


they had the greateſt inducements to indolence, 
-without poſſeſſing the motives to virtuous exer- 
tions, which influence people of high rank. 
For, though it rarely happened in other coun- 
tries, it was very common in England for men of 
all the various profeſſions and trades to accumu- 


late very great fortunes, which, at their death, 
falling to their ſons, theſe young men, without 
having had a ſuitable education, immediately ſet 


up for gentlemen, and run over Europe in the 
characters of Milords Anglois, game, purchaſe 
pictures, mutilated ſtatues and miſtreſſes, to the 
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aſtoniſhment of all beholders: And, conſcious 
of the blot in their eſcutcheon, they think it is 
Incumbent on them to waſh it out, and make 
up for the impurity of their blood, by plunging 
deeper into the ocean of extravagance than | is 
neceſſary for a man of hereditary faſhion. Ek 


Here our 3 * and the gentle- 


man promiſed that he would abide by the idea 
he had formed of the Engliſh nation from the 

works of Milton, Locke, and Newton, and the 
characters of Raleigh, Hampden, and Sidney. 
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Ano NG the: remarkable things in Frank- 
fort the inns may be reckoned. Two in par- 
_ ticular, the Emperor and the Red Houſe, for 
cleanlineſs, conveniency, and number of apart- 
ments, are ſuperior to any I ever ſaw on the 
continent, and vie with our moſt magnificent - 


inns in — 


At theſe, as at all other inns in 8 8 
and Switzerland, there is an ordinary, at which 
the ſtrangers may dine and ſup. This is callek 


the Table d' Hote, from the circumſtance of 
the landlord's fitting at the bottom of the table 
and carving the victuals. The ſame name for 
an ordinary is till retained in France, tho' the 


landlord does not. fit at the table, which was. 
the caſe formerly in that country, and fill is * 8 


cuſtom. 1 in GTP. 


There are no private Todgings to be had 


here as in London, nor any hotels garnis as i 
in Paris. Strangers therefore retain apart- 
ments at the inn during the whole time of 

their reſidence in any of the towns. And 


WG 
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travellers of every denomination in this coun- 
try, under the rank of ſovereign princes, make 
no ſcruple of eating occaſionally at the table 
d'Hote of the inn where they lodge, which 
cuſtom is univerſally followed by ſtrangers from | 
every mand on the continent of Europe. 2 


Many of our countrymen, however, Who 
deſpiſe c:conomy, and hate the company of 
ſtrangers, prefer eating in their own apart- 
ments to the table d'Hote, or = private table 
to which muy wy, be invited. 


It would 1 arrogance in any dots to dit. 5 
pute the right which every free-born Engliſh- ; 
man has to follow his own inclination in this 
particular: Yet when people wiſh to avoid the 
company of ſtrangers, it ſtrikes me, that they 


might indulge their fancy as completely at home 


as abroad; and while they continue in that hu- 
mour, I cannot help thinking that they might 
ſave themſelves the nme; and expence 
of ene 


Tha manners nd genius of nations, it is 
true, are not to be learnt at inns; nor is the 
moſt ſelect company to be found at public or- 
dinaries; yet a perſon of obſervation, and who 
is fond of the ſtudy of character, will ſome- 
times find inſtruction and entertainment at both. 
He there ſees the inhabitants of the country 


74 ins or so ETI AND: 


on a leſs ceremonious footing than he can elſe. 
where, and hears. the. remarks of travellers of. 


every degree. 


The firſt. care of. à traveller certainly 8 | 
ſhould be to form - an. acquaintance and ſome 
degree of intimacy ' with the principal people 


in every place where he intends to reſide 3 — 


to accept. invitations to their family parties, E 
to entertain them 
at his apartments, when that can be conveni- 'M 
_ ently done, and endeavour to acquire a juſt 
notion of their government, cuſtoms, ſenti- A | 
ments, and manner of living.—Thoſe who are 
fond of the ſtudy of man, which, with all due 
deference to the philoſophers: who prefer that 
| of beaſts, birds and butterflies, is alſo a par- 
donable amuſement, will mix occaſionally with. 3 | 
all degrees of people, and when not otherwiſe Þ 
engaged, will not irople to take a ſeat at the 1 


and attend their ſocieties; 


table He te. 


TY is faid that low people are e to 
be found at theſe ordinaries. This to be ſure 
is a weighty objection; but then it ſhould be 


remembered that it is within the bounds of 3 a 


poſſibility, that men even engaged in com- 
merce may have liberal minds, and may be 
able to give as diſtinct accounts of what is wor- 

thy of obſervation, as if they had been as idle 
as people of the higheſt faſhion through the 
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whole of their lives. A man muſt have a very 
turgid idea of his own grandeur, if he cannot 


4 1 ſubmit, in a foreign country, to dine at the 


9 table with a perſon of inferior rank; eſpecially 
as he will meet, at the ſame time, with others 
I of equal, or ſuperior rank to himſelf : For all 
Netiquette of this nature is waved even in Ger- 2 
E | * at the tables &He ötes. 


A Waben of the characters of men, as 


they appear varied in different ſituations and 
countries the ſtudy of human nature indeed 
in all its forms and modifications, is highly in- 


7 tereſting to the mind, and worthy the atten- 
tion of the greateſt man. This is not to be 


perfectly attained in courts and palaces. The 


inveſtigator of nature muſt viſit her in humbler 


life, and put himſelf on a level with the 1 men 


whom he wiſhes to know. 


It is generally 3 that thoſe who poſſeſs 
real greatneſs of mind, never heſitate to over- 
leap the obſtacles, and deſpiſe the forms, which 


may ſtand in the N of their " curing: this 
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1 The moſt powerful of all arguments apainſe © 
# entirely declining to appear at the public ta- 


ble of the inn, is, that in this country it is 
cuſtomary for the ladies themſelves, when on 


a journey, to eat there; and my partiality 


* * 
W K 4 
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for the table Hite may poſſibly: be owing in 
ſome degree to my having met, at one of cheer, 


Vith two of the handſomeſt women that I have 
ſeen fince I have been in this en which 3 


W in 1 female beauty 


There is more expreſſion in the countenan- F 
ces of French women, but the ladies in Ger- 3 ; 
many have the advantage in the fairneſs of 
their {kin and the bloom of their complexion. 7 
They have a greater reſemblance to Engliſh 3 
women than to French; yet they differ con- 
ſiderably from them both.—I do not know f 
how to give an idea of the various ſhades of 9 
expreſſion, which, if I miſtake not, I can diſ- 
tinguiſh in the features of the ſex } in theſe three 'xF | 
countries. 9 3 


Rn handſome French woman, beſides the eaſe b | 
of her manner, has commonly a look of cheer- | 
fulneſs and great vivacity.—She appears willing 
to be acquainted with you, and ſeems to expect 9 


that you will addreſs her. 


The manner of an Engliſh woman is not 


ſo devoid of reſtraint ; and a ſtranger, eſpeci- 


ally if he be a foreigner, may obſerve a look 
which borders on diſdain in her countenance. # 
Even among the lovelieſt features, ſomething ? 


of a ſulky air often appears. While their 


beauty allures, this in ſome degree checks | 


By 


that freedom of addreſs which you might uſe | 
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to the French woman, and intereſts your vanity. 
more, by giving the idea of the difficulties you 
have to hos aa 


A German beauty, . the Hoare air of 


the one, or the reſerve of the other, has gene- 
rally a more placid logk than either. 
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SeveRaL. individuals here are fond of di. 


of their creation, they are certainly entitled to 1 | 
reſpect from every unconcerned ſpeCtator. — One 
of them in particular muſt. be very valuable, on i 


| 


LETTER ; LIL 


Frankfort. 


tinguiſhing themſelves by their paſfion for the 


fine arts, and ſtrangers are informed, that it is 
well worth while to viſit certain private collecti- e 


ons of paintings which are to be ſeen at Frank- ſq 


You know I am no connoiſſeur; and if! 


were, ſhould not take up your time in deſcrib- is, 
ing them, or giving a criticiſm. on their ſubject. f 
For though I have ſeen them, you have not ; 
and nothing, in my opinion, can be more unin- 3 1 


telligible and tireſome to the Reader, than cri- 


hall only obſerve, that as all theſe collections 


have acquired the eſteem and approbation of the 'Y | 
proprietors, which I preſume was the chief end 


account of the prodigious ſum of money which 
the prelent poſſeſſor was offered for it, and 
which he refuſed as inadequate to its worth; 


nr. od —AN2LNA fol. BY 
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42 hough the ſum offered would have at ance made 
| 1 he gentleman eaſy | in his circumſtances, which, 
| 4 am ſorry to ſay, is far from being the caſe. 
This anecdote cannot be doubted, for I had it 
3 rom his own mouth. 
rt. It is Gill more the faſhion here to form cabinets 
Pf natural curiofities. Beſides the repoſitories 
dif. © 4 ; pf this kind, which are to be ſeen at the courts 
the 4 pf the princes, many individuals all over Ger- 
t is . F any have Muſeums in their houſes, and ftran- 
cti- gers cannot pay their court better, than by re- 
nk. q 1 c Fett permiſſion to ſee them. This would 
3 | 2 an eaſy piece of politeneſs, if the ſtranger 
F 4 were allowed to take a view, and walk away 
171 a ehen he thought proper. But the misfortune 


ib- 4 is, that the proprietor attends on theſe occa- 


| 4 pions, and gives the W of every piece of 
t: 
4 is in the collection. And as this lecture is Keen f 
gratis, he aſſumes the right of making it as long 
1 [as he pleaſes : ſo that requeſting a fight of a 
Y private collection of natural curioſities, is a more 
© erious matter than Pegs? are aware © of. 


0 4 M The b G has brought himſelf i into 
# Fa ſcrape, out of which I imagine it will be dif- 
n cult to extricate him. Being unacquainted. 
k | 1 with the trouble which theſe gentlemen give 
0 IF themſelves on ſuch occaſions, he has expreſſed 
an inclination to three or four virtuoſi to ſee 
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their cabinets. I attended him on his firſt viſi ur: 
tation yeſterday. The gentleman made an unu- 
ſual exertion to pleaſe his Grace. He ſaid, be- 
ing fully convinced of his taſte for natural philo- 
ſophy, in which people of his high rank were 
never deficient, he would therefore take pleaſure | 
to explain every particular in the collection with | 
the greateſt deliberation, He had kept himſelf | 
| diſengaged the whole forenoon on purpoſe, and 
bad given orders not to be interrupted: He 
then deſcanted on each particular in the collec- | 
tion, with ſuch minuteneſs and perſeverance, as to t 
completely ſatiated His Grace's curioſity, and Wall, 
gave him ſuch a knowledge of ' earths, cryſtals, of 
agates, pyrites, marcaſites, petrifactions, metals, ¶ ſere 
ſemr metals, &c. &c. as will, I dare ſwear, ſerve * had 
him for the reſt of his life. lav 


Catel. 1 


1 An chis letter at Frankfort,” not ſuſ net anc 
ing that our departure would be ſo ſudden. [| vio 

But as the day approached on which we: had 
been promiſed the ' ſight of another. cabinet of 
curioſities, I found the D s impatience to ing 
be gone increaſe every moment. So ſending tin 
TO 5 SEE ob] 


time he is on the road. 
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bur apology to the proprietors of two or three 


hich he had aſked permiſſion to viſit, we paſ- 


: ſed one day with Madame de Barkhauſe's fami- 
Wy, and another with Mr. Gogle's, and then 
bidding a haſty adieu to our other acquaintances 
: at Frankfort, we ſet out for this place. 
Alept the firſt night at Marburg, and on che ſe- 
cond, about midnight, arrived at Caſſel. 


We 


z 


4s the ground is quite covered with ſnow, 
the roads bad, and poſts long, we were obliged 
Ito take fix horſes for each chaiſe, which, after 

all, in ſome places moved no faſter than a couple 5 
of hearſes. 
: ſerenity, contemplating the happy evaſion he 
had made from the cabinets at Frankfort. A 
Fave who had eſcaped from the mines could not 
have ſhewn greater ſatisfaCtion. His good hu- 
mour remained proof againſt all the ien and 
Jobſtinacy of the German poſtillions, of which Y 
one who has not travelled in the extremity of 
the winter, and when the roads are covered 
vith Ino, thro this country, can form no idea. 


The D— bore this with wonderful : 


T he contraſt of charaCter between his Vets 


1 and German is ſtrongly illuſtrated in the beha- 
viour of the poſtillions * the two countries. 


A French poſtillion i is > xray either SPS 85 
ing, or fretting, or ſinging, or ſwearing, all the 
; If a hill or a bad-road 
oblige him to go flow, he will of a ſudden fall 
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A cracking his whip above his head for a quarter 
of an hour together, without rhyme or reaſon; 
for he knows the horſes cannot go a bit faſter, : ! F 
and he does not intend they ſhould. All thy 
noiſe and emotion, therefore, means nothing; Þ 
and proceeds entirely from that abhorrence of 1 | 
quiet which every! Frenchman ſucks | in with 1 i 
mother's milk, 


A German poſtillion, on the contrary, drive lf 
four horſes with all poſſible tranquillity. He 

neither ſings, nor frets, nor laughs : he only 

ſmokes ;—and when he comes near a narroy 3 8 
defile, he ſounds his trumpet to prevent any car. 

_ Triage from entering at the other end till he h 
got through. If you call to him to go faſter, he 
turns about, looks you in the face, takes h 
pipe from his mouth, and ſays, Yaw, Mynher; | | 
jaw, yaw; and then proceeds exactly in the YZ 
| ame pace as before. He is no way affectel 

whether the road be good or bad; whether it 

rains, or ſhines, or ſnows :—And he ſeems wh 4 | 

be totally regardleſs of the people whom h. 

drives, and equally callous to their reproach or} 4 

| applauſe. He has one object of which he never 

' loſes ſight, which is to conduct your chaiſe f 

the contents from one poſt to another, in the : 
manner he thinks beſt for himſelf and the horſes. 

And unleſs his pipe goes out (in which caſe he 

| ſtrikes his flint and rekindles it), he ſeems not 

to have another idea during the whole } journey. 
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Your beſt courſe is to let him take his own 

= way at firſt, for it will come to that at Ii. 
All your noiſe and bluſter are vain. 


Non vues inftantis tyranni | 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 
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Dux inquieti turbidus Adrie, 


Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus, 


1 rien, may give you an idea of all the reſt, 
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Cadel 


Tn attention and civilities which are paid to 
the D— of H- by this court, have induced us 
to remain * than we e intended at our arrival. 


aa 


As you ſeem curious to know how: we paſ s our 
time, and the ſtile of living here, I ſhall give 
you a ſketch of one day, which, with little Va- - 


we generally employ the morning . NY 
' noon in ſtudy. We go to the palace about half 
an hour before dinner is ſerved, where we find $ 
all the officers who have been invited, afſembled 
in a large room. The Landgrave ſoon appears, 
and continues converſing with the company till 
his conſort arrives with the princeſs Charlotte, 
and ſuch ladies as they have * — to eb 
invite. 35 


B 


Cc 
tc 


The company hin walk to the dining parlour, | 
| where there are about thirty covers every day, | 
and the ſame number ina room adjoining. The | 
doors being left open between theſe apartments, | 
the whole forms in a manner but one company. 
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The ſtrangers, and ſuch officers as 2re not under 


the rank of colonel, dine at their Highneſſes 
1 table. Ef 


The tepaſt continues about two hours, during 
which the converſation is carried cn with ſome 
little appearance of conſtraint, and rather in a 
low voice, except when either of their High- 
neſſes ſpeaks to any perſon ſeated at a diſtance. 


Alfter dinner the company returns to the room 

where they firſt aſſembled. In this they remain 
till the Landgrave retires, which he uſually does 
within about an quarter of an hour. Soon after 
the company ſeparates till ſeven in the evening, 


when they * aſſemble. 


The Landgrave plays mate at S 
a kind of lottery, where no addreſs or attention 
is requiſite, -and which needs hardly interrupt 
converſation, It requires ahaut a dozen players 
to make his party. 


The Lardgravine 15 at Quadrille, and 
chooſes her own party every night. —Other 
card-tables are ſet in the adjoining rooms, for 
the conveniency of any who chooſe to play: 
The gaming continues about a couple of hours. 
The Landgrave then ſalutes her Highneſs on 


both cheeks, and retires to his own apart- 


ments, while ſhe and the reſt of the compa- 
ny go to ſupper. At this repaſt there is leſs 
Vor. II. "+ ENS 
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formality, and of conſequence more eaſe and 


gaiety, than at dinner. 


When her Highneſs riſes from table, moſt 


part of the company attend her up ſtairs to a 
ſpacious antechamber, where ſhe remains con- 
verſing a few minutes, and then retires. 


Theſe general forms are foatetimes valieh by 
a concert in the Landgrave's apartments. There 
are alſo certain days of Gala, which are only 
diſtinguiſhed by the company's being more nu- 


merous, and better dreſſed, than uſual: .wopũo0ʃ “ 


circumſtances which do not add a vaſt deal to 
= the pleaſure of the entertainment. 


During the Carnival, there were two or three 
maſquerades. On theſe occaſions the court aſ- 
ſemble about fix in the evening, the men being 
all in Dominos, and the ladies in their uſual 
dreſs, or with the addition of a few fanciful 


each. 


They 0 themſelves with cards And con- 
verſation till the hour of ſupper. During this 
interval, a gentleman of the court carries a par- 
cel of tickets in his hat, equal to the number 
of men in company. Theſe are preſented to 
the ladies, each of whom draws one. "Tickets 
in the ſame manner are preſented to the men, 
who take one a-piece, which they keep till the 
card-playing is finiſhed. 


ornaments, according to the particular taſte of F 
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The officer then calls number One, upon 
which the couple who are poſſeſſed of that 
number come forward, and the gentleman leads 
the lady into the ſupper-room, ſits by her, and 


is her partner for the reſt of the evening. In 
che ſame manner every other number is called. 


After ſupper, all the company put on their 
maſks. Her Highneſs is led into the maſquerade- 
room. The reſt follow, each lady being hand- 
ed by her partner. The Landgravine and her 
partner walk to the upper end of the room. —The 
next couple ſtop at a ſmall diſtance below them; 
the third next to the ſecond, and ſo on till 


this double file reaches from the top to the bot- 


tom of the hall. If there are any ſupernume- 
raries, they muſt retire to the ſides. —From this 
arrangement you expect a country-dance :—a 
minuet however is intended the muſic begins, 


and all the maſkers on the floor, conſiſting of 
twenty or thirty couple, walk a minuet toge- 


ther. This, which is rather a confuſed affair, 
being over, every body fits down, the Landgra- 


vine excepted, who generally dances nine or ten 


minuets ſucceſlively with as many different gen- 
tlemen. She then takes her ſeat till the reſt of 


the company have danced minuets, which being 
over, the cotillons and country-dances begin, 


and continue till our: or five in the morning. 


Her Highneſs is a very beautiful woman, | 


graceful in her perſon, and of a gay and ſprightly 


C 2 
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character. She is in danger of turning corpu- 
lent, an inconveniency not uncommon in Ger- 
many, but which ſhe endeavours to retard ” 
"uſing a great deal of exercife. . 


Beſides the cmapaty wind firp at court, the 
rooms were generally crowded with maſks from 
the town, ſome of whom are in fancy dreſſes, 
and keep themſelves concealed all the time. And 
although thoſe who come from the court are 
known when they enter the maſquerade-rooms, 
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ing their friends 3 in their aſſumed characters, as 
is s uſual at maſquerades. 5 


The country-dances are Sets of all per- 
ſons promiſcuouſly, who incline to join in them. 
— Two women of pleafure, who had come to 
paſs the Carnival at Caffel in the exerciſe of 
their profeffion, and were well-known to many 
of the officers, danced Shot Gangs adams wn 
in the country-dance, which her Highneſs led 
down ; for the maſk annihilates ceremony, — 
every body on a footing, and not unfrequently, 
while it conceals the face moſt effectually, ſerves 
fo much the more to diſcover the real character 
| and inclinations of the wearer. | 
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LETTER I. 
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i Nexrt to the Electors of the Empire, the 

| Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel is one of the greateſt 
Princes in Germany; and even of thoſe, the 
„ Flectors of Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
r Hanover, only are richer and more powerful 
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a great deal of wood, but interſperſed with 
fertile valleys and corn-fields. The large ſub- 
fidies this court received from Britain during 
2X the two laſt wars, with what is given in the 
time of peace, by way of retaining fee, have 
4 I greatly contributed to the June Nouriſhing | 
6 | ſtate of its finance es. 


= The reigning W forfook the Provifins 
faith above twenty years ago, and made a pub- 
I lic profeſſion of the Roman Catholic religion, 
in the lifetime of the late Landgrave, his fa- 
ther. This gave great uneaſineſs to the old 
Prince, and alarmed his ſubjects, who are all 
Fxroceſtarts. 12 0 


1 The 3 of the Landgraviate were 1 as: 
4 ſembled on this important occaſion, and ſuch 
C3 


/ 7 


than he. His country in general is hilly, with 
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' meaſures taken as were judged neceſſary to 


maintain the religion and conſtitution of the 
country, againſt any future attempts to ſubvert 


them. The Hereditary Prince was excludect 
from all ſhare in the education of his ſons, who 3 


were put under the tuition of the Princeſs Mary 
of Great Britain, his firſt wife, living at that 


time ſeparate from her huſband. The eldeſt 


ſon, upon his father's acceſſion to the Land- 
graviate, was put in poſſeſſion of the county of 
Hanau; ſo that the inhabitants have felt no 


inconveniency from the change of their Prince's 


religion. And as he himſelf has reaped no 


earthly advantage, either in Point of honour 


or profit, by his converſion, it is preſumable, 
that his Highneſs's hopes are now limited to 


the rewards which may await him in another 


: world. 


This Prince keeps on foot 16,000 men in 
time of peace, diſciplined according to the- 
Pruſſian plan, the Landgrave himſelf having 
the rank of Field Marſhal in the Pruſſian army. 


The Prince is fond of exerciſing them; but 


not having a houſe on purpoſe, as the Prince 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt has, he takes that amuſe- 


ment when the weather is very bad in the din- 
ing-room of his palace, where I have frequently 
ſeen two or three hundred of the firſt battalion 


of guards perform their manoeuvres with all 
poſſible dexterity. 
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The Prince of Saxe-Gotha, brother to the 
late Princeſs of Wales, has a regiment in the 


Landgrave's ſervice, and reſides at Caſſel. 


| The: perſon who has the chief management 
in military affairs, is General Scliven, a man 
of an exceedingly juſt and accurate underſtand- 


ing, which he has andy cultivated by readin = 
; and reflection. 


1 have the tappineſ to be intimately ac- 


quainted with many other officers in this ſer- 


vice. An open manner, and undeſigning civi- 


= lty, diſtinguiſh. the German character; qua- 
ties which: naturally baniſh - reſerve, and in. 
ſpire confidence. And what makes the con- 
verſation of theſe gentlemen ſtill more agree- 
able and intereſting to me, is the juſtice they 


ſeem fond of rendering to the bravery of the 
Britiſh troops with whom they ſerved. They 
always mention the name of Granby, Wald- 
grave, and Kingſley, with the higheſt en- 


X comiums, and ſpeak with affectionate regard 


of ſome officers with whom they were more 


= intimately acquainted, particularly Mr. Keith, 
= now at Vienna, and Colonel John Max- 
well, whom they applaud as one of the 
| braveſt and moſt active officers that ſerved 
in the allied army; and ſeem fond of men- 
tioning inſtances of the amazing intrepidity | 
of the Britiſh grenadiers whom * com- 
manded. 


3 
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Beſides thoſe actually in the Landgrave's 
ſervice, there are ſome other perſons of note 
who reſide at Caſſel. I ſometimes: paſs. an af= 
| ternoon with old General Zaſtrow, who had 
the command. of the garriſon of Sehweidnitz, 
when. it was furprized 9999 the Auſtrian _— 


— 


Laudohn. 


IF you retollect, that important place Rad 1 
been taken from the Pruſſians in the year 1757, 
by Count Nadaſti. It was blockaded By the 7 


King of Pruſſia in the winter of that ſame 


year, and ſurrendered to him in fpring 1758, 
after one half of the garriſon had fallen in de- 
fending the place. In the year 1767 Laudohn 
retook it almeſt in fight of the Pruffian mo- 
narch, by the moſt brilliant covp- de- main, chat 
We ever was ſtruek. 9 


The King' 98 3 army and G were both 
n the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz. The 
Re could not attempt a regular fiege, while 


he was watched by fuch an enterpriſing enc- 
my. But obſerving that the King had. moved 


at a greater diſtance than-uſual from the town, 


and knowing that more than one half of the 
garriſon had been drafted, he reſolved on an 
enterpriſe as bold as it was ſagacious. One 
morning early this vigilant commander, tak- 
ing the advantage of a thick fog, marched his. 


army to the town of Schweidnitz in four di- 
viſions. Scaling ladders were applied to the 
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| ramparts, and ſome of the Auſtrians had actu- 


ally entered the town, before aer were 7 


The garriſon, being at laſt wall. attacked 


E- the aflailants in a furious manner. — The confu- 
ſion was increaſed by the blowing up of a pow- 
deer magazine, which deſtroyed great numbers 5 
on both ſides. The Governor was taken pri- 
ſoner, fighting ſword in hand on the e, 15 


1 and the town ſurrendered. 


This exploit eftabliſhed the reputation of 


Landokia: while poor Zaſtrow, according to the 
uſual fate of the unfortunate, became a prey to 
the calumny of the unfeeling and ungenerous. 
He demanded a trial by a court martial. — The 
XX King ſaid there was no occaſion for that, as he 
did not accuſe him of any crime. — But he did 
1 not judge it expedient to employ him i 
command after this misfortune. 


hay 


T have heard the old man relate all the par- 


F ticulars of that affair, and the account he gave 


has been confirmed to me by officers well in- 


formed, and unconnected with him. ; 


* company of French comedians are lately 
arrived here, which forms a new reſource for 
the court. They remain ſix weeks, or two 


months. The Landgrave pays them a e 


C5 


7 


| ſhew no great paſſion for dramatic entertain- | 


The playbous iv neat, though ſinall. The | 
front gallery, with a convenient room behind, 
is appropriated to the court. When the Prince 

or Princefs ſtands up, whether: between the acts, 


bas been uncommonly brilliant, and the Gala MR 
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ſum for acting twice a week during that time; 5 4 q 
and they have ſcarcely any emolument beſide ; A 
for the inhabitants of Caſſel, who are Calviniſts, * 


ments. 


We += 2 


or in the time of the repreſentation, all the auw- 
dience, pit, box, and gallery, immediately ariſe, 
reg 
n ſit down. M 


Since the arrival. of theſe players, the court 


days more. frequent. Yeſterday was. a very | 
| ſplendid one. I then obſerved in the drawing- 3 1 
room, two perſons, neither of whom is a Heſ-. 1 | 
ſian, ſaluting each other with great politeneſs 2 
and. apparent regard. A little after, one of 7 
them touched my ſhoulder, and, pointing. to | 4 ; 
the other, whiſpered in my ear, Prenez garde, 3 

| Monſieur, de cet homme; c eſt un grand * ; 


The other within a few minutes came to me, 


faying, Croyez- vous, Monſieur, que vous pu- 
ifiez reconnoitre un fou fi je vous le:montrois ! | 
Ee voila, added he, ſhewing the 5 who if 


had whiſpered me before. 
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1 have been ſince told, by thoſe who know 
both, that each had hit r — the other 8 
character. 


This little trait I have mentioned merely on 
account of its ſingularity, and to ſhew you how 
very different the manners of this court, and 


= the ſentiments of the courtiers here, with regard 


to each other, are from thoſe at St. James's. 


— 
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Cali 


8 E city of Caſſel i is Süsted on ths river | 
Fulda. It conſiſts of an old and new town. 
The former is the largeſt and moſt irregular. 


The new town is well built; and there, as you 


may believe, the nobility and officers of the 


court have their houſes. The ſtreets are beau- 
tiful, but not over-crouded with inhabitants. | 


Beſides the large chateau in the. town of Caſ- 
ſel, which is the Landgrave's winter reſidence, 


he has ſeveral villas and caſtles in different parts 
of his dominions. Immediately without the 
town, there is a very beautiful building, in 
which he dwells for moſt part of the ſummer. 
The apartments there are neat and commodious, 
ſome of them adorned with antique ſtatues of 


conſiderable value. 


None of the rooms are ſpacious enough to 


admit of exerciſing any conſiderable number of 


the troops within their walls; but his Highneſs 
ſometimes indulges in this favourite recreation 


on 


ſs 


n 
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on the top of this villa, which has a flat roof, 
moſt convenient for that purpoſe. 


Around this are ſome noble parks and gar- 
1 dens, with a very complete orangery. There 
s alſo a menagerie, with a conſiderable collec- 
tion of curious animals. I ſaw there a very 
me lioneſs, which has lately loſt her huſband 
an elephant three camels in fine condition, 
JF one of them milk-white, the other two grey, 
1 and much taller than the elephant; an Afri- 
* | can deer, a fierce and lively animal, with a ſkin 
3 beautifully ſpotted ;—a very tall rain-deer — 
ſeveral leopards—a bear, and a great variety of 
X monkies.—The collection of birds is ſtill more 
complete, a pron many of which are from the 
ast Indies. 


A 1 the academy of arts, which is ſituated in 
the new town, are ſome valuable antiques, and 
other curioſities, among which is a St. John in 
9 Moſaic, done after a picture of Raphael's, with : 

| the following aces below it. ; 


SS 
"BY" 


| IMAGINE | 8. JOHANNIS. 
EX ITALIA ADVENAM 
IN RARUM RARE. INDUSTRIA HUMAN 
MONUMENTUM 
Hax COLLOCARI JUSSIT_ 
' FAEDERICUS II. HABSIA LANDGR, 
A, M · D. o“. 
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But this art of -copying painting in Moſaic work; | 2 
I underſtand has of late been brought to a much 2 | 
greater degree of perfection at Rome. 7 


In the veſtibule is lab the trunk of: a ure þ 


| tree, with this ARIA on the wall behind! it. 4 


q 


PER'OCTO PRINCIPUM CATTORUM XT ATI 


IN AMANIS INCLYTI CASSEL. 
VIRIDARII. SPATIAM FLORUIT-: a 
| LAURUS © 


= - 87% 


3 
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ALT. CIRCITER LIV. LAT. Iv. PED-RHENAK, | 


AD'TEMPORA HEROUM - 
sERINISS. DOMUS HASSLE: 
CORONIS CINGENDA, 


: SENIO, 8ED NON IMPROLIS, EMORTUA 187 


NE VERO TO TA PERIRET 
ABBOR *APOELINI'SACRA * 
 TRUNCUM IN MUSEO SERVARI JUSSIT 
FREDERICUS 11. H. IL. 

A. M. D. CcLXIII. 
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They alſo ſhow a ſword which was conſe- 
crated by the Pope, and ſent to one of the 


Princes of this family at his ſetting out on an 
expedition to the Holy Land. What havock 


this ſacred weapon made among the infidels I 


cannot ſay.—lt has a very venerable appearance 
for a ſword, and ſeems little the worſe for 


Rn 
r 
1 
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| Near the old chatean, and a little to one ſide 
is a colonade of ſmall pillars lately built, and 
intended as an ornament to. the ancient. caſtle, 
though in a very different ſtyle of architecture. 


ze ſlimneſs of their form appears the. more 


remarkable on account of their vicinity, to this 
Gothic. ſtructure. 23 


Some time ſince, a mountebank came to Caſ- 
ſel, who, beſides many other wonderful feats, 
pretended that he could ſwallow and digeſt 
ſtones. A Heſſian officer walking before the 
chateau with an Engliſh- gentleman, who then 


happened to be at Caflel, aſked him, what he | 


thought of the fine new colonade ?—lt is very 
fine indeed, replied” the ftranger ; but if you 
with it to be durable, you ought to take care 
not to allow the mountebank to walk this way : 
before breakfaſt. - 


Nothing in the country X Heſſe is more wor- 
thy the admiration of travellers, than the Gothic 
temple and caſcade: at Waſenſtein. There was 
originally at this an old building place, which 


was uſed by the Princes of this family as a kind 


of hunting-houſe. It is ſituated near the bot- 
tom of a high mountain, and has been enlarged 


and improved at different times. But the pre- 
ſent Landgrave's grandfather, who was a Prince 
of equal taſte and magnificence, formed, upon 


the face of the mountain oppolite to this houſe, 
a ſeries of artificial cataracts, caſcades, and va- 
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rious kinds of water works in the nobleſt ſtyle | 


that can be imagined. . 


1. "ml principal caſcades are in the middle, and 
on each ſide are ſtairs of large black ſtones of 
_ a flinty texture, brought from a rock at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. Each of theſe ſtairs conſiſts 
of eight hundred ſteps, leading from the bot- | 
tom to the ſummit of the mountain; and when 
the works are allowed to play, the water flow: 
ing over them forms two continued chains of | 
ſmaller caſcades. At convenient diſtances, as 
you aſcend, are four platforms, with a ſpacious | 
baſon in each; alſo grottos and caves -orna- I 
mented with une ſtatues of Naiads, and 
ſea divinities. One grotto in particular, called 
the grotto of Neptune and Amphitrite, is hap- 


: pily imagined, and well executed. 
The water N from the a of OLE 


mountain in various ſhapes :—Sometimes in de- 


tached caſcades, ſometimes in large ſheets like 
broad cryſtalline mirrors; at one place, it is 


broken by a rock conſiſting of huge ſtones, ar- 


tificially placed for that purpoſe. —There are 


alſo fountains, which eject the water in columns 
of five or ſix inches diameter to a conſiderable 


| height. . 
All this 80 have a very brilliant "_ 


however, I did not enjoy ; for there has been a 


continued froſt ever ſince we have been at Caſ- 


| when viewed from the bottom. This fight, 


or 


top. 


* 
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Y ſel; and when I viſited Waſenſtein, the fields 
vere covered with ſnow, which did not prevent 


my going to the top, though it made the aſcent 
by the ſtains exceedingly difficult. 


on the higheſt part of the mountain, 2 Co- 


, thic temple is built, and upon the top. of that an 
E obeliſk, which is crowned by a coloſſal ſtatue of 
& Hercules leaning on his club, in the attitude of 
the Farneſe Hercules. This figure i is of copper, 
| and thirty feet in height. There is a ſtair-caſe 
& within the club by which a man may aſcend and 


have a view of the country from a window at the 


Waſenſtein upon the whole, is infinitely the 


= nobleſt work of the kind I ever faw. I have 
been aſſured there is nothing equal to it in Eu- 
rope. It has not the air of a modern work, but 
rather conveys the idea of Roman magnificence. 


We think of leaving this within a few days 


| for Brunſwick.—I ſhall not cloſe my letter till 


ve get to Gottingen where we may probably ſtay 
a ſhort time. 


p. 8. The D. 4 I took our 5 of. the 
court and our friends yeſterday, and actually ſet 


out from Caſſel this morning; but finding the 


roads entirely overflowed by the extraordinary 


| ſwelling of the Fulda, we were obliged to return. 


A great thaw for ſome days paſt diſſolving the 
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ſnow and ice, has occaſioned this ſwelling, and 
rendered the roads impaſſable. : 


| After taking Jews we could not appear again 


at court, but dined at one of the meſſes with the 


officers.— From this party I am juſt returned, 
and finding it uncertain when we may get to 
| Gottingen, 1 ſend this ann. 
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"LETTER u. 


| Brunfwick: 


As "IF as the Roads were paſſable, we left 
f Caſſel, and arrived, not without difficulty and 
ſome riſk, at Munden, a town ſituated in a vale, 
where the Fulda, being joined by another 1 river, 
takes the name : of the Weſer. 


This town ini to run Nome dan ger from in- 
undations. The road, for a conſiderable way 

| before we entered it, and the ſtreets neareſt the 

| river. were {till overflowed when we paſſed. 


We went on the ſame night to Gottingen, 

an exceedingly neat and well-built town, ſituated 
in a beautiful country. The univerſity founded 
here by George the Second has a conſiderable 
reputation, We made but a ſhort ſtay at Got- 


tingen, and arrived about a month fince at 
Brunſwick. e 


The D— of 3 had been . here for 
| ſome time, and was received by this court with 
every mark of attention and regard. He was 
preſſed to accept of apartments within the pa- 
arr. which he e proper to decline. 
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We ſleep every night at private lodgings, but 


may be ſaid to live at court, as we conſtantly 
dine, paſs the evening, and ſup there, except 


two days in every week that we dine with the 


_ Hereditary Prince and Princeſs at their apart- 


15 Phe family of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle de- 
rives. not greater luſtre from its antiquity, from 


having given empreſſes to Germany, and from 


having a younger branch on the throne of Bri. 
_ nne chamen NOW be. 
| ** to it. F | 


” The reigning duke has that fyte. of converſs 
| tion, thoſe manners. and! diſpoſitions, which. in 
an inferior ſtation. of life, would acquire hin 
the character of a ſenſible, worthy gentleman. | 


The Ducheſs is the favourite ſiſter of the King 
of Pruſſia She is fond of ſtudy, and particu- 
larly addicted to metaphyſical mquiries, which, 
happily, have neee her be 
lief in Chriſtianity, | 05 


The military fame and 1 n of 


Duke Ferdinand are known to all Europe. 
In private life, he is of a ceremonious politeneſ, 


ſplendid in his manner of living, attentive even 


to the minutie of his toilet, and fond of Sai 


and Ns. IA in dreſs. . 


„ 
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3 
He has lived conſtantly at his brother's court 


ſince the 5 — of H—— came to Brunſwick; 


but he generally paſſes the ſummer in the coun- 
The Hereditary Prince ſerved under his uncle 
during the laſt war, and commanded detached 

parties of the army with various ſucceſs. His 


activity, courage, and thirſt of glory, were al- 
ways conſpicuous 3 but his youthful ardour has 


been ſince mellowed by time, ſtudy, and reflec- 
tion; and if he ſhould again appear in the field 
as a general, it is imagined that he will be as 
much diſtinguiſhed for prudence, policy, and 
judgment, as he ever was for ſpirit and enter- 


| priſe. He has at preſent the rank of Lieutenant- 


General in the King of Pruſſia's ſervice, and the 
command of the garriſon at Halberſtadt. 


Ifay nothing of his Princeſs ;——mHer open 
cheerful character is well known in England, 
and her affection for her native country is in no 
deßree diminiſhed by abſence. 


The Prince Leopold i is a a very r young © 
man. He feems'much attached to the D—— 
of H—, with whom he hves on an intimate 
and friendly feotng.' 


His ſiſter, the Princeſs Auguſta, i is hs "= 
loved by every body, on account of her obliging 
— and 3 
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Theſe illuſtrious perſons always dine and ſup 


together, except two days in the week, as] 
| have already ſaid. 


With them the officers of 

| the court, and the ſtrangers who are invited 
make a Company” of about TOE or "ny at 
3 


In the evening the aflembly | is more numerous, 
There i is a large table for Vingtun, the Ducheſ 
preferring this game, becauſe a great number of 
people may be engaged in it together. The 
reigning Duke and Prince Ferdinand always } Join 
in this De. i 


The Hereditary Princeſs forms a Quadrl 
party for herſelf : Her huſband never plays at 
all. The whole is intended merely for paſtime, 
all kinds of gaming being diſcouraged. The 
Ducheſs in particular always puts a very mode- 
rate ſtake on her cards. A man muſt have 
very bad luck to loſe above twenty piſtoles in an 
evening; ſo we are in no danger from gaming 
while at this court. 


1 wing of the palace is 3 by the 
Hereditary Prince's family. He has at preſent 


tree ſons and as many daughters, all of the 


fair complexion, which diſtinguiſhes everybranch 
of the Brunſwick line. 


A few days ago, I accompanied Prince * 
pold and the D — of H— on a viſit to Duke 


and improvements. 
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| Ferdinand, who was then at his houſe in the 


country, about ſix miles from this place, In 
that retreat he paſſes the greateſt part of his 
time. He is fond of gardening, and is now em- 


ployed in laying out and dreſſing the . in 


what is called the Engliſh taſte. 


His Serene Highneſs Sede "ths D— 
round all his park, and ſhewed him his plans 
The greateſt obſtacle to 
the completely beautifying this place, ariſes from 
the ſurface of the country 8 a dead a and. 
incapable of great W 


The don is ſurrounded is a rolle, ad con- 
tains a great number of apartments. The walls 
of every room are hung with prints, from the 
roof to within two feet of the floor. Perhaps 


there is not ſo complete a collection of framed 


ones in any private houſe or palace in the world. 
While Prince Ferdinand played at billiards with 
the D— of H , I continued with Prince 
Leopold examining theſe prints, and could 
ſearcely recollect a good one that I did not - And 

here. 


His Highneſs f ſaid it was equally difficult . 
expenſive to have a collection of good paintings, 
and nothing could be more paltry than a bad 
one; he had therefore taken the reſolution to 
adorn his houſe with what he certainly could 
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have good of its kind; and next to fine pictures 
he thought fine prints the moſt amuſing of al 
ornaments. But, added he, with a ſmile, eve. 
ry tolerable room is now perfectly covered, and! 
have lately received a reinforcement of prints 
from England, which will oblige me to build 
new apartments to place them in, puiſque je ſuis 
toujours accoutume a donner un poſte honorable 
aux Anglots. 


The company had been invited to breakfaſ; 
but the repaſt was a very magnificent dinner, 
' ſerved a little earlier than uſual. There were 
only ſix perſons at table; but the number of at- 

tendants might without difficulty have ſerved a 
company of thirty. The prince, who is always 

in the utmoſt degree polite, was on this occaſion 

remarkably affable and gay. He called toaſts 
after the Engliſh cuſtom, and began himſelf by 
naming General Conway; he afterwards gave 

Sir .H. Clinton, and continued to toaſt ſome 


Britiſh officer as often as it came to his turn.— 


You may believe it afforded me ſatisfaction to 
have had an opportunity of obſerving a little of 
the private life of a perſon who has acted ſo con- 
ſpicuous a part on the theatre of Europe. 


As he has not returned to the Pruſſian ſer— 
vice, and ſeems to enjoy rural amuſement, 
and the converſation of a few friends, it 


is 


Bo 


| gathered in ſuch abundance during the laſt 


= Bo | 
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is thought he will not again take a part in 


public affairs, but for the reſt of his life 
repoſe, .in this retreat, on the laurels he 


war. 
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5 


1 e, 


Brunſ wick. 


T. H E town of Bennfinick. is fnated in a 
plain, on the banks of the Ocker. The houſes 
in general are old, but many new buildings 
have been erected of late, and the city acquires = 


freſh _— _ day. 


"Fartifications have been the cauſe of fo much 
calamity to many towns in Germany, having 


ſerved not to defend them, but rather to at- 


tract the vengeance of enemies. For this rea- 

| ſon, Caſſel, and ſome other towns, which were 
formerly fortified, are now diſmantled. But 
the fortifications of Brunſwick were of great 
utility laſt war, and on one occaſion they ſaved 


the town from being pillaged, and afforded 
Prince Frederick, who is now in the Pruſſian 
ſervice, an opportunity of performing an ac- 


tion, which, I imagine, would give him more 
joy than twenty victories. This happened in 

the year 1761, ſoon after the battle of Kirch 
Denkern, when Duke Ferdinand protected Ha- 
nover, not by conducting his army into that 


country, and defending it directly, as the enemy 
ſeemed to expect, and probably wiſhed; but by 


diverſion, attacking with ſtrong detachments, 


vp] 
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comanded by the Hereditary Prince, their 


magazines in. Heſſe, and thus drawing their at: 
Z tention. from Hanover to that en : 


While the Duke Jay encamped at Willhemſt- 


| hall, watching the motions of Broglio's army, 


the Marechal being greatly fuperior in numbers, 


fent a body of 20,000. men under Prince Xa- 
vier of Saxony, who took poſſeſſion of Wolfen 
* and ſoon after — Dratwick.- 


24 


4 1 LIT rieus to ae his native 


city, ventured to detach. 5000 of his army, 
ſmall as it was, under his nephew, Frederick, 
affiſted by General Luckener, with orders to 


haraſs the enemy, and endeavour to raiſe the 
ſiege. The young Prince, while on bis march, = 
ſent a ſoldier with a letter to the Governor, 
which was wrapped round a bullet, and which 


the ſoldier was to ſwallow in caſe of his being 
taken by the enemy. - He had the good fortune 


to get ſafe into the town. Ihe letter appriſed 
the commander of the garriſon of the Prince's 
approach, and particulariſed the night and hour 
when he expected to be at a certain place near 


the town, an him to favour his en- 
trance. 


in the middle of the night appointed, the 
Prince fell ſuddenly on the enemy's cavalry, 
who, unſuſpicious of his approach, were en- 


D 2 
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_ camped careleſsly within a mile of the town. 
They were immediately diſperſed, and ſpread 


ſuch an alarm among the infantry, that they 


alſo retreated with eee * 


Early | in the morning, the 1 young n 
tered Brunſwick, amidſt the acclamations of his 
fellow- citizens, whom he had relieved from the 
borrors of a ſiege. The Hereditary Prince hav- 
ing deſtroyed the French magazines in Heſſe, 


had been recalled by his uncle, and ordered to 


attempt the relief of Brunſwick. While he 


was advancing with all poſſible ſpeed, and had 


got within a few leagues of the town, he re- 


ceived the news of the ſiege being raiſed. On 


his arrival at his father's palace, he found his 
brother Frederick at table, entertaining the 


French officers, Who * been taken Priſoners 
- the preceding night. | 


The academy of Bruni has been new- 


modelled, and the plan of education improved, 
| by the attention, and under the patronage, of 
the Hereditary Prince. Students now reſort to 
this academy from many parts of Germany; 
and there are generally ſome young gentlemen 


from Britain, who are ſent to be educated here. 


Such of them as are intended for a mili- 


tary life, will not find ſo many advantages 
united at any other place on the continent, as 


= Ms n 1 


„ „ PY 
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at the academy of Brunſwick. They will here 
be under the protection of a family partial to 


che Britiſh nation; every branch of ſcience 
is taught by maſters of known abilities; the 
young ſtudents will ſee garriſon-duty regular- 

ly performed, and may, by the intereſt of the 
Prince, obtain liberty to attend the reviews 
of the Pruſſian troops at Magdeburg and Ber- 
lin: They will have few temptations to ex- 
| pence, in a town where they can ſee no ex- 
amples of extravagance, have few opportu- 
nities of en, and- none bogs _w de- 
bauchery. 


9 r a day lately at Wolſenbuttle, which 
is alſo a fortified city, the ancient refidence of 


_ this family. The public library here is rec- 
koned one of the moſt complete in Germany, 
and contains many curious manuferipts. They 


ſhowed us ſome letters of Luther, and other 


original pieces in that reformer” s own hand- 


writin * 


Having dived: with Colonel Riedeſel, 15 


commands a regiment of cavalry: in this town, 


[ returned. by Saltzdahlen. This is the only 
palace I ever ſaw built almoſt entirely. of wood. 
There are, nevercheleſs,, ſome very magnif- 
cent apartments in it, and a great gallery of 
pictures, ſome of which are allowed by the 
connoifleurs © to be excellent. I will not in- 


vade the province of theſe gentlemen, by 


WI. 
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preſuming to give my opinion of the merits or 


defects of the pictures, - though I have of- 


ten heard thoſe who are as ignorant as my- 

ſelf, decide upon the. intereſting ſubject of 
painting, in the moſt dogmatic Wanner. The 
terms Contour, Attitude, Caſting of Drape: | 
ries, Charging, Coſtume, -Paſion, Manner, 
Groupe, Out-line, Chiaro Scure, Harmony, 
and Repoſe, flowed from their tongues, with 

a volubility that co manded the admiration 
of all thoſe who could not diſcover, that in 
the liberal uſe of theſe terms conſiſted all thole 

gentlemen! 8 taſte and 1 of the fine 5 


Arts. 


8 o my. ignorance bs "Re We PM 
. of connoiſſaurſhip, I ſay nothing of the pid. 
tyres, and preſume only to give my opinion, 


that the gallery, which contains them is u very 


noble room, being two hundred f dert long, fity 


broad, and forty high. 


In this palace there. is alſo a Gabler of 5 


china porcelain, containing,” as we were told, 


ſeven or eight thouſand pieces; and in ano- 
ther ſmaller cabinet, we were ſhewn a collect- 


tion of coarſe plates, valuable only on account 


5 of their having been Pe after ws ap of 


a Raphael. 


The country bac BrunGvick i is nente 1 
was particularly pleaſed to ſee ſome gentlemen's | 
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ſeats near this town; 2 ſight very rare in Ger- 
many, Where if you avoid towns and courts, 
you may travel over a great extent of country, N 
without perceiving houſes for any order of men 5 
between the Prince and the Peaſant. 555 


I ſpent | yeſterday very agreeably fourteen 
miles from Brunſwick, at the houſe of Mr. de 
Weſtphalen. This pentleimart attended Duke 
Ferdinand during the late war in the character 
of his private ſecretary; an office which heiexe- 
cuted entirely to the ſatisfaction of that Prince, 
whoſe friendſhip and confidence he ſtill retains. 


Mr. de Weſtphalen has Aiken the hiſtory of 
thoſe memorable campaigns, in which his pa. 
tron had the command of the'allied army, and 
baffled all the efforts of France in Weſtphalia. 
Though this work has been finiſhed long ſince, 
the publication has hitherto been delayed for 
political reaſons. It. is to appear however at 
ſome future period, and i is ſaid to be a maſterly 
pzrformance. Indeed, one would naturally fap- 
poſe this from the remarkable acutenefs and fa 
gaeity of the author, who was preſent! at the | 
ſcenes he deſcribes, and knew the ſecret inten- 
tions of the General, whoſe affiſtance he has | 
| probalyy, had in e che Work. 


Ys 


mirth.— 


LETTER Im. 


Brunſwick 


We have had ſome maſquerade balls here of 

late. The Court do not go in proceſſion to theſe 
as at. Caſſel. Thoſe who chooſe to attend go 
nn. when they find it convenient. 


5 There is a gallery in the e a0 
for the reigning family, where they ſometimes 
ſit without maſks, and amuſe themſelves by 


| looking at the dancers. But in general they go 
maſked, and mix in an eafy and familiar man- 


ner with the „ 


Il am not ſ urpriſed that the Germans, . 
cially thoſe of high rank, are fond of maſque- 
rades, being ſo much harraſſed with ceremony 

and form, and cramped by the diſtance which 

birth throws between people who may have a 

mutual regard for each other. I imagine they 

are glad to ſeize every opportunity of aſſuming 
the maſk and domino, that they may taſte the 
pleaſures of familiar eonverſation and ſocial 

In company with the D— of H, 

I once had the honour of dining at the houſe of 


A general officer. His fiſter did the honours of 
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the table 4 ; and on the Duke's expreſſing his 
ſurpriſe that he never had ſeen her at court, he 
was told ſhe could not poſſibly appear there, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not noble. This lady, however, 
was viſſted at home by the Sovereign, and every 
family of diſtinction, all of whom regretted, that 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of their country, deprived 


the Court of a perſon whoſe character they valued | 


fo highly. 


The General's fab in the army was a ſufficient 5 


paſſport for him, but was of no ſervice to his 
ſiſter; for this etiquette is obſerved very rigidly 
vith reſpect to the natives of Germany, though = 
ils greatly relaxed to ſtrangers, particularly the 
Englifh, who they i imagine have leſs . for 
; birth and title than any other nation, 


| Public dfirfiens of every kind are TR over 
for ſome time, and the court is at preſent very 


thin. Duke Ferdinand reſides in the country. 


The Hereditary Prince went a few days ſince to 
Haberſtadt, where he will remain at leaſt a 
month, to prepare the garriſon, and his own 


regiment in particular, for the grand reviews 


which are ſoon to take place. Diligence in 


duty, and application to't diſciplining of the 
forces, are indiſpenſable in this ſervice. With- 


out theſe, not all the King's partiality to this 
Prince, or his conſanguinity, could ſecure to 


| him his uncle's favour for one day, perſonal : 


Ds 
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talents and vigorous exertion being the e 
means of acquiring and retaining the en of 
this ſteady and Gllcerning: monarch. * vt - 


The Hereditary "ONE has lelt b 


and is gone to Zell, and will remain during the 
abſence of her huſband with her fiſter the Nr 
of Denmark. | 


The young Prince Leopold, has alfo left the | 
Court, He goes directly to Vienna, and it is 
thought he intends to offer his ſervices to the 
Emperor. If proper encquragement be given, 
be will go entirely into the Auſtrian ſervice. In 
this caſe, he will probably, when a war hap- 
pens, find himſelf in oppoſition to his two bro- 
thers ; a circumſtance nat much regarded in 


Germany, where brothers go into different ſer- 
vices, with as little heſitation as into different 
e. with us. 


The ſtricteſt friendſhip has always ſubſiſted 
between this young man and his ſiſter, who has 
been crying almoſt a intermiſſioa * he 


ve away. | 3 11 14% Fi 


His mother bears this with more ” 
yet her uneaſineſs is eaſily perceived. Indepen- 
dent of the abſence of her ſon, ſhe is diſtreſſed | 


at the idea of his going into a ſervice, where he 


may be obliged to act in oppolition to her brother, 
for whom I find ſhe has the greateſt affection, as 


well: a the higheſt admiration, 


2 


=F. re; adit a, 


_ 
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| Iwas not ſurpriſed to hear her ſpeak of him 


zs the greateſt man al ive; but the extends her 


clogium to the qualities of his heart, in which 
ſhe is not joined by the opinion of all the world. 


| She, however, dwells particularly on this, 


calling him the worthieſt of men, the firmeit 

friend, and the kindeſt of brothers; and as ſhe 
founds her opinion on her own experience alone, 
ſhe has the greateſt reafon- to think as the does; 
for, by every account, the King has always de! 
haved with high . and ee ander. X 


| neſs to her. 


The A of Prince Leopold las revir * 
this Princeſs's affliction for the untimely fate of 
two of her ſons. One died in the Ruſſian camp 
at the end of the campaign of 1769, in which 
he had ſerved with great diſtinction as a volun- 
teer: the other was killed in a ſkirmiſh towards 


the end of the laſt war; having received a ſhot 


in his throat, he died of the. wound fifteen days 
after, much . regretted by the army, who had 
formed a high idea. of the riſing merit of this 


Fn youth. 


He wrote a Jottor to his mother i in the morn- 
ing of the day on which he died. In this letter 
he regrets, that he ſhould be ſtopped ſo ſoon in 


the courſe of honour, and laments that he had 


not been killed in ſome memorable action, which 
would have ſaved his name from oblivion, or in 
at chieving ſomething worthy of che martial ſpirit 
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of his family. He expreſſes ſatisfaction, how. 


ever, that his memory would at leaſt be dear ta 
| ſome friends, and that he was certain of living 
in his mother's affections while ſhe ſhould exiſt. 


He then declares his gratitude to her for all her 


care and tenderneſs, and concludes with theſe 
expreſſions, which I tranſlate as near as I can re- 
member. I wiſhed the Ducheſs to repeat them; 
but it was with difficulty and eyes overflowing, 
that ſhe pronounced them once: “ My eyes 
% grow dim— I can ſee no lon ger — happy to 


on % have employed their laſt "we in e 


A my duty to my over.” „ 


ö 
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Hanover. 


Taz E D of H. having determined to 
| pay his reſpects to the Queen of Denmark, be- 
fore he left this country, choſe to make his viſit 
while the Hereditary Princeſs was with her ſiſter. 


I accompanied him to Zell, and next day | 
waited on the Count and Counteſs Dean, to let 
them know of the D 's arrival, and to be in- 
formed when we could 4 have the honour of be- 
ing preſented to the Queen. They both belong 
to the Princeſs of Brunſwick's family, and while 
| was at breakfaſt with them, her Royal High- 
neſs entered the room, and gave me the infor- 
mation 1 wanted. 


Before 4 J returned with the Duke to 

the caſtle, where we remained till late in the 
evening. There was a concert of muſic between 
dinner and ſupper, and the Queen ſeemed in 
better ſpirits than could have been expected. 


Zell is a ſmall town, without trade or manu- 
factures; the houſes are old, and of a mean 
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appearance, yet the high courts of appeal for all 
the territories: of the Electoral Houſe of Brunſ. 
wick Lunenburg are held here; the inhabitants 
_ derive their principal m means of ſubſiſtence from 


| this circumitance. 


-- 


This town was . haraſſed by the French 


army at the beginning of the late war, and was 


afterwards pillaged in revenge for the ſuppoſed 
infraction of the treaty of Cloſter-Seven. The 
| Duke de Richlieu had his head quarters here, 

when Duke Ferdinand re-afſembled the troops 
who had been diſarmed, and diſperſed, imme- 


nn” ater Fat convention. 


The ds is a ſtately building, ſurrounded by 
It was formerly 
the relidence of the Dukes of Zell, and was re- 
paired lately by order of the King of Great Bri- | 


a moat, and ſtrongly fortified. 


tain for the reception of his unfortunate ſiſter. 


The apartments are ſpacious and convenient, and 


now handſomely furniſhed. 


The officers of the 1 the Queen's maids 
of honour, and other attendants, have a very 


genteel appearance, and retain the moſt reſpect- 
ful attachment to their il-fated miſtreſs. The 
few days we remaiaed at Zell, were ſpent entirely 


at Court, where every thing ſeemed to be ar- 
ranged in the ſtyle of the other ſmall German 
_ courts, and nothing wanting to render the 


Il 


_ 
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Queen? s ſituation as comfortable As circumſtances : 
would admit. But by far her greateſt conſola- 
tion is the company and converſation of her ſiſter. 
Some degree of ſatisfaction appears in her coun- 
tenance while the Princeſs remains at Zell; but 
the moment ſhe gocs away, the Queen; as we 

were informed, becomes a prey to dejection and 

deſpondeney. The Princeſs exerts herſelf to 
prevent this, and devotes to her fiſter all the 
time ſhe can ſpare from the duties ſhe owes to 
her own family. Unlike thoſe who take the 


firſt pretext of breaking connections which can 


no longer be of advantage, this humane Princeſs 
has diſplayed even more attachment to her ſiſter 
ſince her misfortunes, than {Ke ever did while 
the Queen v was in the meridian of her profperity. 


The "EY tub Agende countenance” 400 
obliging manners of the Queen, have conciliat- 
ed the minds of every one in this country. 
Though ſhe was in perfect health, and appeared 
cheerful, yet, convinced that her gaiety was 
ſumed, and the effect of a ſtrong effort, I felt 
an impreſſion of melancholy, which it was not 
in my power to overcome all the time we re- 
mained at Zell. 95 


From Zell v we went to ILY 1 on the 
evening of our arrival, had the pleaſure of 
hearing Handel's Meſſiah performed. Some of 
the beſt company of this Place were aſſembled 
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on the occaſion, and we were here made ac. anc 
quainted with old Field-Marſhal Sporken, and bec 
other people of diſtinction. Hanover is a nen n 
thriving and agreeable: city. It has more the ins 
air of an Engliſh town than any other I hate fre. 
ſeen in Germany, and the Engliſh manners and tro 
cuſtoms gain ground every day among the inhz. not 
bitants. The genial influence of freedom ba 
extended from England to this place. 4 . 


zs not felt, and eaſe and ſatisfaction appear in nthe 4 
| countenances of the citizens. mu 
me 
This town | is regularly fortified, and al the ma 

0 works are in exceeding good order. The troops ¶ eſt 
are ſober and regular, and perform every eflen. ere 
tial part of duty well, though the diſcipline i oh 
not ſo rigid as in ſome other parts of Germany, 7 

| Marſhal Sporken, who is the head of the army, hir 
is a man of humanity ; and though the ſoldier WM x 
are ſeverely puniſhed for real crimes, by the Wi ger 
ſentence of a court-martial, he does not permit I 141 
his officers to order them to be caned for trifle, wit 
Caprice is too apt to blend itſelf with this me WW cot 
thod of puniſhing, and men of cruel diſpoſitions 
are prone to indulge this diabolical propenſity, WM ane 
under the pretence of zeal for diſcipline. 5 
The Hanoverian infantry are not ſo tall s 8 
ſome of the other German troops, owing to on 
this, that nobody is forced into the ſervice, the * 
ſoldiers are all volunteers; whereas, in other * 


parts of Germany, the Prince picks the ſtoutel 


e ac. 
and 
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* talleſt of the peaſants, and obliges them to 
become ſoldiers. It is allowed, that in action 
no troops can behave better than the Hanoveri- 
ans; and it is certain, that deſertion is not ſo 
frequent among them as among other German 
troops, which can only be accounted for by their 
not being preſſed into the ſervice, and their 
being more ür uſed when. in it. 


It is not the mode here at 7 a4 to lay & 
much ſtreſs on the tricks of the exerciſe. as for- 
merly.. The officers in: general ſcem to deſpiſe 
many minutiæ, which. are thought of the high- 
eſt importance. in. ſome other ſervices. It is in- 
credible to what a ridiculous Kenney this matter 


is puſhed. by ſome... 


At a certain parade; where the Sovereign 7 
lumſelf was preſent; and many officers aſſembled, 
I once ſaw a corpulent general-officer ſtart ſud- 
denly, as if he had ten ſomething preternatu- 
ral. He immediately waddled towards the ranks 
vith all the expedition of a terrified gander. I 
could not conceive-what had” put his Excellency 
into a commotion ſo little ſuitable to his years 
and habit of body. While all the fpectators 
vere a- tiptoe to obſerve the iſſue of this pheno- 
menon, he arrived at the ranks, and in great 
vrath, which probably had been augmented by 
the heat acquired in. his courſe, he pulled off 
one of the ſoldiers. hats, which. it ſeems had 


not been properly cocked, and adjuſted it to 
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his mind. Having regulated the military dif 
cipline in this important particular, he returned 
to the Prince's right hand, with a ſtrut expreſ. 
five of the hi gheſt rn man OOO 


1 N days after our arrival here, 1 540 
Hernhauſen, along a magnificent avenue, a 
broad, and about double the length of the malt 
at St. James's. The houſe itſelf has nothing ex- 

: traordinary in its appearance; but the gardens 
are as fine as gardens planned in the Dutch taſte, 
and formed on ground perfectly level, can be. 

The orangery is reckoned equal to any in Eu- 
rope. Here is a kind of rural theatre, where 

plays may be acted during the fine weather, 

There is a ſpacious amphitheatre cut out in 
green {cats for the ſpectators ; a ſtage in the 
ſame taſte, with rows of trees for fide-ſcenes, 

and a great number of arbours and ſummer- 

rooms, ſurrounded by lofty hedges, for the ace 
tors to retire and. drods 1 1 


| | 3 the pl nhl is illu mitted: ES 18 
always done When maſquerades are given, it 
muſt have a very fine effect. The graves, ar 
| bours, and labyrinths, ſeem admirably . 
for all the purpoſes of this amuſement. 


In theſe gardens are ſeveral large reſervoirs 
and fountains, and on one ſide, a canal above a 
quarter of a mile in length. 1 have not ſeen 
the famous jet d'cau, as the water-works have 
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not been played off ſince I came to Hanover. 
On the whole, we paſs our time very agreeably 
here, We have dined twice with Baron de 
Lenth, who has the chief direction of the af. 
fiirs of this electorate, and at his houſe have 
met with the principal inhabitants. I make one 
of Marſhal Sporken's party every night at 
Whiſt, and paſs moſt of my time in the ſociety 
at bis houſe. 2 


Ii: 


OX» 
ens 
ſte, The D— of U — Ang ed 6 to meet 
be, Wome company at Brunfwick by a certain day, 


ve ſhall ſet out for that place to-morrow ; but 
have engaged to pay another viſit to Hater | 
before we go to Berlin. My next therefore 
will be from Brunſwick or BA, from this 
place after our return. | 


e 2 
een 
Avec 
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' Hanover 


We remained a week at Bronfoick, Al 
returned to this town about ten days ago. Non 
.of the family. are there at preſent, except the 
Duke and Ducheſs, and the young Princek 
their daughter 5 


The character of the Sovereign; at eve 


= court, has great influence. in forming the taſt ker 
and manners of countries: This muſt opera... 1 
with increaſed force in the little courts of Cet pl 
many, where the parties are brou ght nearer ti de 
each other, and ſpend the moſt part of thu . 
time together. The pleafure which the Duche " 
of Brunſwick takes in ſtudy, has made readinſ ne 
very faſhionable among t!.c ladies of that coun 40 
of this her Royal Highneſs gave me a curiou "We 
inſtance the laſt: time I had the. honour of ſeeing 
„ | eaſt] 
5 her. | _ Warra 
A lady, whoſe education had been neglede lde 
in her youth, and who had arrived at a ve! ey 
ripe age without perceiving any inconvenienc ** 
from the accident, had obtained, by the \interel to 1 


of ſome of her relations a place at the Court a 
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punſwick. She had not been long there, till 
he perceived that the converſation in the Du- 
hefs's apartments frequently turned on ſub- 

eas of which ſhe was entirely ignorant, and 
hat thoſe ladies had moſt of her Royal High- 
neſs car, who were beſt acquainted with books. 

She regretted, for the firſt time, the neglect of 
her own education; and although ſhe had hi- 
erto conſidered that kind of knowledge, which 
derived from reading, as unbecoming a woman 
of quality, yet, 2s it was now faſhionable at 
court, ſhe reſolved to ſtudy hard, that ſhe might 
ſt to the er the en faſt as poſſible. ws 


She PITTS this rafobgiones the Ducheſs, 
leſring at the ſame time, that her Highneſs 
would lend her a book to begin. The Ducheſs | 
zpplauded her defign, and promiſed to ſend her 
one of the uſefulleſt books in her library 3 i it 
ms a French and German dictionary. Some 
days after, her Highneſs enquired how ſhe re- 
liſhed the book. Infinitely, replied this ſtu- 
dous lady. It is the moſt delightful book 1 
erer ſaw. The ſentences are all ſhort, and 
afily underſtood, and the letters charmingly 
arranged in ranks, like ſoldiers on the parade; 
whereas, in ſome other books which I have ſeen, 
they are mingled together in a confuſed man- 
ner, like a mere mob, ſo that it is no pleaſure 
to look at them, and very difficult to know 
Fhat they mean. But I am no longer ſurpriſed, 
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added fhe, at the farrsfaction four Oe High 
nes takes 1 m e 


i Since; our return to Hanover, we have ding 
5 twice at the Palace. There is a houſehold eſtz. 
| bliſhed with officers and ſervants, and the puarl 
iy regularly mounted, as at the time when the 
Electer reſided here conſtantly. The liveries of 
the pages and fervanty are the fame with thoſe 
worn by the King's domeſtic ſervants at $t, 
James's. Strangers of diſtinction are entei. 
tamed at the Palace in a very magnificent man. 
ner. The firſt of the entertainments I faw wy 
given to the D— of H, and the other tg 
young Prince George of Heſſe Darmitadt, who 
arrived here a few days fince, with Prince Erneſt 
and Prince Charles of Mecklenburg, brothers 
to the Queen of Great Britain, both of whom 
are in the ee ſervice. | 


' Moſt of my time is "he as Gt at Mu 
ſhal Sporken's. The converſation of a man d 
ſenſe, who has been fifty years in the ſervice 
and in high rank during a conſiderable part of 
that time, which led him into an intimacy with 
ſome of the moſt celebrated characters of the 
age, you may be ſure is highly intereſting, | 
affords me ſatisfaction to be informed from ſuch 
authority, of many tranſactions in the laſt war, 
the common accounts of which are often di 
ferent, and ſometimes contradictory. The 
Marſhal's obſervations are ſenſible and candid, 
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ind his manner of converſing unreſerved. He 5 
creed with the late Marſhal Daun in the allied 


amy, oppoſed to Marſhal Saxe, in the war 
1741, and has many curious anecdotes illuſ- 
trating the characters of ſome of the command- 


ers who conducted the armies during that me- 
morable period. He has a very high opinion of 
Duke Ferdinand's military character, and de- 
clares, that of all the Generals he ever ſerved 
under, that Prince ſeemed to him to have the 
beſt talents for conducting an army. He ſays, 

hat as Prince Ferdinand had ſeldom held coun- 

cils of war, or, communicated, to the Generals of 8 
his army, any more of his plans than they were 

o execute, it was difficult for. them to form a 
juſt opinion of his capacity, while they remained 
th the army immediately under his command 


but that he, (Marſhal Sporken) had fometimes 


commanded a detached army, which obliged 


he Prince to be more communicative, and af- 
forded the Marſhal the ſtrongeſt proofs of the 
depth of his judgment. Above all things, he 


admired the perſpicuity of his written inſtruc- 


tions. Theſe, he ſaid, were always accompanied 
ith the moſt accurate and minute deſcription of 
 countty through which he was to mafeh, 
rery village; rivulet, hollow, wood, or hill on 
he route, being diſtinctly particularized, and 
he moſt judicious conjeCtures concerning the 
nemy's deſigns added, with directions how to 
os in various js probable emergencies. 


are ſome nearly of his own age, who formed 


often as he came to viſit his native coun- 
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Upon the whole, Marſhal Sporken ſemel 


convinced that great part of the ſucceſs of the F 
allies, during the late war in Weſtphalia, wa ; 
owing to the foreſight, prudence, and ſaga. , 


city of their General. One memorable event, 
| however, which has been cited as the mot Ml © 
ſtriking proof of all theſe, he imagined Was 
not ſo much owing to any of them, as to the q. 
| perſonal valour of a few regiments, and the | 
good conduct of ſome inferior officers. The 


Marſhal added, that his praiſes of Duke Fer. in 
dinand's military abilities did not proceed from WW 10 


private attachment, for he could claim 10 

| ſhare in his friendſhip; on the contrary, 
miſunderſtanding had happened between them, We 
on account of an incident at the ſiege of Caſſch tin 
the particulars of which he recapitulated, and th 
this miſunderſtanding was of a nature never o hi: 
W „ of 


The Sk candid ſentiments of this vene- WM * 
rable man carry conviction, and command 
eſteem. He is reſpected by people of all ranks 
and liſtened to like an oracle. In the ſociety 
generally to be found at the Marſhal's, there 


the private parties of George the Second, 2 


. The memory of chat monarch is great) 
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rated here. I have heard his cotemporaries of 
this ſociety relate a thouſand little anecdotes 
concerning him, which at once evinced the 
good diſpoſitions of the King, and their own. 
gratitude. From theſe accounts it appeared, 
that he was naturally of a very ſociable temper, 
and entirely laid aſide, when at Hanover, the 
ſtate and reſerve which he retained in England, 
| living in that familiar and confidential manner 
which Princes, as well as peaſants, will aſſume 
in the company of thoſe * love, and who 
love them. 1 


Not only che perſonal friends of that mo- 
narch ſpeak of him with regard, the ſame ſen- 
timents prevail among all ranks of people in 
the Electorate. Nothing does more honour to 
his character, or can be a leſs equivocal proof 
of his equity, than his having governed theſe 
ſubjects, over whom he had an unlimited power, 
with as much juſtice and moderation as thoſe 
whoſe rights are guarded by law, and a jealous 
conſtitution. 


The two viſits I have made to Hanover, have 
confirmed the favourable impreſſion I had be- 
| fore received of the German character. One 
of the moſt diſagreeable circumſtances which 
attend travelling is, being obliged to leave ac- 
quaintances after you have diſcovered their 


worth, and acquired ſome degree of their friend- 
Vor. II. E. 
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ſhip. As the ſeaſon for the Pruſſian reviews 


now approaches, we have already taken leave of 
our friends, and are to ſet out to-morrow 
5 morning on our return to Brunſwick, that after 


remaining a few days there, we may {till get to 


. 5 Potſdam i in proper time. | 


I ſhall now leave behind me every valuable : 


acquaintance I have acquired ſince I came to 
Hanover. We met, on our laſt arrival here, 
with Mr. F. 


pany us to Brunſwick and Potſdam. 


„ſon of Lord F—. He has 
been of our N ever ſince, and will accom- 


OE IE TIE ‚ ² ⁰. FF I on Tos mn oo gr OG 
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LETT itt 


Potſdam. 


Ox returning to Brunſwick, we found the 
Hereditary Princeſs had come from Zell a few 
days before, having left the Queen of Den- 
mark in perfect health. The Princeſs reſided 
with her children at Antonettenruche, a villa a 


| few miles from Brun wick. She invited the 


— of H „Mr. F-—, and me, to dine 
with her he 7 before. 1 we were to ſet out for 
Potſdam. That morning I chanced to take a 
very early walk in tbe gardens of the Palace. 
The Duke of Brunſwick was there. He in- 
formed me, that an expreſs had arrived with 
neus of the Queen of Denmark's death. They 
had received accounts a few days before that ſhe 
had been ſeized with a putrid fever. He ſaid 
that nobody in the town or court knew of this, 
except his own family, and defired that I would 
not mention it to the Princeſs, who, he knew, 


would be greatly affected ; for he intended to 


ſend a perſon, after her company ſhould be 
gone, who would inform her of this event, 
with all its circumſtances. 


E 2 
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When we went, we found the Princeſs 3 in. 
ſome anxiety about her ſiſter; yet rather elated 
with the accounts ſhe had received that day by 
the poſt. She ſhewed us her letters. T hey 
contained a general deſcription of the ſymptoms, 
and conveyed ſome hopes of the Queen's reco- 
very. Unable to bear the idea of her ſiſter's 
death, ſhe wreſted every expreſſion into the 
moſt favourable ſenſe, and the company met her 
' wiſhes, by confirming the interpretation ſhe 
gave. To me, who knew the -truth, this ſcene 
Cub MENOS and 1 


A we returned to Brunſwick in the evening, 

we met the gentleman who was commiffioned 
by the Duke to impart the news of the Queen's 
death to her ſiſter. We ſupped the ſame night 
at court, and took leave of this illuſtrious fa- 
mily. The Ducheſs gave me a letter to her ſon, 
Prince Frederick, at Berlin, which ſhe faid 
would ſecure me a good Ms at that capital. 


on coming to the inn, we found a very nu- 
merous company, and the whole houſe reſound- 
ed with muſic and dancing. It is cuſtomary all 
over Germany, after a marriage of citizens, to 
give the wedding-feaſt at an inn. As there was 
no great chance of our being much refreſhed 
by ſleep that night, inſtead of going to bed, we 
ordered poſt-horſes, and left Brunſwick about 
three in the morning. | 
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We arrived the ſame afternoon at Magde- 
_ The country all the way is perfectly le- 
vel. The Duchy of Magdeburg produces fine 
2 5 and a conſiderable quantity of corn, thoſe 
Z parts which are not marſhy, and over-grown 
with wood, being very fertile. I have ſeen few 
or no incloſures in this, or any part of Ger- 
| many, except ſuch as ſurround the gardens or 
| parks of Princes.” 


1 King of Pruſſia has a ſeat in the diet of 
| the empire, as Duke of Magdeburg. The ca- 
pital, which bears the ſame name with the 
duchy, is a very conſiderable town, well built 
and ſtrongly fortified. There are manufactories 
| here of cotton and linen goods, of ſtockings, 
| gloves, and tobacco; but the principal are thoſe 
1 woollen and filk, 


The German wovllen cloths are, in general, 
much inferior to the Engliſh and French. The 

Pruſſian officers, however, aſſert, that the dark 
blue cloth made here, and in other parts of the 
king of Pruffia's dominions, though coarſer, wears 
better, and has a more decent appearance when 
long worn, than the fineſt cloth manufactured 

| in England and France. Thus much is certain, 
that the Pruſſian blue is preferable to any other 
cloth made in Germany. The town of Mag-- 
deburg is happily ſituated for trade, having an 
eaſy communication with Hamburg by the 
Elbe, and lying on the road between Upper 


E 3. 
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and Lower Germany. It is alſo the ſtrongeſt 
place belonging to his Pruſſian Majeſty, and 
where his principal magazines and founderies 
are eſtabliſhed. In time of war it is the repo- 
ſitory of whatever he finds neceſſary to place ” 


1 out of the reach of ſudden inſult. 


Places where any extraordinary event has 
happened, even though they ſhould have no- 
thing elſe to diſtinguiſh them, intereſt me more 
than the moſt Houriſhing country, or fineſt 
town which has never been the ſcene of any. 
thing memorable. Fancy, awakened by the 


view of the former, inſtantly gives ſhape and 


features to men we have never ſeen. We hear 


them ſpeak, and ſee them act; the paſſions are 


excited, the mind amuſed, the houſes, the 
rivers, the fields around ſupplying the abſence 
of the poet and hiſtorian, and reſtoring with 


new energy the whole ſcene to the mind. 


While croſſing the Elbe at this town with 


the D — of H, I recalled to his memory 


the dreadful tragedy which was acted here by 


the Auſtrian General Tilly, who having taken 
this town by ſtorm, delivered up the citizens, 


without diſtinction of age or ſex, to the bar- 
barity and Juſt of his ſoldiers. . Beſides the ge- 
neral maſſacre, they exhibited ſuch acts of wan- 


ton cruelty, as diſgrace human nature. We 


viewed with a lively ſympathy, that part of 


the river where three or four hundred of the 
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inhabitants got over and made their eſcape: | 
that were ſaved out of twenty thouſand citi- 
| Zens? 


; This fad cataſtrophe ſupplied us with conver- 

| fation for great part of this day's journey. It 

| is unneceſſary to comment on an event of this: 

| kind to a perſon of the Duke's ſenſibility. Pro- 
per reflections ariſe ſpontaneouſly in a well- 

formed mind from the ieaple narrative. 


The N is well cultivated, 400 fertile for 
about two leagues beyond Magdeburg; ; after- 
wards it becomes more barren, and within a few 
leagues of Brandenburg, it is as naked and 
fandy as the deſerts of Arabia. 


Brandenburg, from which the hace Elefto- 
rate takes its name, is but a ſmall town divided 
into Old and New by a river, which ſeparates 
| the fort from both. The principal trade is car- 
ried on by ſome French woollen manufacturers, 
whom the King has rn to reſide at this 

town. 'The whole number of inhabitants does 
not amount to more than 1 1500, 


On inks 1 Pruflian garriſon towns, you 
are ſtopped at the gate; the officer of the 
guard aſks your name, whence you come, whi- 
ther you are going, and takes your anſwers 
down. in. writing. This is done ! in the French. 


E 4 
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garriſons alſo, but not with the ſame degree of 
: form and accuracy. 


When the title of Duke is given, the guard : 
; generally turns out under arms. As for Milord, 
it is a title treated with very little ceremony, 


either in France or Germany. It is often a- 


ſumed in foreign countries by thoſe who have no 
right to it, and given to every Engliſhman of a_ 
decent appearance. But Duke, in Germany, 
implies a Sovereign, and is more reſpeCtable 
than Prince. Every ſon of a Duke in this 
country, is called Prince, although he had as 


_ as sold King Priam. 


We arrived laſt nicht at Potſdam, which i im- 
portant piece of news, you will pleaſe to obſerve, 


I have taken the earlieſt opportunity of com- 


- „* 


1 


| whenthe D of H 
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Porſdam. 


Tas his has our arrival here, I waited on 
the Count Finkenſtein, and defired to know | 
and I could have the 

honour of being preſented to the King, requeſt- 5 

ing, at the ſame time, the liberty of attending 
at the reviews. I was not a little ſurpriſed when 
this miniſter told me, that I muſt write a letter 
| to his Majeſty, informing him of that requeſt, 
| and that I ſhould certainly receive an anſwer the 

day following. It appeared very ſingular to 
write to ſo great a Prince upon an affair of ſuch 


ſmall importance; but the Count told me this 
was the eſtabliſhed rule. So I immediately did 
as J was deſired. e „ 


Next morning one of the court-ſervants call- 
ed for me at the inn, and delivered a ſealed let- 
ter addreſſed to me, and ſigned by the king, 
importing, that as the court would ſoon be at 


Berlin, the miniſter in waiting there would let 


the D— of H and Mr. —— know when 


they might be preſented, and that they were 
very welcome to attend at all the revicws. 


25 
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In the evening we were preſented to the 


Prince and Princeſs of Pruſſia, who reſide al. 


moſt conſtantly at Potſdam. He is a tall, ſtout- 


made, handſome man, of about thirty-five years 


of age. The Princeſs is of the family of Heſſe. 


Darmſtadt, and has a great refemblance to her 


aunt, whom we had ſeen at Carlſruche. We 
have had the honour of ſupping with them 


twice during the few days we Raye been at 
Fotidam. 


- The Prince and all the officers have been e em- 
ployed every morning in preparing for the re- 
views. Yeſterday, for the ſecond time, there 
were Com thenknd men reviewed by the King. 
The Prince of Pruſſia's ſon, a child of fix or 
ſeven years old, was preſent on foot with his 


tutor, and unattended by any officer or ſervant. 
They mingled without any mark of diſtinction 


among the other ſpectators. I mentioned my 


+ ſurpriſe at this to the tutor. In France, ſaid | 


he, it would be otherwiſe : the Dauphin, at 
the age of this child, would be carried to a re- 
view in a coach, with a troop of muſqueteers to 
attend him; but here, the King and Prince are 
equally deſirous that their fucceflor ſhould be 
brought up in a hardy manner, and without any 
ſtrong impreſſion of his own importance. Senti- 
ments of that kind will come ſoon enough, in 
ſpite of all the pains that can be taken to exclude 
them. 
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The troops were drawn up in one line along 
the ſummits of ſome hills. From this ſituation 
they deſcended over very unequal and rough 
i ground, firing in grand diviſions all the way, till 
they came to the plain, where they went throu gh 
various evolutions. But as we were to ſet out 
in a little time for Berlin, where the grand 
reviews of that garriſon are to take place, I. 
| ſhall ſay no more on the. ſubject of reviews till 

then. 


5 Our mornings, ſince we came hither, have 
| always been paſſed with the troops in the field. 
The forenoons we have ſpent in looking at every 
thing curious in the town. The houſes are built 
of a white freeſtone, almoſt all of them new, 
and nearly of the ſame height. The ſtreets are. 
regular and well paved, and there are ſome very 
magnificent public buildings; ſo that Potſdam . 
has every requiſite to form an agreeable town, if 


by that word is meant the- ſtreet, ſtone-walls, . 


and external appearance. . But if a more complex . 
idea be annexed to the word, and if it be thought 
to comprehend the finiſhing, furniture, and 
conveniencies within the houſes, in that. caſe 
Potſdam is a very poor town indeed. 


ig The King having expreſſed a great inclination 
to ſee this town increaſe, ſeveral monied people 
built h ouſes, partly to pay their court to his Ma. 
jeſty, and partly becauſe, by letting them, they 
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found they would receive very good intereſt for 
their money. But as the town did not augment 

ſo quickly as he wiſhed, his Majeſty ordered ſe. 


veral ſtreets to be built at once, at his own ex. 
| pence. This immediately ſunk the value of 


8 houſes, and the firſt builders found they had 


5585 dif me of their money very injudiciouſſy. 


Towns ee are formed by degrees, as 
the inhabitants increaſe in numbers ; and houſes 
are built larger and more commodious as they 
increaſe in riches ; for men's ideas of conveni. 
ency enlarge with their wealth. But here the 

matter is reverſed; the houſes are reared in the 
firſt place, in hopes that their fair outſides, like 

the nymphs of Circe, will allure travellers, and 

attract inhabitants. Hitherto their power of 
attraction has not been ſtrong ; for few towns 
are worſe inhabited than Potſdam, though the 


| houſes are let to merchants and trades-people at. 
; very {mall rents. 


I was not a little ſurpriſed, . I walked 


| through the town, to fee buff-belts, breeches, 


and waiſtcoats, hanging to dry from the gen- 
tceleſt looking houſes, till I was informed, that 


cach houſekeeper has two or more ſoldiers 


quartered in his houſe, and their apartments 


are, for the moſt part, on the firſt floor, with 


windows to the ſtreet ; which I am told is alſo 


the caſc at Berlin. The King chooſes that his 
ſoldiers ſhould be quartered with the citizens, 


"*3, +4 , 
; n 
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rather than in barracks. This ought to be 2 

ſufficient anſwer to thoſe military gentlemen, 
who inſiſt on building barracks for the foldiers 
in Britain, upon the ſuppoſition, that our army 
cannot be well diſciplined without them. For it 
| could ſcarcely be expected, or wiſhed, that the 
| Britiſh army were under more rigid diſcipline 
than the Pruſſian. 


[ imagine the Pruffian ſoldiers are quartered 
in private houſes rather than barracks, from 
conſiderations diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
which produce the ſame effect in England. The 
Britiſh parliament have always ſhown an averſion 
to lodging the military in barracks, and have 
preferred quartering them in the citizens houſes, 
| that a connection and good-will may be culti- 
| vated between the ſoldiers and their fellow-citi- 
| zens; and that the former may not conſider 
themſelves as a diſtinct body of men, with a ſe- 
parate intereſt from the reſt of the community, 
and whoſe duty it is implicitly to obey the will 
of the crown at all times, and upon all occaſions. 


Whereas here it may not be thought expe- 
dient, to lodge great bodies of armed men to- 


gether in barracks, leſt they ſhould, during the 


night, form combinations deſtructive of diſci- 
pline and dangerous to government. This can- 
not happen in the day-time, becauſe then the 
officers are preſent, and the ſoldiers are not al- 
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lowed even to ſpeak to each other when under 


arms; and while off duty, their time 1s wholly 


_ filledup in cleaning their arms, accoutrements, 
and clothes, and preparing for the next guard, 
I imagine theſe may be part, at leaſt, of the rea- 

ſons which induce the King of Pruſſia to prefer 
quartering his men in private houſes ; for in all 


other reſpects, lodging them together in bar. 


racks would be more convenient, and more 


agreeable to . of bis government. 


The palace at Potſdam, or what they call the 
| caſtle, is a very noble building, with magnifi- 
cent gardens adjacent. I ſhall not trouble you | 
with a deſcription of either, only it ſtruck me 
as a thing rather uncommon in a palace, to find 
the ſtudy by far the fineſt apartment init. The 

- ornaments of this are of maſſy ſilver. The writ- 
ing-deſks, the embelliſhments of the table, and 
the accommodations for the books, were all in 


fine taſte. 


The kth who attended us, aſked if we had 
any deſire to ſee his Majeſty's wardrobe? On 
being anſwered in the affirmative, he conducted 
us to the chamber where the monarch's clothes 
are depoſited ; it had a very different appearance 
from his library. The whole wardrobe conſiſted 


of two blue coats, faced with red, the lining of 


one a little torn; two yellow waiſtcoats, a good 


_ deal ſoiled with Spaniſh ſnuff; three pair of yel- 
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low breeches, and a ſuit of blue velvet, embroi- 
A dered with ſüver, for grand occaſions. 


Limagined at firſt, that the man had got a. 


few of the King's old clothes, and kept them 
here to amuſe ſtrangers z ; but, upon enquiry, 1 
was aſſured, that what I have mentioned, with 


two ſuits of uniform which he has at. Sans-Souci, 


form the entire wardrobe of the King of Pruflia. 
Our attendant ſaid, he had never known it more 


complete. As for the velvet ſuit, it was about 
ten years of age, and till enjoyed all the vigour 


| of youth. Indeed, if the moths ſpared it as 
much as his Majeſty has done, it may laſt the 
age of Methuſalem. In the ſame room, are 


ſome ſtandards belonging to the cavalry. In- 


| ſtead of the uſual ſquare flag, two or three of 


theſe have the figures of eagles in carved ſilver 55 


$ fixed on a pole. 


In the bed chamber where the late king died, 
at the lower part of the window which looks 
mto the garden, four panes have been removed, 
and a piece of glaſs equal in ſize to all the four 


ſupplies their place. We were informed that 


his late Majeſty's ſupreme delight through life 


| had been to ſee his troops exerciſe, and that he 
{ had retained this paſſion till his laſt breath. 


When he Was confined to his room / by his laſt 5 


illneſs, he uſed to ſit and view them through 


the window, which had been framed in this 


manner, that he might enjoy theſe dying con- 
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templations with the greater conveniency. Be. 
coming gradually weaker by the. increaſing dif. 
_ temper, he could not fit, but was obliged to lie 

on a couch through the day. When at any time 
he was uncommonly languid, | they raiſed his 
head to the window, and a ſight of the men un- 


der arms was perceived to operate like a cordial, 


and revive his ſpirits. By frequent repetition, 


however, even this cordial loſt its effect. His 


eyes became dim; when his head was raiſed, 
he could no longer * the Toldiers, and he 
gs" 5 


5 This was Fein g the dns paſfion as er 
4 in death as any man ever felt „ 
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LETTER Ill 


: Potſdam. 

; 

95 I. HAVE been twice or thrice at Sans-Souci, 
s which is at a ſmall diſtance from Potſdam. The 


King lives conſtantly at the Old Palace, except 
| when ſome people of very great diſtinction come 
to reſide with him for ſome days. He then 
receives them at the New Palace, and remains 
| there himſelf during their ſtay. . 


The gallery contains a great collection of 

paintings, ſome of them originals, highly eſ- 

| teemed. The moſt valuable are of the Flemiſh 

| ſchool. Some people who paſs for connoifleurs, 
| and for aught I know may be what they pre- 

tend, aſſert, that the King has not a juſt taſte 

in painting, which appears by his purchaſing a 


| may be in that, it is certain, that his Majeſty 
| does not give the leaſt importance to the opinion 
| of theſe connoiſſeurs; but buys, admires, and 
avows his admiration of ſuch pieces as appear 
excellent in his own eyes, without regarding 
what they or others may think. It has no 

weight with him, that the piece is ſaid to be 

by Raphael, Guido, or Corregio, If he ſee no 


| great many very indifferent pictures. Whatever 
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beauty in it, he ſays ſo, and without ceremony 
prefers the work of a modern or obſcure pan. 
ter. 
This is conſidered by many « critics in n painting 
as blaſphemy, and ſhocks them more than any 
other ſpecies of impiety. A painter and great 
connoiſſeur whom the King had diſguſted, by 
reijecting ſome pictures of his recommending, 
and by purchaſing others which he had con. 
demned, ſaid (ſpeaking of the King), The man 
imagines, becauſe he can play on the German 
flute, and has been praiſed by a parcel of poets 
and philoſophers, and has gained ten or a dozen 
| battles, that therefore he underſtands painting; 
| but fighting battles is one thing, and a true 
knowledge of painting is another, and that he 
will find to his coſt. 


A few years after the late war, the King of 
Pruſſia began to build the new palace of Sans- 
Souci, which is now completely finiſhed, and 

is certainly a very noble and. ſplendid work. 

The office. houſes are at a conſiderable diſtance, 


and are joined to the body of the palace by 2 


double colonnade, which has a very grand effect 
The front of the palace ſeems rather crowded, 


by the great number of ſtatues which are in- 


_ tended to ornament it. Theſe are generally i 
groups, repreſenting ſome ſtory from Ovid. 
This building has a cupola, terminated by 1 
large crown, ſupported. by the three Grace. 


The D— of H——- obſerved, that three Pruſ- 
fan grenadiers would have been more ſuitable · 
on the ground- floor, in the middle, there is 


2 large hall, whoſe floor, fides, and roof, are 
al of marble. It is called the grotto, and the 


ornaments correſpond with that name. 'This 
room can be agreeable only when the weather 
is exceſſively hot. In Italy it would be delight- 
ful. The roof of this hall is low, and vaulteds 
ind ſupports another room in all reſpects of the 


ſme dimenſions, only higher. This ſecond 


room is alſo lined with beautiful marble. The 


other apartments are adorned with rich furni- 


ture and paintings, all very ſhowy. Many 
people think them gaudy. It muſt be owned, 


that the . is laid on with a very laviſh 
hanſc. 


Oppoſite to the Old palace of Sans-Souci, 
and immediately without the gardens, Lord 


Marechal has built a houſe, where he conſtant- 


ly refides. You are well acquainted with the 
wmiable character of this nobleman. We wait- 
ed on him ſoon after our arrival, and have dined 
with him ſeveral times ſince. On the front of 
us houſe is this inſcription : NE 


FREDERICUS 11. NOBIS HEC OTIA FECIT, 


Adjoining to this houſe is a ſmall garden, with 
a door which communicates with the king 3 
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garden of Sans-Souci, ſo that his Lordſhip hy 
the full enjoyment of theſe gardens. The king 
alſo has a key to my Lord's little garden, and 
; frequently walks by this paſſage to viſit him. 


We ſet out for Berlin to-morrow. Adieu. 
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Berlin. 


| We. arrived here in the height of the pre- 
paration for the reviews. Nothing was to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets but ſoldiers parading, and 
| officers hurrying backwards and forwards. The 
town looked more like the cantonment of a 

great army, than the capital of a kingdom in 
the time of profound peace. The Court itſelf : 
reſembled the levee of a General in the field 

except the foreign miniſters, and a few W 
gers, every man there (for there were no wo- 
men) was dreſſed in a military uniform. 


Mr. Harris, the Britiſh miniſter, attended 

the D— of H——, the day we were preſented 
to the King, A ſon of Prince Kaunitz's, and 

| ſome other ſtrangers, were preſented at the 
ſme time. 'The Count Reuſe, chamberlain 
of the Court, named each perſon to his Ma- 
jeſty as he approached. He converſed a con- 
iderable time with the D—, and ſpoke a few 
words to every perſon who was preſented. His 

countenance and manner are exceedingly ani- 
mated, He ſeemed that day in very high ſpi- 
its, and ſpoke to all his officers in an eaſy ſtyle, 
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and with a kind of gay affability. On their 
part, they appear before their maſter with 
erect military boldneſs, free from that cringiy 


addreſs which prevails in many Courts, but 
would not ſucceed here. 


The King was three days at Berlin ben 
the reviews began, and paſſed ſome hours every 
morning in the park, where there were four © 
five thouſand men ordered daily, not to be ex. 
_ exciſed, but ſimply that the King might en. 
mine the ſtate of each corps in particular: and 


it is incredible with what accuracy and minuts 


attention he did examine them, the Colond| of 
the regiment under ſcrutiny walking along with 
him, to anſwer any queſtion, and hear his di. 


rections and remarks. By this exactneſs, he 


not only knows the condition of the army in 
general, but the appearance, degree of diſci- 
pline, and ſtrength of each regiment. 


The whole number reviewed was about thirtr- 
fix or thirty-eight thouſand, conſiſting of the 
garriſon of Berlin, and troops from ſome of the 
adjacent towns and villages. This army was in 
the field three mornings ſucceſſively, and the 
operations were different each day. I ſhall en- 


deavour to give you an idea of the plan of the 


laſt day's review, which is freſheſt in my me 
mory. 5 REEF: 
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2 marched out of Berlin, under the command of 
* 8 general officer, and took poſſeſſion of a vil- 
2 age, ſituated on a riſing ground, at the diſtance 


of two or three miles. About an hour after, 
the King himſelf joined the army; which was 


| the command of two of them; he himſelf led 
the third. The whole cakes by three differ- 
ent routes towards the village, where the for- 
mer detachment had now taken poſt. In the 


conſiſted. 


to ſuffer much, becauſe the leader of each co- 


| cuits as expoſed | the men very little. 


At length the three columns met on a large 
plain near the village, but protected from the 


this was doing, they were perfectly ſecure ; 


otherwiſe than by going over the ſwell in the 


fore, with as much expedition as could be con- 


K At break of day, about eight thouſand men 


aſſembled without the gates. He divided it 
into three columns. Two general officers took 


| attack and defence of this village, the review 


| As the army advanced; they were cannonad- 
| ed from the village, but could not be ſuppoſed 


lumn advanced with caution, taking ſuch cir- 


batteries by a riſing of the ground. Here the 
| King formed the army into two lines. While 


| but they could not advance towards the village 


| ground, and being expoſed to all the cannon of 
the enemy. This was to be performed, there- 


| fiſtent with good order. The right wing of the 


8 — E @-4. — 
- > 
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army made the attack. As ſoon as the ſigni} 
was siven, all the drums and fifes ſtruck up at 
once. The ſoldiers advanced with a rapid pace. 
A numerous train of large field-pieces, placed 
at proper intervals, advanced with equal velo. 
city, and kept in a line with the front rank. 
The rapidity with which they were charged and 
7 diſcharged as they advanced was quite aſtoniſh. 
ing. When the line came within a proper dif. 
tance of the village, the ſoldiers began to uſe 


| their firelocks. In the mean time there was a 


furious cannonade, and diſcharge of ſmall hot 
from the village. The King was between the 
advancing line and the village during the attack. 
When they had got very near the hedges, a new 
battery opened from the village. The King 
gave a ſignal, and the firſt line broke, fell into 
an artificial confuſion, and gave back towards 
the ſecond line, which opened at ſeveral places, 
and cloſed again the moment the retreating 
line had pierced through. The ſecond line 
then moved to the attack, as the former had 
done. This alſo ſeemed to be repulſed, a retreat 
was ſounded, and the whole wing began to retire. 
A body of cavalry then appeared from the vi- 
lage, and were advancing to charge the retreat- 
ing army, but were themſelves charged, and dri- 
ven back, by the cavalry of the right wing. 


po body of u purſued alſo from the vi. 
lage, and haraſſed the retreating army, Thele 
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were ſometimes repulſed by the ſoldiers, who 
turned and fired on them, and ſometimes by 
detached * of W which drove them 
AWAY. : 


Theſe various operations laſted from five in 8 


| the morning till noon, when the troops returned 
to Berlin. It is hardly poſſible for any words of 
mine to convey an adequate idea of the perfect 
manner in which theſe evolutions were executed. 
The charges made by the cavalry were praiſed by 
the King himſelf, I had never ſeen ſo great a 


| body together, and had no idea that it was poſ- 


ſible to charge at full gallop, and keep the ranks 
| and diſtances ſo exactiy as they did. 


| Vpon the principle, that velocity i is equal to 


| lightneſs of the horſes by the quickneſs of their 
motion. The huffars in the Pruſſian army are 

| taught, not only to haraſs a retreating army in 
detached parties, but to charge like heavy ca- 

| valry in a large body. The late General Seid- 


| weight, they endeavour to compenſate for the 


litz, who had the reputation of being the beſt 


officer of cavalry in Europe, brought the Pruſ- 
tian dragoons to a wonderful degree of perfec- 
tion, and it is ſaid that he gained the battle of 
Roſbach by one briſk charge. Ever ſince, the 
King of Pruflia has beſtowed great attention on 
his cavalry. 'They are now habituated to charge 
in large bodies, and at full ſpeed. 
vol. II. „„ 
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The cuiraſſiers are the flower of the Pruſſian 


army. They are dreſſed in buff coats, and 


wear very heavy iron breaſt- plates, which cover 


all the fore- part of the body, and have been 
tried by muſket ſhot before they 3 are | delivered 
- to the men. 


i med to mention that the infantry 
were ordered to ſhout as they advanced to the 
attack on the village, and that this practice is 
adopted by the Pruſſians in actual ſervice. The 
King, as I am informed, is of opinion, that 
this keeps up the ſpirits of the men, and pre- 
vents them from reflecting on the danger of 
their ſituation. There are a greater proportion 


of drummers in the Pruſſian ſervice than in 


moſt others: a regulation, in all probability 
N on the ſame principle. 


The evening after the reviews, there were a 
concert and ſupper at Prince Henry's palace. 
The Queen was preſent, and the King's bro- 
thers, Henry himſelf, and Ferdinand, with their 
Princeſſes; alſo the Prince and Princeſs of 
Pruſſia, Prince Frederick of Brunſwick and his 
Princeſs, and a numerous company. I here de- 
livered to Prince Frederick the letter I had 
brought from his mother, who I found had be- 
fore apprized him of my intention to go to 
Berlin, 
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The King himſelf was not preſent. He ſel- 
dom appears at feſtivals. All his hours, not 
employed in buſineſs, he ſpends in reading, or 
in the ſociety, of a few people whom he eſteems. 
The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick is at pre- 
ſent the King's moſt conſtant companion, a a 
choice which does not more honour to the Prince 
than to, the . een. 


Prince Hensy'! 8 ee is one b he mol 
magnificent buildings in Berlin. N o ſubject of 
the King of Pruſſia lives in a more ſumptuous 
manner than this Prince, who keeps a nume- 
rous eſtabliſhment of ſervants, moſtly hand- 
ſome young men, very richly dreſſed. The en- 
tertainment on this occaſion was | remarkably 
ſplendid. | = 1 5 
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| 

* T 1 

Tu E 4 after the reviews, the King, at- 

| tended by his nephew, the Prince of Pruſſa, * 
and the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, ſet out 
for Magdeburg, where there is a camp of ; 
185, ooo men. He afterwards will proceed to q 
ZBiüileſia, and his new acquired dominions in Po- | 
Hand, ee T 
weeks at leaſt, a 
His Majeſty makes the ſame circuit twice d 


every year. Surely no King in Europe can P 


have ſuch a thorough knowledge of his domi- a 
nions and ſubjects as this monarch. His ab- * 
ſence from Berlin has made but little relaxa- th 
tion in the duty, and none in the diſcipline of de 
the troops. The reviews were ſcarcely over, T 
when field-days began. There are 1500, or K 
| 2000 of the troops belonging to this garriſon, Bi a 
exerciſed in the park almoſt every morning, 0 
n 


beſides thoſe who appear on the parade | for the 
ordinary guards. 


A review, ſuch as that Which 1 endeavoured 
to deſcribe, is undoubtedly one of the fined 
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hows that can be exhibited; but when a ſpec- 
tator of ſenſibility reflects on the means by 
which theſe poor fellows are brought to this 
wonderful degree of accuracy, he will pay a 
ſevere tax for this ſplendid exhibition. The 


Pruſſian diſcipline on a general view is beauti- 
ful; in detail it is ſhocking, | 


When the young ruſtic. is 8 to the 
regiment, he is at firſt treated with a degree of 
gentleneſs; he is inſtructed by words only how 
to walk, and to hold up his head, and to carry 
his firelock, and he is not puniſhed, though he 
ſhould: not ſucceed in his earlieſt attempts: 
they allow his natural aukwardneſs and timi- 
dity to wear off by degrees: they ſeem cauti- 
ous of confounding him at the beginning, or 
driving him to deſpair, and take care not to 


pour all the terrors of their diſcipline upon his 


aſtoniſhed ſenſes at once. When he has been 
alittle familiariſed to his new ſtate, he is taught 
the exerciſe of the firelock, firſt alone, and af- 
terwards with two or three of his companions. 
This is not entruſted to a corporal or ſerjeant; it 
is the duty of a ſubaltern officer. In the park 
at Berlin, every morning may be ſeen the Lieu- 
tenants of the different regiments exerciſing with 
the greateſt aſſiduity, ſometimes a ſingle man, 
| at other times three or four together; and now, 
if the young recruit ſhows neglect or remiſſ- 
neſs, his attention is rouſed by che officer's. 

F 3 
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cane, which is applied with augmenting energy, 


till he has acquired the full command of his 
firelock. He is taught ſteadineſs under arms, 


and the immobility of a ſtatue 3 he is inform. 


ed, that all his members are to move only at 
the word of command, and not at his own plea- 
ſure; that ſpeaking, coughing, ſneezing, are 
all unpardonahle crimes; and when the poor 
lad is accompliſhed” to their mind, they give 
him to underſtand, that now it is perfecty 


known what he can do, and therefore the ſmal- 
| left deficiency will be puniſhed with rigour. 


And although he ſhould deſtine every moment 


of his time, and all his attention to cleaning his 


arms, taking care of his clothes, and practiſing 
the manual exerciſe, it is but barely poſſible for 
him to eſcape puniſhment ; and if his captain 
happens to be of a capricious or cruel diſpoſi- 
tion, the ill-fated ſoldier loſes the poor chance 


of that poſſibility. 


: As for the officers, they are not indeed ſub- 


| Jefted to corporal puniſhment, but they are 
obliged to beſtow as unremitting attention on 
duty as the men. The ſubalterns are almoſt 
conſtantly on guard, or exerciſing the recruits : 
the Captain knows that he will be blamed by 
| his Colonel, and can expect no promotion, if 
his company be not as perfect as the others: 
the Colonel entirely loſes the King's favour it 
| his regiment ſhould fail in any — the 


— 
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General is anſwerable for the diſcipline of the 


brigade, or garriſon under his immediate com- : 
mand. The King will nor be ſatisfied with the 
General's report on that ſubject, but muſt exa- 
mine every thing himſelf; ſo that from his 
Majeſty, down to the common centinel, every 
individual is alert. And as the King, who is 


the chief ſpring and primum mobile of the 


whole, never relaxes, the faculties of every ſub- 
ordinate perſon are kept in conſtant exertion: 
the conſequence of which is, that the Pruſſian 
army is the beft diſciplined, and the readieſt for 
ſervice at a minute's warning of any now in the 

world, or. perhaps that ever was in it. Other 


| + monarchs have attempted to carry diſcipline to 


the ſame degree of perfection, and have begun 


| this plan with aſtoniſhing eagerneſs. - But a lit- 


tle time and new objects have blunted their 
keenneſs, and divided their attention. They 


| have then delegated the execution to 2 com- 


mander in chief, he to another of inferior rank, 
and thus a certain degree of relaxation having 


once taken place, ſoon pervades the whole ſyf- 


tem; but the perſeverance of the King of Pruſ- 
ſia is without example, and is perhaps the moſt 


remarkable part of his extraordinary character. 


That degree of exertion which a man of 
2 vigorous mind is capable of making on ſome 
very important occaſion, the King of Pruſſia 
. has made for thirty years at a Eretch, without 
F - 


ns oth , 
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- permitting pleafure, indolence, difguſt, or dif. 
appointment, to interrupt his plan for a ſingle 


the various departments of his government to 
could go, the ſame exertions. I leave you to 


judge in what manner ſuch a man muſt be 
ſerved, and what he is capable of performing. 


day. And he has obliged every perſon through 


make, as far as their characters and ſtrength 
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Berlin. | 


No candies 1 in life can be more active, and. 

at the ſame time have leſs. variety in it, than 
that of a Pruſſian officer in: the time of peace. 
He is continually employed in the ſame occu- 
pation, and continually. occupied in the ſame 
place. There is no rotation of. the troops as in 

the Britiſh: ſervice: The regiments which were 
placed in Berlin, Magdeburg, Schweidnitz, 
and the other garriſons at the concluſion of the 
war, remain there ſtilk It is dreaded, that if 
they were occaſionally moved from one garriſon 
to another; the foreigners. in the ſervice; who. 


are exceedingly prone to deſertion, might then 


find. opportunities, which according to the 
een plan they cannot: for however deſirous 
2 Pruſſian ſoldier may be to deſert, the thing is 
almoſt impoſſible. The moment a man is miſ- 
ſing, a certain number of cannons are fired, 


which announce the deſertion to the whole 


country. The peaſants have a conſiderable re- 
ward for ſeizing a deſerter, and are liable to 
ſevere penalties if they harbour, or aid him in 
making his eſcape, and parties from the gar- 
rilons are ſent after him in every direction. 


4 
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As none of the ſoldiers are ever allowed to go 


5 without the walls of the town, it requires great 

addreſs to get over this firſt difficulty; and when 
they have been ſo far fortunate, many chances 
remain againſt their eſcaping through the Pruf. 
ſian dominions; and even when they arrive ſafe 
in any of the neighbouring ſtates, 


N unc akon fortuna viros tot caſibus 200. 
Inſequitur. 


For there they will ectiohly be e to inliſ 


again as ſoldiers; ſo that on the whole, how. 
ever unhappy they may be, it is abſurd to at- 


tempt deſertion in any other way than by kill. 


ing themſelves, which RT as 1. am told, 
Degihs to prevail, 


In conſequence of their remaining "conſtantly 
in the ſame place, converſing always with the 


_ _—_ people, and being employed uniformly in 


the ſame buſineſs, the Pruſſian officers acquire 
a ſtaid, ſerious appearance, exceedingly different 
from the gay, diſſipated, degage air of Britiſh 

or French officers. Their only amuſement, or 
relaxation, from the duties of their profeſſion, 

| ſeems to be walking on the parade, and con- 
verſing with each other. The inferior officers, 
thus deprived of opportunities of mixing in 
general ſociety, and not having time for ſtudy, 


can have no very extenſive range of ideas. Their 


| knowledge, it muſt be confeſſed, is pretty much 
confined to that branch of tactics in which they 


. F 


. 
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are ſo much employed; and many of them at 


length ſeem to think, that to ſtand firm and 
ſteady, to march erect, to wheel to the right E 


and left, and to charge and diſcharge a firelock, 
if not the ſole uſe of human 1 is at 
leaſt the chief end of their creation. 


Ae King, e I have ben informed; hay no 


inclination that they ſhould reaſon on a larger 
compaſs of thought, which might poſſibly lead 


them to deſpiſe their daily employment of dril- 
ung ſoldiers, counting the buttons of their coats, 


and examining the ſtate of their ſpatterdaſhes, 


and breeches. For as ſoon as men's minds be- 
come ſuperior to their buſineſs, the buſineſs will 
not be ſo well performed. Some application to 


other ſtudies, and opportunities of mixing with 


a more general ſociety , might make them more 
agreeable men, but no better - Captains, lieu- 
tenants and eee, 


His Majeſty i imagines he will always find a 


ſufficient number of men of a more liberal turn 


of mind, and more extenſive notions, for officers 
of great truſt and ſeparate commands, where 
the general muſt act according to emergencies, 


and the light of his own underſtanding. Ile 
believes alſo, that this general ſyſtem will not. 
deprive him of the advantage of particular ex- 


ceptions, or prevent genius from being diſtin- 
guiſhed, when it exiſts in the humbleſt ſpheres 
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ſerves any dawnings of this kind ; when any 
officer, or even ſoldier, diſcovers uncommon. 
talents, or an extenſive capacity, he is ſure to be 
advanced, and placed in a ſituation where his 

abilities may have a full power of exertion; while 
thoſe muſt ſtand ſtill, or be moved by a very ſlow 
gradation, who have no other merit to depend 
on for promotion but aſſiduity alone, which in | 
the Pruſſian ſervice, can never conduct to that 
rank in the army, where other ** are 
wanted. 


As to the common men, the leading idea of 
| the Pruffian diſcipline is to reduce them, in 
many reſpects, to the nature of machines; that 
they may have no volition of their own, but be 
actuated ſolely by that of their officers; that 
they may have fuch a ſuperlative dread of thoſe 
officers as annihilates all fear of the enemy ; and 
that they may move forwards when ordered, 
without deeper reaſoning or more concern than 
the firelocks they carry along with them. 


' Conſidering the length to which this ſyſtem 
is carried, it were to be wiſhed that it could be 

carried ſtill further, and that thoſe unhappy 
men, while they retained the faculties of hear- 
ing and obeying orders, could be deprived of 
every other kind of feeling. 


The common fine of flavery i in Aſia, or that 
to which people of civil profeſſions in the moſt 
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moſt deſpotic countries are ſubject, is freedom 
in compariſon of this kind of military ſlavery. 
| The former are not continually under the eyes 
of their tyrants, but for long intervals of time 
may enjoy life without reſtraint, and as their 
| taſte dictates; but all the foreign foldiers in this 

ſervice, and thoſe of the natives, who are ſuſ- 

pected of any intention to deſert, and conſe- 
quently never allowed furloughs, are always un- 
der the eye of ſomebody, who has the power, 
| and too often the inclination, to controul every 

action of their — and every deſire of their 

hearts. 5 


Since ſuch a number of men all over Europe 
are doomed to this ſtate of conſtraint, it is 
much to be lamented that, from the nature of 
the ſervice, the doom ſhould fall on the uſeful, 
induſtrious peaſantry, who, when uncontrouled 
by cruel and abſurd policy, paſs their days in 
cheerfulneſs, taſting every real pleaſure without 
the nauſea of ſociety, or the ſtings of remorſe, 
and perhaps, of all mankind, have the greateſt 
enjoyment of life. The ſum total of happi- 
neſs, deſtroyed by removing men from this ſitu- 
ation into a ſtate of miſery, muſt be infinitely 
greater than if many of the uſeleſs, wealthy, 
and luxurious could be tranſlated into the ſame 
ſtate. This would not be annihilating happineſs, 
but only ſhifting the ſcene of the wretched. 
Such recruits would only be harraſſed by the 
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caprices of others inſtead of their own;—plague: 
with the manual exerciſe, inſtead of being tor. 
tured by peeviſhneſs and diſguſt ; laid up i 
conſequence of running the gauntlet, inſtead e 
being laid up with the gout ;—and, finally, 
| knocked down by a cannon-ball, inſtead of he. 
ing killed by a fit of the apoplexy or a ſurfcit, 
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Berlin. 


Ins" 8 1 E AD of eig you with any more 
obſervations of my own, on the nature of the 
Pruffian diſcipline, or the principles on which it 
is founded, I ſhall give you the ſubſtance of 


ſome converſations I have had on that ſub- 


ject with a Pruffian officer of character. 


: Walking « one morning in the Park, we ſaw a 

poor fellow ſmartly caned, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe he did not return the ram- rod into 
his piece with ſo much celerity as the reſt of the 
platoon. I turned away with indignation from 
the ſight, which the officer obſerving, ſaid, 
You think the puniſhment too ſevere for the 
crime?—There was no crime, faid I: the ram- 
rod ſlipt through his fingers by accident, and it 


is not poſſible to imagine, that the man had any 


intention to perform this important motion leſs 
rapidly than his comrades. Every thing muſt 
be conſidered as of importance by a ſoldier, 


replied my Pruſſian acquaintance, which his 
officer orders him to do. In all probability, 


the fault was involuntary ; ; but it 1s not always | 
poſſible to "—_— involuntary faults from 
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thoſe that happen through negligence. To pre. 
vent any man from hoping that his negligence 
will be forgiven as involuntary, all blunders are 
puniſſied, from whatever cauſe they happen; 
the conſequence of which is, that every man is 


e more attentive and alert than he would otherwiſe 


be. I remember, added he, that it was very 
uſual on field-days for the dragoons to have 
their hats blown off. Nobody ſuſpected that they 
had bribed the wind to play this trick; yet a ge- 
neral officer being put in bad humour by the 
frequency of the accident, gave orders to puniſh 
every man to whom it ſhould happen, and ſince 
that order was put in force, the hats have been 

much ſeldomer blown 1 : 


36 es mentioned a fact which appeared to me 
ſtill more extraordinary. A huſſar, at the laſt 
review, had fallen from his horſe, at full gallop, 
and was ſo much bruiſed, that it was found ne- 
ceſſary to carry him to the hoſpital; and J had 
been aſſured, that as ſoon as the man ſhould. be 
perfectly recovered, he would certainly be puniſh- 
ed for having fallen. Now, continued I, though 
a man be alittle careleſs about his hat, it cannot 
be imagined, that this huſſar was not ſeriouſly 
inclined to keep his ſeat; for by falling, he might 
have broke his neck, or have been trod to death: 
Or, even if you chooſe to ſuppoſe, that he did 
not ride with all the attention he ought, yet, as 
he received one ſevere puniſhment by the fall, 
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| + would be cruel to inflict another. I have no- 
thing to oppoſe to the ſolidity of your argument, 
replied the Pruſſian, but that General Seidlitz, 
who was the beſt officer of cavalry in the world, 
frſt introduced this piece of cruelty, ſince which 

it is certain, that the men have not fallen ſo 
often, The King imagines, continued the Pruſ- 
ſian, that diſcipline is the foul of an army; that 
men in the different nations of Europe are, in 
thoſe qualities which are thought neceſſary for a 
ſoldier, nearly on a par; that in two armies of 
equal numbers, the degrees of diſcipline will de- 
termine how far one is ſuperior to the other. His 
great object, therefore, is to keep his own army 
at the higheſt poſſible degree of perfection in 
this eſſential point. If that could be done by 
gentle means, undoubtedly he would prefer 
them. He is not naturally of a cruel diſpoſition. 
His general conduct to officers of rank proves 
this. Finding that the hopes of promotion, and 

a ſenſe of honour, are ſufficient motives to 
prompt them to their duty, he never has had 
recourſe, except in caſes of treachery, to any 
higher puniſhment than diſmiſſing them. In 
lome remarkable inſtances, he has diſplayed 
more mildneſs than is ufual in any other ſervice. 
dome of his Generals have allowed towns of the 
greateſt importance to be taken by ſurpriſe 3 
others have loſt entire armies; yet he never was 
influenced by popular clamour, or by the ruinous 
condition of his own affairs in conſequence of | 


tary, but has rather alleviated it by ſome clauſe 
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thoſe loſſes, to put any of the unfortunate gene. W 
rals to death. And when any of them have been ! fai 
ſuſpended for a certain time, or de -clared, by 
the decree of a court-martial, incapable of a mi. 
litary command under him, he has never aggrà. 
_ vated the ſentence by any opprobrious commen. 


or meſſage, which ſpared the honour: of the con. 
demned e 


The common ſoldiers cannot be kept to their 
duty by mild treatment. Severe and immediate 

_ corporal puniſhment is found abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary. Not to ufe it at all, or to uſe it in a degree 
incapable of producing the full effect, would be 
weakneſs. Soldiers are ſometimes puniſhed for 
lips, which perhaps all their-attentton cannot 
prevent; becauſe, though it is impoſſible to al- } 
certain, that any particular man could hae 
avdided them, yet experience has taught, that, 
by puniſhing every blunder,- fewer are commit- 
ted on the whole. This ſufficiently juſtifies the 


oy of 

practice of what you call cruelty, but which is in © 
reality ſalutary diſcipline ; for an individual fut- ©, 
fering unjuſtly is not ſo great an evil in an army, Wi p. 


as the permitting negligence to paſs unpuniſhed. 

To allow ten guilty men to eſcape, rather than 

riſk the puniſhment of one innocent perſon, may 

de a good maxim in morality, or in civil govert- 

ment, but the reverſe will be found preferable i in 
military diſcipline. 
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When the Pruffian had finiſhed his diſcourſe, 

[ faid, You ſeem to neglect all thoſe incitements 
which are ſuppoſed to. influence the minds of 
ſoldiers ; the love of glory, the love of country, 
jou count as nothing. You addreſs yourſelf to 
no paſſion but one. Fear | is the only inſtrument 
by which you compel your common men to deeds 


of intrepidity. Never mind the inſtrument, re- 
plied the Pruſſian, but look to the effect. . 


T am convinced, anſwered: I, that Britiſh lol = 
tiers, with that degree of diſcipline which ſub- 
fiſts in our army, which is not near ſo rigid as 
yours, animated by their native courage, and 
the intereſt which even the common men take 
in all their country's quarrels, are at leaſt equal 
to any other troops. 


hope, ſaid he, the e will not be 
made ſoon, for I eſteem your nation, and ſhould 
be ſorry to ſee your troops oppoſed to ours in 
the field; but till they are, you cannot be ſure 

of the juſtneſs of your aſſertion. The advan- 
tages you gained over the French in the late war 
rather makes for my argument, becauſe the 
French army is more remiſs in the article of diſ- 
ane than yours. f 


3 I then returned to my old ground, the cruel- 
ty of haraſſing and tormenting men without in- 

termiſſion; and aſſerted, that the. advantages 

| ariſing from ſuch exceſſive ſeverity, even though 
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they ſhould be as great as he repreſented, could 
not form a ſufficient reaſon for rendering the 
lives of ſo many men 2 1 5 


Ido not know that they are miſerable, | re- 
plied he. When men are but indifferently fed, 
forced to perform very hard duty, certain of 
being ſeverely puniſhed for the fmalleſt faults, 
and ſometimes even for their misfortunes, can 
| you doubt, ſaid I, that thefe men are miſerable? 
| They do not ſeem miſerable, replied he, they 
bear it very well And would you, added 1, 
| have the leſs remorſe in tormenting men, be- 


cauſe they have the —M of mind to bear it 


vel? 


5 I then told him a ſtory I had heard of an 
Engliſh ſailor, who was tried for a robbery he 


had committed on the highway. While his 


doom was pronouncing, he raiſed a piece of 


rolled tobacco to his mouth, and held it between | 


his teeth till he heard the ſentence of death 
| paſſed on him. He then bit off a piece of the 
tobacco, and began to chew it with great un- 


cum. Sirrah, ſaid the judge, piqued at the 


man's indifference, do you know that you are to 
be hanged in a very ſhort time? So I hear, ſaid 
the ſailor, ſquirting a little tobacco juice from 
his mouth. Do you know, rejoined the judge, 
where you ſhall go when you die? I cannot tell 


indeed, an't pleaſe your honour, ſaid the ſailor 
— Why, then, cried the judge, with a tremen- 
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dous voice, I will tell you : You will go to hell, 
you villain, and there be burnt to all eternity. 
if I ſhould, replied the ſailor, with perfect 


tranquillity, I es 5 Lord, 1 mall be able 
| to bear it. | 
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LETTER lxavil. 
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| Berlin, of 
8 is certainly one of the moſt - 
beautiful cities in Europe. The ſtreets are built 
in a very regular manner, and of a commodious 
| breadth. In the new town they are perfectly th 
_ ſtraight. Frederick-ftreet is reckoned two Eng- Tl 
| liſh miles and a half, or a French league, in gi. 
length. Others which go off at right angles in 
from that, are a mile, or a mile and a half ur 
long. g en 
Some people aſſert, that Berlin covers a: . 
much ground as Paris. Theſe are not French- 
men, as you will readily believe; neither am! 
of that opinion, but it certainly approaches muck Ve 
| nearer to Paris in ſize than in number of inha- 
bitants ; Berlin is undoubtedly more than halt s 
the ſize of Paris, yet I am convinced it does not 
: contain above a fifth of the inhabitants. oo 
| 2 There are a few very magnificent building "M 
| in this town. 'The reſt are neat houſes, built of | : 
| 2 a fine white free-ſtone, generally one, or at ; 
B moſt two ſtories high. Here, as at Potſdam, . 
the finiſhing within does not correſpond with . 
the elegance of the outſide, and the ſoldiers are : 
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quartered on the ground- floor in rooms looking 
to the ſtreet. The principal edifices are the 


of theſe are very magnificent. The arſenal, 
| which is a noble ſtructure, is built in the form 
of a ſquare. WWe were informed, that at pre- 
ſent it contains . arms for 200,000 men. I am 
convinced. this 1 is NO exaggeration. 5 
The new Naben Catholic church is by far | 
the moſt elegant place of worſhip in the city. 
The King allows the free exerciſe of every reli- 
gion over all his dominions. He thinks the 
ſmalleſt controul on men's conſciences highly 5 
unjuſt. He even has the delicacy not to influ- 
ence them by his example, and offends no reli- 


gion, by giving : a preference to any one in par- 
tienla r "RY 


On the front of the opera-houſe, which "= Wh 
very beautiful e is this e 


FREDERICUS REX, APOLLINE ET MUSIS. 


Alfter obſerving the inſcriptions and ornaments 
of the palaces and other public buildings, the 
new method of decorating the churches, the 
number of Mercuries, Apollos, Minervas, and 
Cupids, that are to be met with in this country, 
aſtranger might be led to ſuſpect that the Chriſ- 
tian religion was exploded from the Pruſſian do- 


minions, and old Jupiter and his ami reſtored 
to their ancient Honours, 


King's palace, and that of Prince Henry. Both 9 5 
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There is an equeſtrian ſtatue of William, the 
| Great Elector, on the new bridge over the 


Spree. This is highly eſteemed as a piece of 


fine workmanſhip. In the corner of one of the 
_ ſquares, is a ſtatue of Marſhal Schwerin. He 
is repreſented holding the enſign with which he 
advanced at the famous battle of Prague. Per. 
ceeiving his troops on the point of giving way, 
he ſeized this from the officer's hands whoſe 
duty it was to carry it, and marched towards 
the enemy, calling out, Let all but cowards 
follow me. The troops, aſhamed to abandon 
their general, charged once more, and turned 
the fortune of the day. But the brave old Mar- 
Hal was killed, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. Do not you think the trouble of living ſo 
* was amply repaid by ſuch a death f 


Inſtead of ſaints or 9 the King in. 
tends, that the churches of Berlin ſhall be orn+ 
mented with the portraits of men who have been 
uſeful to the ſtate.» Thoſe of the Marſhals 
Schwerin, Keith, Winterfield, and ſome other 

are n placed in the great Lu theran church, 


The ſociety into which ngen may be ad- 
— in this capital, is not various or exten- 
The Pruſſian officers of the higher ranks, 

= time is not entirely engroſſed, like that 
of their inferiors, by the duties of their profeſ- 
non, live moſtly with their own families, ar 
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with each other. Excluſive of other reaſons 
which might determine them to this, it is un- 
derſtood, that the king does not approve of 


their forming intimacies with foreign miniſters, 
or with ſtrangers. | 


The Dont [278 - followed the King to 
e to ſee the reviews there, and has 
ſince made a tour as far as Leipſic, with two . 
Engliſh gentlemen. My connection with him, 
and the letter I brought from the Dutcheſs of 
Brunſwick, have procured me invitations, which 
I ſhould otherwiſe have had but a ſmall chance 
of receiving. I paſſed a day lately at a very 
pleaſant villa, about fix miles from Berlin, be- 
longing to the King's brother, Prince Ferdi- 
rand. He is married to a ſiſter of the Princeſs 


| of Heſſe Caſſel's. The Princeſs of Pruſſia was 


there at the ſame time, and Prince Frederick of 

Brunſwick, with his Princeſs, who is remark- 

ably pretty. I have the honour of ſupping 
ſometimes with Prince Frederick, who lives 
conſtantly at Berlin. To the ſpirit and viva- 
city common to all his family, he adds a taſte 
for poetry, and has compoſed ſome dramatic 
pleces in the French language, which have 
been repreſented on a little theatre in his own 
houſe, and in private ſocieties at Berlin. There 


has been a continued round of feaſting all che 
aſt week. 
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The Princeſs of Pruſſia gave a breakfaſt at a 
garden in the Park, to which a large company 


was invited. There was dancing, which con- | 


tinued all the forenoon. Upon all theſe occa- 
ſions, I ſaw none of that ſtate and ceremony of 
which the Germans are accuſed. Thoſe of the 
| higheſt rank behaved with the greateſt eaſe and 
affability to every perſon preſent, and joined in 


the country-dances, without oblerving any form 


or etiquette, 


The miniſter, Count Finkenſtein, gave 1 


great dinner and ball, on account of he an 


age of one of his ſons. The Count Reuſe, and 
ſome others, have alſo given entertainments; 
but the chief and permanent ſociety is to be 


found at the houſes of the foreign miniſters who 


reſide here. I have been introduced to all of 


them by Mr. Harris, his Majeſty's envoy extra- 


ordinary, who lives here in a ſtyle which does 


honour to his country and himſelf. 


We have received very great civilities alſo 
from Baron Van Swieten, miniſter from the 
Court of Vienna, a man of wit and erudition. 
He is ſon to the celebrated phyſician, whoſe 
works are ſo highly eſteemed all over Europe. 
There are two or three general officers who ar? 
pretty often at the houſes of theſe miniſters, and 

entertain ſtrangers occaſionally at home. Be- 
ſides thoſe I have named, there are very few 
df the King of Pruſiia's ſervants who have any 
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connection with the ſtrangers that come to Ber- 
lin. I have had the happineſs of forming an 
acquaintance here with two very agreeable 
French gentlemen, the Marquis de Laval, ſon 
of the Duke of that name, and the Comte de 
Clermont, grandſon of that Monſ. de Saint 
Hillaire, whoſe arm was carried off by the ſame 
bullet which killed Marſhal Turenne. You re- 
member the ſentiment which St. Hillaire ex- 


preſſed to his ſon, who lamented his wound, 


A ſentiment which proved, that his magnani- 
mity was equal to tlrat of the hero whom he ſo 
greatly preferred to himſelt. 
JVVß'ö A Adieu. 
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Berlin. 


Wu! E N we arrived here firſt, the. Queen 
lived at Mont Bijou, a ſmall palace juſt with. 
out the gates. Her Majeſty had a public day 
twice a week while ſhe remained there; but ſhe 
has lately removed to Shoenhauſen, another pa- 
lace, ſituated two leagues from Berlin, where 
ſhe paſſes the ſummer. Here ſhe has a public 


day once a week. The Princes, the nobility, 
the foreign miniſters, and ſtrangers, generally 


attend on theſe occaſions at five in the evening, 


After her Majeſty has walked round the circle, 
and ſpoke a few words to every one, ſhe ſits 
down to cards. 'There is a table for the Queen, 
and one for each of the Princeſſes, all of whom 
chooſe their own parties. The reſt of the com- 
pany preſent themſelves for a few minutes at 
cach of theſe card-tables, after which the duty 
of the day is over, and they walk in the garden, 


or form parties at cards in the other apartments, 


as they think proper, and return to Berlin when 


it begins to grow dark. On ſome particular 
nights, her Majeſty invites a conſiderable num- 


ber of the company to ſupper, who then remain 


till midnight. 
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The Queen's Court reſembles the other 
| Courts of Europe ; whereas that of Sans-Souci 
is upon quite a new plan. No ſtrangers are re- 
ceived there, nor any other perſons, except ſuch _ 
as have real buſineſs with the King. There 
his Majeſty is employed in his affairs from morn- 
ing till evening, and ſpends the hours he deſ- 
| tines for relaxation in the company of two or 
| three men of letters, and a few officers who 

dine with him daily.— When he has buſineſs 
with any of his ſervants, or with the foreign 
miniſters, which cannot be executed by letter, 
they attend him at Sans-Souci, and come away 
s ſoon as that buſineſs is tranſactedt. 


Thole aſſemblies at See are the only : 
| eſtabliſhed amuſement for the ladies of quality 
| at Berlin during the ſummer ; but you have 
frequent opportunities of meeting with the 

court ladies at the houſes of the foreign mini- 


ſters. 


The French manners and turn of thinking 

certainly prevail very little among the Pruſſian | 
_ officers; but the ladies of the court of Berlin 
have more the air of French women, than thoſe 
| of any court I have ſeen. Mademoiſelle de 
| Hartfeld, firſt lady of honour to the Queen, 
with an infinite deal of wit, has all the eaſe and 
elegance which diſtinguiſh the ladies of the 
Court of Verſailles. 
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His Majety very ſeldom appears at the 


Queen's court, or at any place where women 


form part of the aſſembly. When he inclines 


to unbend, his amuſements are of a nature in 


which they can take no ſhare. I once ſaid to a 
lady of this Court, that it was a pity his Ma- 


jeſty did not love women. Conſidering his 
time of life, ſaid ſhe, we could diſpenfe with 


his love, but it is hard that he cannot endure 


us, 8 


the men in general. Many of the married 


women particularly, have avowed admirers, | 


who attend them on all occaſions, are invited 


with them to all entertainments, fit next them 
at table, and whom the maſter or miſtreſs of 


the feaſt takes care to place in the ſame party 
with them at cards. When a lady is not pro- 
vided with an attendant of this kind, her huſ- 
band, as well as herſelf, is generally a little out 


of countenance, and both ſeem rather in an 
aukward fituation, till this neceſſary concomi- 


tant be found. 


A misfortune of a very ſerious nature happen- 


ed lately to a. certain gentleman here; inſtead 
of expreſſing concern about him or his wife (for 
he was a married man), every body ſympathiz- 


ed, in the tendereſt manner, with anather la- 


dy, between whom and this unfortunate gentle— 


Notwithſtanding this humour of the King's, 5 
the ladies here are by no means neglected by 
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a the moſt intimate connection was thought 
to ſubſiſt: they ſaid, ſhe was one of the wor- 
thieſt women in the world, and of ſuch delicate 
feelings, that her health might be injured by the 
impreſſion the gentleman's misfortune would 
make upon her mind. Being ſurpriſed that no 
mention was made of his wife all this time, 
| aſked if ſhe might not alſo be in ſome meaſure 
affected by her huſband's diſaſter ? I was told, 
that ſhe was otherwiſe occupied, and that any 
thing which could happen her huſband was of 
little or no importance to her. I then enquired 
if ſhe and her huſband lived on bad terms; 1 
was informed, that, on the contrary, they were 
on the beſt footing in the world, for that he was ; 
much attached to another woman, (the very 
lady they ſo greatly lamented) and that his wife 
vas entirely devoted to another man; ſo the ac- 
count between them being perfectly balanced, 
they lived free of all domeſtic debates, in a ſtate 
of mutual negle&, and quite engroſſed with ſe- 
| parate paſſions. 


In this country, when both art] es are willing, 
and when there are no children, a divorce may 
be obtained with very little trouble or expence; 
we are frequently in companies, where a lady, 
her preſent, and former huſband are at table, 
and all parties behave in the moſt polite and 
friendly manner to each other. . 
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I have heard of one gentleman, who hay. 
f ing lived in a ſtate of domeſtic jarring with his 
wife, got her perſuaded to concur with him in 
applying for a divorce. This was ſoon obtained. 
He then married another woman, with whom 


be was violently in love, and expected as uſual, 


eternal happineſs. After marriage, however, 
this paſſion cooled rather ſooner than com- 
mon, and within a few months he became the 
profeſſed admirer of his firſt wife. He now ſaw 
a thouſand charms in her perſon and converſi- 
tion, which had entirely eſcaped his notice, 


| while the bonds of wedlock ſubſiſted. He alſo 


_ diſcovered that certain peculiarities in her man- 
ner, which he had formerly thought exceed- 

ingly aukward, were in reality graceful. He 
expreſſed his remorſe for his former blindneſs in 
the moſt pathetic terms: the lady was ſoftened, 
and at length gave the moſt perfect marks of 
forgiveneſs; and it was univerſally thought, 
that he thus contrived to live in adultery with 
the very woman to whom he had been lawfully 
married. 


Here jealouſy is held in equal contempt and 


deteſtation, and ſcandal is very little known. 


People ſcem fo fully occupied with their own 
private affairs, that they ſeldom trouble their 


| heads about the buſineſs of their neighbours. If, 


in the courſe of converſation, an intimacy of a 
particular kind is hinted at between people of 
different ſexes, it is mentioned accidentally as a 
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| fat of no importance, and without the ſmalleft 
blame or ill-natured reflection on either of the 


parties. One reaſon of this may be, that there 
is ſcarce ſuch a thing (I am aſſured) as an old 


maid Ir in his Pruſſian Majeſty's nen 


The moſt faſhionable walk in Berlin, = 
the middle of one of the principal ſtreets. Be- 
fore the houſes on each ſide there is a cauſeway, 
and between theſe two cauſeways are fine gravel 


walks, planted with lime-trees. Tents are 


pitched under theſe, and ice, lemonade, and 


| other refreſhments ſold. The bands of mulic 
belonging to the regiments practiſe here in the 
| ſummer. The company generally are in the 
greateſt number in the e and often walk 


till it is very late. 


. et campus, et arer, 
Laeneſque ſub noctem ſuſurri, 
Compoſita repetantur hora. 
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Ede EG ric 
LETTER: IX” 5 
the 
15 ' Berlin, Fes 
Ne OTHING farpriſed me more, when I Gr no 
came to Berlin, than the freedom with which pri 
many people ſpeak of the meaſures of govern. viv 
ment, and the conduct of the King. I have to 
heard political topics, and others which I ſhould be 
Have thought ſtill more tickliſh, diſcuſſed here tre 
with as little ceremony as at a London coffee. an 
| Houle. The ſame freedom appears in the book- | the 
ſellers ſhops; where literary productions of all WW be 
kinds are ſold openly. The pamphlet lately | 
publiſhed on the diviſion of Poland, wherein the $ 
King is very roughly treated, is to be had 1 ſul 
cout difficulty, as well as other performances, | S 
which attack ſome of the moſt conſpicuous wo 
characters with all the bitterneſs of fatire. n 
. Tr q gar 
A government, ſupported by an army of in 
180, ooo men, may ſafely diſregard the criticiſms les 
of a few ſpeculative politicians, and the pen, of | do: 
the ſatiriſt. While his Majeſty retains the you 
power of diſpoſing of the lives and properties of abc 
his ſubjects as his wiſdom ſhall direct, he allows Wh 5" 
them the moſt perfect freedom to amuſe them- MW ®* 
ſelves with as many remarks or jokes on his con- 5 
10 


duct as they pleaſe. 
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The mind of this Monarch is infinitcly ſupe- 


| rior to that golliping diſpoſition, by which the 
deſpicable race of whitperers and retailers of 


ſcandal thrive at ſome courts. Convinced that 
the ſame perfidy, which can betray a real con- 


verſation, may invent a falſe one, he liſtens to EI 


no little, malicious tales of what has paſſed in 
private companies, or during the hours of con- 


| vivial mirth. Any perſon who ſhould attempt 
| to repeat anecdotes of this kind to him, would 


be driven from his preſence with diſgrace. He 


| treats with equal contempt all anonymous letters, 


and every kind of injurious information, when. 
the informer declines appearing openly in ſup- 
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This great Prince is ſo perfectly devoid of 
ſaſpicion and perſonal fear, that he reſides at 


| Sans-Souci without nny guard whatever. An 


orderly ſerjeant, or corporal only, attends there 


in the day-time to carry occaſional orders to the 
| garriſon at Potſdam, whither he always returns 
| in the evening. In this houſe, where the King 
| ſleps every night, there are not above ten or a 
| dozen perſons, the ſervants included. When 
| JourecolleCt that Sans-Souct is a ſolitary manſion, 

about half a league from Potſdam, where all the 


guards are ſhut up, and therefore could be of no 
manner of uſe, in caſe of any attempt on the 
King's perſon during the night; when you con- 
lider that he, who lies thus defenceleſs and ex- 
poſed, is a deſpotic monarch, who governs by 
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the dictates of his own will and underſtanding, 
without minding the ill humour or diſcontent gf | 
any man, or any ſet of men, and who, no doubt, 


bas many inveterate enemies, you muſt confeſs 
that all theſe circumſtances 8 8 . magnani- 


„ * 1 
Berlin, though not a fortified, 1s certainly 1 Ive 
very military town. When all the ſoldiers of * 
the garriſon are preſent, they amount to 30, oco. oe 
In their general conduct they are quiet, and the - 
police of the town is pretty well regulated. Yet * 


= there are ſome kinds of irregularities which pre- 
vail in the higheſt degree. Public courtezans 


are more numerous here than in any town in FE 
Europe, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 4 

tants. They appear openly at the windows in h 

the day- time, beckon to paſſengers as they walk WW by 

in the ſtreets, and ply for employment in any 1 

way they pleaſe, without diſturbance from the tl 
: magiſtrate. So al 

It ſeems to be a received opinion "DIY that If 


the peace and happineſs of the community are 
not interrupted by this ſpecies of licentiouſnels ; 
or perhaps it is believed, that an attempt to re- 
_ ſtrain it would be attended with conſequences 
worſe than the thing itſelf. Therefore nobody 
is allowed to moleſt or abufe thoſe who have 
choſen this for a trade, and as little attention 
is paid tocuftomers, who frequent the chambers 
of thoſe ladies, as if they ſtept into any other | 
| houſe or ſhop, to purchaſe any other commodity. 
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Another ſpecies of debauchery is faid to pre- 
rail in this capital. I imagine, however, that 


what is related on that nauſeous — is greatly 
exaggerated. 


"TE better kind of citizens and mater 
live entirely among thoſe of their own rank, and 
without affecting the manners of the courtiers, 
or ſtooping to the mean debauchery of the com- 
monalty, maintain the decency, plainneſs, and 
honeſty of the German character. 


His Pruſſian Majeſty bas applied lis attention 
to no object with ſo much zeal, and ſo little ſuc- 
ceſs, as to the eſtabliſhing of commerce in his 
dominions. All his efforts, in order to this, 
| have been rendered abortive by injudicious taxes, 
by monopolies, and other reſtrictions. Com- 
merce, like the wild commoners of the air and 
the foreſt, when confined or ſhackled, immedi- 


ately droops and dwindles, 0 or — alarmed, 
like Love, 


—— At ; ſight of human ties, 
A Spreads! its light wings, and in a moment fies. » 
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Berlin. 
1 THANK you, Sir, for the poem and pam- 


| Phlets you ſent me by - I own I do not 


think the former a very capital performance; 
yet am not ſurpriſed at the great run it has had. 
For though it had contained ſtill a ſmaller pro- 


portion of wit, it would have been a good deal 
reliſhed on account of the E and Perlen 
abuſe with which it abounds. 


The Engliſh nation have Pen had a oreat 
appetite for political writings but thoſe who 
cater for them have of late ſerved up ſuch meſſes 


of mere politics, as ſeem at length to have turned 


their ſtomachs: A little wit or perſonal ſatire is 
now found neceſſary to make even a news-paper 
go down. The firſt is not always at the command 


of the caterer : he therefore uſes the other! in its 


Place, which anſwers his purpoſe as well. 


1 never had any delight in contemplating or 
expoſing the dark ſide of human nature; but 


there are ſome ſhades ſo obvious, that you cannot 
open your eyes without obſerving them. The 


ſatisfaction that many people enjoy in reading 
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bels, wherein private characters are traduced; 
p of that number. If to be abuſed in pamphlets 
and news-papers is conſidered as adverſity, the 
truth of Rochefoucault's maxim 18 uncontrover- 
üble: Dans Tadverſite de nos meilleurs amis, | 
nous trouvons touj ours = quelque choſe * ne nous 
deplait pas. 


The common ſcribblers of the age have turn- 
ed to their own account this malevolent diſpoſi- 
ton, which they perceive to be ſo prevalent 
among men. Like the people who provide bulls 
and other animals to be baited by dogs for the 

amuſement of the ſpectators, theſe gentlemen 


| turn out a few characters every week to be 
mangled and torn in the moſt cruel ad in 


the public news- papers. 


It is the ſavage taſte of loſe who pay for theſe 
amuſements, which keeps them in uſe. The 


| writers of ſcurrilous books in London often bear 


no more malice to the individuals they abuſe, 
than the people in Paris and Vienna, who pro- 


| vide the other horrid amuſement, bear to the 
| boars, bulls, and other animals, «hich they ex- 
| pole to the fury of dogs. 


"Ig 8 the ſeribblers, thy ſeldom have any es 


knowledge of the perſons whofe characters they 


| attack. It is far from being impoſhible, that the 


author of the ſevere verſes you ſent me, has no 


| more acquaintance of the lords and gentlemen 
| againſt whom he writes with ſuch bitterneſs, 


he intended to inſert in a eertain work then pub 
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than the weaver who wove their pocket hang. 

kerchiefs. The motive for the fabrication f 

the one as well as the other commodity my 

probably was daily bread, and this poetaſter hy 

preferred ſatire to panegyric, merely becauſe he 
knew the firſt 1 was moſt to the taſte of his cu. 
tomers. 


12 n be once to have bern in a certain ſal 
Leak ole ſhop, when a letter was delivered t 8 
him, incloſing a paper, which, after he hal i the 
thrown his eyes over it, he preſented to me, 
telling me it was acharaQter of Lord S—, which 


liſhing. I fancy, added he, it will do pretty eb 
well; the author is a ſharp blade, I affure you, ber 
none of my boys carry ſuch an edge, or cut 10 
deep, as that little gladiator. | 'n 
81 found this a moſt ditter inrective 3 on 
above-mentioned nobleman, written with a! WW wh 
the inveteracy of malice and perſonal enmity, to 
branding him as a prodigy of ſenſuality, and 2c Wl and 
cuſing him of every villainous diſpoſition and ers, 
5 propenſity that ever tainted the moſt corrupt WW thi 
heart. oo | wh 
This, d 8 is a much more 8 pro- nol 
duction than is intended. The violence of this 5 
6 


poiſon will prove its own antidote. The moſt 
voracious ſtomach for ſlander and defamation 

will not be able to bear fuch a doſe, but mult 
reject it with diſguſt, Every reader of common 


wr 
* 1 
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underſtanding will clearly perceive, that all this 
abuſe has been dictated by malice and — 5 
reſentment. 


Then, replied the bookſeller; every reader ; 
| of common underſtanding will clearly perceive 
what does not exiſt ; for the writer of that 
paper, to my certain knowledge, never had the 
ſmalleſt intercourſe or connection with Lord 
8— ; never bore him any ill-will, and has not 
the moſt diſtant wiſh to injure that noble Lord; 
45 a proof of which, added he, taking another 
paper out of his drawer, here is a character of 
the ſame nobleman, written by the ſame author, 
| which is to appear about a week after the pub- 
lication of the former, by way of anſwer to it. 


| This ſecond paper was a continued evlogium 
on Lord S—— from beginning to end, in 


which the candid author, having compared him 


to ſome of the greateſt and moſt celebrated men, 
and having collected many of the brighteſt flow- 
ers, with which Plutarch has adorned his wor- 
| thies, he forms them into one large wreath, 
| which he very ſeriouſly binds round the Engliſh 
nobleman's brow, concluding with this obſerva- 
| tion, that as his Lordſhip reſembled them in 
their virtues, ſo like them he had been di- 
| ſinguiſhed by the moſt virulent attacks of envy 
and malice, which was a tax that had ov 
deen paid for ſuperior talents. 


Fir! there are ſome of them of ſuch mawkiſh, 
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How comes my Lord S——, ſaid I to the 

| bookſeller, to be ſelected from his brethren off 
the peerage, and diſtinguiſhed ſo remarkably br” foe 


the obloquy and the praife of your ingenious 
friend? 


e revties he, that nobleman 3 is at the 
head of an active department, and is one af 
thoſe vigorous and deciſive characters, which 
never fail to create a number of enemies and of 
friends. His enemies are delighted to ſee him 
abuſed, and it is expected that his friends vil 
be charmed to hear him praiſed ; and, between 

the two, my friend's productions will find : 
briſk fale, and I hope to make a tolerable job 

of his Lordſhip; which, let me tell you, can. 
not be done with every man of rank. Lord, 


water-gruel characters, as to intereſt no mortal 
There is a man of ſuch high 
rank and hack a known name, that I thought 
ſomething might have been made of him : and 
ſo I employed my little Drawcanſfir, for and 
againſt him, and two very pretty pamphlets he 
produced; but juſt as I was going to ſend then 
to the preſs, I happened to ſhew them to 1 
friend of mine, who is an admirable judge | in 
theſe matters. Theſe pamphlets, ſays he, are 
very well wrote : but they'll never pay the 
printing. The perſon who is the ſubject 0! 
them is of ſuch a cold, tame, civil, cautious 


diſpoſition, and has balanced ſo exactly through 
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E whole of his life, that he has never obliged 
cllobliged any one. He has neither friend 
or foe in the world: Every body ſays, he is a 
* enough ſort of a man; but were he to 
rak his neck to-night, no human creature | 

"1 feel either ſorrow or ſatisfaction at the 

xent, and a ſatire or panegyric on his grand- 
other would be as much read as thoſe written 
a him. 


the 
n off 
Nous 


the 
e of 
hich 
id of 
him 
will 
ween 
nd z 


k faith, fir; concluded the bookſeller, I took 
be hint, and ſo the pamphlets never appeared. 


Though J was a good deal entertained with 5 


e job y friend the bookſeller's reaſoning, yet I could 
can. Net help feeling indignation at the literary bravo, 


.ord, o lived in this infamous manner by wound- 


ki, ps and murdering, or at leaſt attempting to 
\rtal, Wurder, people's reputations. And thoſe are 
hig Not entirely free from blame, who, deteſting the 
volt Writer, take pleaſure in the writings. He has 


ry poſſibly the plea of neceſſitous circ umſtances 
urge in alleviation of his wickedneſs ; but 
e pleaſure they take ſeems to proceed from a 
ure, diſintereſted fondneſs of ſeeing others 


and 
and 
ts he 
them 


to a uſed. Many of thoſe who cry ſhame on the 
ge in Nentiouſneſs of the preſs, and exclaim againſt 
ar Ne injuſtice and cruelty of tearing private cha- 
the Peters to pieces in public papers, have the 
& of est virulent of theſe productions ſerved up 
tious ery morning as regularly as their toaſt and 
ough Wl 


tured with the ſcientific (kill of an anatomiſ, 
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butter. If they would forego the pleaſure g 
reading the moſt malicious of thoſe onde 


| the evil they complain of W ceaſe Uiredth, 


vat it is ridiculous, nd ſcvms ungrateky 
for people to affect an appearance of indighatin 
againſt thoſe who provide for them one of the 
greateſt enjoyments of their lives. To chuckk 
over ſcandal all the forenoon with every mark of 
pleaſure, and decry it in the evening with af. 
fected anger, is as prepoſterous as it would he in 
a judge, firſt to ſeduce a poor wench to forth 
cation, and then puniſh her for the ſin, : 


You may poſlibly retort upon me, by __ 
me in mind of the admiration I expreſſed « 


the ſtyle of certain celebrated letters, wherein 
ſome eminent characters are diſſected, and tot. 


and the refined cruelty of an inquiſitor. I an 
ſwer, that I admired the wit and genius, bit 
not the diſpoſition diſplayed in thoſe letters. 


Malice, when introduced by genius and wi 
1s often tolerated on account of the reſpect due 
to the introducers; but when the wretch come 
alone, or is accompanied by dulneſs, which oft 
happens, ſhe will be expelled with ny: from 
all good COMPARE» 
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LETTER IXXII. 


Berlin. 


1H E Pruſſian army at preſent, according to 


I py information, conliſts of 180 „ooo men. It 
den wenty, or even thirty thouſand are deducted 
om this account, on the ſuppoſition that it is 


naggerated, ſtill the remainder will be very 
eat, and the expence of ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
n time of peace, ſeems to many almoſt incom- 
Watible with the King of Pruſſia's reſources, 
Although the revenues of this monarch are much 


| tore iÞreater than is generally imagined, yet the 
mill mies he has ſupported, and continues to ſup- 
Im ort; the palace he has built, and other expen- 


Ire undertakings which he has completed, are 
ot ſuch proofs of the greatneſs of his revenue, 
s of the prudence with which it has been 
nanaged. Many other Princes have greater 
evenues, which, like water ſpilt on uncultivated 
and, and afſiſting the growth of uſeleſs weeds, 

diſſipated without taſte or magnificence on 

he trumpery of a court and their dependents. 


Economy, and aſſiduity through all the depart- 
ents of government could perform, tall this 
nonarch made it apparent 


erhaps it was never known what miracles, 
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In the King of Pruſſia's dominions, there are 
none of thoſe poſts which enrich individuals x 
the expence of the public; places ſuited to the 
abilities and the luxury of the great, where the 


ſalary is large, becauſe the application and talent, | 
requiſite are ſmall. If thoſe who hold the moſt 


lucrative places in this court, can ſupport A be- 
coming dignity by the emoluments of their 
office, and lay up a very moderate proviſion for 
their families, it is the utmoſt they ever ex. 


2 pect. 


5 All e are Bi ghly edi in the Pruf: 
| fan dominions. At Berlin, though money i} 
great deal ſcarcer than at London or Paris, 
| ſtranger will find very little difference in the 
ordinary expence of living. There are no 
means by which his revenue can be augmented 
which this King has not tried. He has taxed 
even the vanity of his ſubjects, and drawn con- 


ſiderable ſupplies ſince the beginning of hs 


reign from that plentiful ſource. The rage 
which the Germans, above all men, have for 
titles, prompts many of the wealthy citizens to 
purchaſe that of ſome office about court ; and 
although the King employs no perſon void of 
abilities, he never ſcruples to permit this kind 
of traffic. The title, however, is literally al 
that is ſold, for with regard to the real buſinel 
of the office, the purchaſer has as little con- 
nection with it after the bargain as before. 
Though his Majelty ſcarcely ever conlulty with 
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any body, he has more nominal privy-counſel- 8 
lors than any king! in Chriſtendom. 


The taxes in general are invariably fixed ; but 
methods are found of drawing contributions. 
from the proprietors of the very great eſtates, 
which do not affect the ſmaller landlords, or 
the reſt of the ſubjects. The ſpirit of the go- 

vernment is not favourable to great and inde- 
pendent Lords. But both the great and the 
ſmall landlords are prevented from ſqueezing or 
opprefling the peaſants. As the ſoldiery are 
drawn from them, care is taken that they ſhall 8 
not be deprived of the chief ſource of health 
and vigour, and there is no peaſantry i in Fache 

better fed than the Pruſſian. 


* The army is chiefly omni of provincial 
nel regiments. The whole Pruſſian dominions be- 
con. ing divided into circles or cantons; in esch of 
1; WW theſe, one or more regiments, in proportion to 
rag the ſize and populouſneſs of the diviſion, have 
* been originally raiſed, and from it the recruits 
_— ont inne to be taken; and each particular re- 
gt giment is always quartered, in the time of peace, 
1 of WI 2 the canton from which its recruits are 
kind drawn. 
y al 
ine "Whatever. number of ſons a peaſant | may 
an have, they are all liable to be taken into the 
ſervice except one, who is left to afliſt in the 


management of the farm. The reit wear badges 
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from their childhood, to mark that they are 
deſtined to be ſoldiers, and ready to ſerve when 

the ſtate requires them. If a peaſant has only 
one ſon, he is not forced into the ſervice, ex. 
| cept he has the misfortune to be uncommonly 


ſtout and wellmade. The King, however, en. 


deavours to ſave his own peaſantry, and dray 
as many recruits as he can from other countries, 
For this purpoſe, there are Pruſſian officers em- 
ployed at Hamburgh, Frankfort, and other free 
towns in Germany. I have ſeen them alſo at 
Neufchatel, and at places near French garriſons, 
- attempting to enliſt men, and pick up deſerters. 
The recruits procured in this manner, remain 
- continually with the regiments in which they 
are placed; but the native Pruſſians have every 
year eight or nine months of furlough, during 
which they return to their fathers or brothers 
houſes, and work at the buſineſs of the farm, 
or gain their livelihood in any other way they 
pleaſe. Here is at once an immenſe ſaving in 
the expence of the army, and a great gain to 
the ſtate from the labour of ſo many men. 


From this i it appears, that the Pruffian army 
is neither more nor leſs than a ſtanding militia, 
| embodied for two or three months every year, 
and then diſperſed to their uſual labours 3: 


: farmers. £4 
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I think this decides our diſpute on the ſub- 
ject of ſtanding armies and militia, I expect 
therefore that you will, by the return of poſt, 
fairly and candidly acknowledge that I was in 
the right, and that all your arguments to prove, 
that a militia could not be depended on in the 
time of actual ſervice, are built on falſe princi- 
ples, and that my opinion was FS, and well- 
founded. | 622025 
Before cloſing this Rag I will y 8 you, | 
of a very ſingular incident, the circumſtances of 


which I relate, not ſo much. with a defign to 
illuſtrate the character or ſentiments of the vul- 


gar of this place in particular, as. to furniſh _ 


vith a curious 9 in the hiſtory of human na- 
ture 1 in 3 | 


1 * ſince with Mr. eee TI 
ſee a man executed for the murder of a child, 2 
His motives for this horrid deed were much 
more extraordinary than the action itſelf, He 
had accompanied ſome of his companions to the 
| houſe of a fellow, who aſſumed the character of 
a fortune-teller, and having diſobliged him, by 
expreſſing a contempt of his art, the fellow, out 
of revenge, propheſied, that this man ſhould 
dic on a ſcaffold. This ſeemed to make little | 
impreſſion at the time, but afterwards recurred 
often to this unhappy creature's memory, and 
became every day more troubleſome to his ima- 


gination. At length the idea haunted his mind 
Vol. II. H 
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fo inceſſantly that he was rendered perfect mi- 
ſerable, and could no longer endure life. 
He would have put himſelf to death with his 
| own hands, had he not been deterred by the 
notion, that God Almighty never forgives ; 
. ſuicide; 3 though, upon repentance, he is very 
ready to pardon every other crime. He reſolved 
therefore, to commit murder, that he might 
be deprived of life by the hands of juſtice; and 
mingling a ſentiment of benevolence with the 
cruelty of his intention, he reflected that e 
murdered a grown perſon, he might poſſibly 
ſend a ſoul to hell. To avoid this, he deter- 
mined to murder a child, who could not have 
committed any fin which deſerved damnation, 
but dying in innocence, would go immediately 
to Heaven. In conſequence of theſe ideas, he 
actually murdered an infant of his maſter's, for 
whom he had always ſhewn an uncommon de- 
gree of fondneſs. Such was the ſtrange account 
which this infatuated creature gave on his trial; 
and thus the random prophecy proved, as in 
many other caſes, the cauſe of its own com- 
pletion. : | 


He was executed about two miles from Ber- 
lin. As ſoon as he aſcended the ſcaffold, he 
took off his coat and waiſtcoat; his ſhirt was 
rolled down below his ſhoulders ; his night-cap 
was pulled over his eyes ; he was placed on his 
knees, and the executioner with a ſingle ſtroke 
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| of a broad ſword ſevered his head from his body. 
It was the firſt time this executioner had perform- 
ed; there were two others of the ſame trade on 
| the ſcaffold, who exhibited an inſtance of inſen- 
ſibility moreſſhocking than the execution. While 
the man's head rolled on the ſcaffold, and the 
arteries of the trunk poured out their blood, 
thoſe men, with the gayeſt air you can imagine, 

ſhook their brother by the hand, wiſhed him 

joy, and clapped him on the back, congratulat- 
ing him on the dexterous and effectual manner 
in which he had l his office. 


H 2 
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LETTER Ix 


Berlin, 


Tur Do. af 8 having expreſſed an 
| inclination to viſit the court of Mecklenburg 


1 85 2 Strelitz, E accompanied him thither ſoon after 


his return from Magdeburg and Leipſic. The 


weather being ſultry, his Grace thought that 


travelling in the night would be moſt agreeable. 
We did not ſet out therefore till about ſix or 
ſeven in the evening. The firſt poſt-houſe i; 
four German miles from Berlin; but as great 
part of the road is through a large wood, and 


the night became very dark, the poſtillions loſt 


their way. In a ſhort time we were perfedtly 
| bewildered, and without the ſmalleſt notion 
which direction we ſhould follow. After many 
ineffectual attempts to find out the path, ve 
thought it would be moſt prudent to unyoke the 
Horſes, and allow them to graze around, while 
we ſlept in the chaiſe till day-break. This plan 
was literally followed: as ſoon as the ſervants, by 
the light of the riſing ſun, had diſcovered the 
path, weproceeded by Oranienburg and Seid. 
neek to Reinſburg, which is a magnificent caſt! 
belonging to Prince Henry of Pruſſia. 
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The gardens here are very extenſive, and have 
deen highly improved and ornamented by this 


prince, who has a good taſte, and a magnificent 
turn of mind. 


When we arrived at the town of New Strelitz, 5 


we were informed that the court was at Bran- 


denburg. The Ducal reſidence was formerly at 
Old Strelitz; but the palace there with all the 
magnificent furniture and effects, was burnt to 


| aſhes about fifty years ago. The fire having 


broke out in the night-time, the family them- 
ſelves had a very narrow eſcape. 


A new palace lows beer ſince built at thi. dis 
tance of two Engliſh miles from where the for- 


mer ſtood, but in a much more agreeable ſitua- 


tion, being placed on a gentle eminence near a 
fine lake; and the town of New Strelitz has 
gradually ariſen in the „*** W 1 


After a ſhort ſtay at Strelitz we proceeded to 
New Brandenburg, which is ſome leagues far- 
ther north, and within a ſmall diſtance of the 
Baltic. We arrwed there in the morning of 
the third day after we had left Berlin. W hen 
the e of the Court was informed of 
the D— of H——s arrival, we received an in- 


vitation to dinner, and a coach and equipage 


were ordered to attend his Grace. 


The reigning Duke of Mecklcnburg Strelitz 
is unmarried, as well as the Princeſs, his - ſiſter, , 


H 3. 
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who lives conſtantly with him. They are both 
of a darker complexion than the Queen af 
Great Britain, and neither of them ſo tall; nor 
have they much external reſemblance of he 
Majeſty, except in the affability of their man. 
ner. The Duke is beloved by his ſubjects, on 
account of the humanity and benevolence of hi; fr 
diſpoſition, which ſeems to be characteriſtic of 


to the inheritance of the Duchy of Strelitz. But 
| he was oppoſed by Adolphus Frederic, his 
Father's younger brother, and the conteſt was 
ſettled by compromiſe between the parties in 
1701. The right of primogeniture, and the 
lineal ſucceſſion, were then eſtabliſhed in both 
houſes, and this final agreement was ratified by 
the Emperor. 


the whole family. After dinner there was 1 ; 
concert of muſic, and ee till ſupper. 0 
The whole country of Mecklenburg Was for 1 
many centuries under the government of one 5 
Prince. In the year 1592, on the death of the . 
Sovereign, it was divided between his two ſons, 
The eldeſt, retaining the Duchy of Mecklen- ; 
burg Schwerin, which is conſiderably the largeſt : 
| ſhare; the younger obtained the Duchy of : 
 Mecklenburgh Strelitz. This laſt branch be- , 
came extinct in the year 1695, and Duke Fre- f 
deric William, of the eldeſt branch, laid claim 4 
. 


The | country here is not a fandy flat, 2s 
around Berlin; but the ſoil becomes gradually 
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better as you move from that city, and around 
New Brandenburg it is remarkably fertile. 
Though the ſouthern border of this Duchy i is 
| flat, ſandy and barren, yet all the northern part 
is ofa rich verdure, finely diverſified with hills, 
meadows, woods, and ſeveral beautiful lakes 
from four to ten miles in length. The country 
yields plenty of corn, hemp, flax, excellent 
paſture for numerous flocks of ſheep, and a 
good breed of horſes. New Brandenburg is a 
neat and thrivin g town, very agreeably ſituated. 
The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
hops, 1 which grow in 1 great abundance all pode 


This country, which ſeems to be happy in its 
prince and other particulars, cannot rank among 
its bleſſings the neighbourhood of ſo. great and 

warlike a monarch as the King of Pruffia. In 
the courſe of the late war, both the Mecklen- 
burgs ſuffered very ſeverely from this circum- 
ſtance. The Ruſſians and Auſtrians, who pil- 
laged the middle Mark of Brandenburg, did not 
aſcertain with nicety where the King of Pruſſia's 
dominions ended, and the Duke of Strelitz's 
began; but as often as there was any thing valu- 
able to carry away, plundered both without diſ- 
tinction. And when that Monarch himſelf was 
driven to extremity, and obliged to uſe every 
means of recruiting his army, the Mecklen- 


into che Pruſſian ſervice; and when theſe me- 


8 


burghers were cajoled and ſeduced by every art 
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thods failed, they were, as it is ſaid, taken by 


force. Even at preſent, whenever the Pruflian 
recruiting officers know of a ſtrong well-looking 


Peaſant belonging to the Duchy of Mecklen. 


burg, they uſe every means they .can, deviſe to 


ſeduce him into their maſter's ſervice. Com. 


plaints are frequently made of theſe practices to 


his Pruſſian Majeſty, and e will 905 given 


when it mall Pleaſe the Lane Bo 


The ene day after our arrival, we 1 ; 
the forenoon in viewing every thing worthy of 
notice in the town, and dined again at court, 
| where there was a more numerous company than 
| had been the firſt day. After dinner we ac- 
ied his Highneſs. and the Princeſs to 


2 an aflerably i in the town, .and returned to ſup at 
the court. During ſupper there was a concert 
ol * and inſtrumental muſic. 


| Having e every mark of _ atten- 
tion from this Prince, we took leave of him and 
the Princeſs, and left the town early next morn- 
ing, and returned by Old Strelitz, which is 


not. in ſuch a flouriſhing condition, or ſituated 
in ſo fine a country as New Brandenburg. 


While Britiſh ſubjects paſs through this coun- 
try, they will naturally reflect with gratitude 
and veneration on the character of a Princeſs 
whoſe virtues are an ornament to the Britiſh 
| throne, and whoſe amiable manners and prudent 


conduct have united the affections of a people 
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Aivided by party, and irreconcilable in ſentiment | 
on almoſt every. other ſubject. 


on our return to Berlin, 1 found a Wider 
from Lord Marechal, informing me, that the 
King was. expected at Potſdam within a very | 
few days; that great preparations were making 
for the reception of the Princeſs of Heſſe and 
the Dutcheſs of Wurtemberg, who were then 
both at Berlin, and were to pay a viſit to the 
King at Sans-Souci; that they would be ac- 
companied by the Princeſs Amelia, the King's 
unmarried ſiſter, and his two ſiſters-in-law, for 


all of whom apartments were preparing at thge 


new palace, where his majeſty was alſo to re- 
fide all the time that his illuſtrious gueſts ſnould 
remain. My Lord added, that the celebrated 
Le Bs, and a company of French comedi- 
ans, were already arrived, and alſo a company 

of Italian actors and ſingers for the opera; and 

that both companies were to perform at the 
theatre within the palace; that a great concourſe 
| of. company was expected at Potſdam on the oc- - 
cation 3 that moſt of the apartments in the town 

were already beſpoke, and, as he imagined we 
| would incline to be there, he had engaged lodg- 
ings for us. 7 


The Duke was extremely pleaſed with this N 
obliging behaviour of Lord Marechal. I after- 
wards ſpoke to Mr. Harris on this ſubject, and 
enquired if he intended to be at Potſdam on the 

"= = = 
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_ occaſion. He told me, that as the plays, Opera, 


and other entertainments, were to be given in 


the palace, nobody could attend the except 


_ thoſe who had particular invitations ; that nei. 
ther he nor any of the foreign miniſters had 
been, or, as he underftood, were to be invited, 
nor did he hear that any ſtrangers were expect. 
ed; and that he imagined it would be unbe- 
coming the D— of H to be at Poſdam at 


that time, except he could with propriety attend 


the entertainment of Sans-Souci. 
i % 

"His Cites, on | hearing this account, deter- 
' mined to remain here; but ſome days after, I 
received a letter from Count Finkenſtein, ac- 
quainting me, that he had orders to invite the 
D— of H— 
ments to be given at Sans-Souci. This afforded 


us great ſatisfaction, not ſo much on account of 


the public entertainments, as becauſe it will 
give us opportunities, which we could not other- 
wiſe have, of ſeeing the King of Pruſſia, and 
probably in an eakier way than at Berlin. As 
for the uſual amuſements and ſplendor of courts, 


| his Grace diſplays more coolneſs about them 


than one would naturally imagine, conſidering 
the manner in which he is received, his time of 
2 life, and his perſonal appearance. 


- namque ipla decoram 
Cæſariem nato genitrix, lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores, 


and me to attend the entertain- 
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Since our return from Mecklenburg, we have 
paſſed our time almoſt conſtantly with Mr. Har- 


ris, who accompanied the Duke yeſterday on 
his laſt viſit to Shoenhauſen ; for we ſhall pro- 
bably not return to this place from Potſdam. 
Mr. F— ſet out a few days ago for Frankfort 
on the Maine; his eaſy humour, and original 
turn of thought, make his abſence felt with pain 
| by all who have taſted. the SIT of his _ 
verſation. 3 81 


Adieu. 


— 
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Potsdam. 


: W. E. have Sara 3 a fortnight. His 
Majeſty arrived at the new palace of Sans-Souci 


about the ſame time that we came to Potſdam. 
The Princeſs Amelia, who is Miſtreſs of the 


_ ceremonies, was there to receive him. The 


company I formerly mentioned are all lodged in 
the palace. I will give you a mort tketch of 


what has paſſed. | 


ere has. been a - theatrical entertainment 
every ſecond or third day. His Grace and I 
attended at Sans-Souci on theſe days only. We 
drive from Potſdam about five in the evening. 


The company aſſemble in one of the apartments 


of the palac2 about that time, and walk to the 


playhouſe a little before fix. The theatre 1s 
very well contrived for the accommodation of a 


| ſmall audience. There are neither boxes nor 


pit; but ſemicircular benches in the front of 
the ſtage. The foremoſt bench is upon the 


floor; the others rife gradually behind, that all 


the ſpectators may ſee equally well. 


A few minutes after the company are placed, 


the Royal Family arrive. Ihe Princeſs Amelia 
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is led in by Prince Frederic of Brunſwick, and 
the Princeſs of Heſſe by the King. The Ducheſs 
of Wurtemberg, amd the other Princeſſes, are 
| led in after; they, and the ladies their attend- 
ants, fit in the firſt rows. The King generally 
ſeats himſelf in the third or fourth. The piece 
then begins, and is uſually finifhed about nine, 


after which all the company return to the large 


apartment, where the King remains converſing 
in a familiar manner till ſupper is ready. He 
then retires and goes. to bed at ten. 


Thoſe whom the Pane Ametis orders to 
be invited, ſtay to ſupper; and there is gene- 
rally a pretty numerous company. We have 
been at this repaſt three or four times, and uſu- 


| ally get to our r lodgings a at Potſdam about mid- 
night. 


- Hitherio e have been no comedies ated, 
«4 [ underſtood there are to be none, becauſe 
| Le Kain never acts in comedy; and for another 


| reaſon, which is equivalent to a TOR” his 
N loves tragedy better. : 


„ Kain hes already appeared in ſome of his 
| principal characters. You need not doubt of 
| his exerting all his powers before ſuch an audi- 7 
eace, I might have ſaid, ſuch an auditor. The 

| King ſeemed pleaſed with his acting, and of 
| conſequence the courtiers were in raptures, and 
| vied with each other who thould mr him molt, 
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I be tragedy of Oedipus is his Majeſty's fa. 
vourite piece. This has been repreſented twice, 
and he ſeemed to enjoy it very much on both oc- 


caſions; particularly when the following ſp pech 


7 n moet was pronounced. 


Tams que par vos ſoins vous pouvez tout apprendie, 
Quel beſoin que le Ciel ici ſe faſſe entendre? 
Ces Dieux, dont le pontife a promis le ſecours, 
Dans leurs temples, Seigneur, n habitent pas toujours; 
On ne voit point leur bras fi prodigue en miracles, 
Ces antres, ces trepieds, qui rendent leurs oracles, 
Tes organes d' airain que nos mains ont formes, 
Toujours d'un ſouffle pur. ne ſont point animes. | 
Ne nous endormons point ſur la toi de leurs pretres; 
Au pied du ſanctuaire il eſt ſouvent des traitres, 
Qui neus aſſerviſſant ſous un pouvoir ſacrs, 
Font parler les deſtins, les font taire à leur gre. 
Voyez, examinez, avec un ſoin extreme, 


Philoctète, Phorbas, & Jocaſte elle - meme. 


Ne nous fions qu'à nous, voyons tout par nos yeux, 
Ce font la nos trepiegs, nos oracles, nos Dieux. 


And afterwards, when Joc alta pours forth 
another tirade of the ſame kind, which termi- 
5 nates with theſe lines : 


Nox Pretres neſont pointee qu un a vainlpes plepeaſe 
Notre eredulite fait toute leur ſcience, 


I happened to ſit next to the Abbe Baſtian) 
and, while the actreſs ſpoke this, the King 
ſtarted up, coughed, and laughed, with very 
ſignificant geſtures, to the eccleſiaſtic. 


„%% ˙·W0 


1 
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But though theſe paſſages, and ſome others, 
ſeem at firſt fight to be ſevere againſt prieſts, the 
tragedy of Oedipus, upon the whole, does them 
great honour. For all that is ſaid againſt them, 
turns out to be unjuſt, and it appears that the 


oracle, which had been treated in ſuch ſevere _ 


terms, was true, and that the high-prieſt had 
acted throughout like an honeſt and virtuous 
man. It ſurpriſes me, therefore, that Voltaire 
ſhould have taken the plot of his play from the 
Greek tragedy on this ſubject, which has con- 
| ſtrained him, like Balaam the ſon of Barak, 
to do honour to thoſe whom he would have 
| been better pleaſed to have curſed. And the 
| King on his part (if I may preſume to fay it) 


could not have pitched upon a tragedy leſs a- 


propos, if his intention was to turn the clergy 
| into ridicule, 


+l have 50 objection to this piece, on account 
of the honour done to the clergy; becauſe I 
cannot help forming an opinion of men from my 
own experience: And I have known ſo many 
good men of that profeſſion, that I would re- 


ſpect it on their account, excluſive of other 
reaſons. 5 


But I own 1 have the misfortune not to follow 
this great monarch, and many other reſpeQable 
critics, in their admiration of the tragedy of 
Oedipus. The fable, in my poor opinion, is 
too horrible, The circumſtance of Oedipus 
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being married to his mother; and having chil. 
dren by her, is. highly diſguſting ;. and the idea 
it gives of Providence and the conduct of the 
gods, cannot have a good. effect. on the mind, 
Nothing could be more unjuſt, than that Hea. 
ven ſhould ſend a plague among the inhabitants 
of Thebes, and pour ſuch vengeance on poor 
Oedipus and Jocaſta, for crimes of which it 
knew them to be innocent. We cannot help 
admitting the juſtice of Oedipus's reproaches 


5 * the gods, when he ſays, 


1 voila donc rempli cet oracle ex6crable, 
Dont ma crainte a prefle. Peffet inevitable ; 
Et je me vois enfin, par un mélange affreux, 
Inceſte, & parricide, & pourtant vertueux, | 
_ Miferable vertu, nom ſterile et funeſte, 
Toi par qui Jai regle des jours que je deteſte, 


A mon noir aſcendant tu n'as pu reſiſter: 


Je tombais dans le piege, en voulant Peviter. 
Un dieu plus fort que moim'entrainait vers le crime; 

Sous mes pas fugitifs il creuſait un abime; 

Et j'6tais, malyre moi, dans mon aveuglement, 

D'un pouvoir inconnu Peſclave & inſtrument ; 
Voila tous mes forfaits, je n'enconnais point d'autres. 

Impitoyables dieux, mes crimes ſont les votres, 
Et vous men puniſſez „„ | 


We muſt ſuſpect, however, that Jocaſta Was 
miſtaken in the opinion ſhe utters in the con- 
cluding lines of the tragedy. 


pretres, & vous Thebains, qui i ſütes mes ſujets, 
Honorez mon bucher, & ſongez à jamais, 


„ A 22 1 
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Qu'au milien des horreurs dudeſtin qui m 'opprime, 
Vai fait rougir les dicux, qui m ont forcee au crime, 


| For thoſe, who could force innocent ie to 5 
commit criminal actions, and then puniſh them 


on that account, were not capable of bluſhing 


for any thing. A French tragedy, and Italian 


opera are repreſented at this theatre alternately; * 
the King attends the latter as punctually as the . 
former, and diſplays in his countenance ' that 


extreme ſenſibility to muſic, which forms part 


of his character. I imagine this Prince would 


| ſucceed better in any thing than in ſimulation, 


if he ſhould ever think it worth his while to 
attempt that part of hypocriſy, his features are 


bo expreſſive of his feelings, that the firſt would 
be conftantly in danger of betraying the other. 


When there is no repreſentation at the theatre, 


| his Majeſty has a private concert in his own 
| apartment, where he himſelf performs on the 


German flute, in which inſtrument he has at- 


| tained the higheſt degree of excellence, To 
| theſe concerts no ſtranger is admitte. 


„4 


| 
1 
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1 5 1. E T T E R ILXXV V. 


| Port dam, 


Wu HEN we. Giſt 150 00 kid! there way 


nothing I was ſo eager to ſee as the Pruſſian 


fy troops at their exerciſe; but the reviews 2t 
Berlin have completely ſatisfied my curioſity, 
And though the gardens of the palace are juſt 


oppolite to the windows of our inn, I hardly 


ever go to look at the guards, who are paraded 
there every forenoon. A few days ago; how- 
ever, I happened to take a very early walk 
about a mile out of town, and ſeeing ſome ſol- 
diers under arms, in a field at a ſmall diſtance 
from the road, I went towards them. An of- 


ficer on horſeback, whom I took to be the 


Major, for he gave the word of command, wa 


uncommonly active, and. often rode among the 


ranks to reprimand, or inſtruct the common 
men. When I came nearer, I was much fur 
| priſed to find. that this was the King himſel. 
He had his. ſword drawn, and continued to en 
erciſe the corps for an hour after. He made 
them wheel, march, form the ſquare, and fire 
by diviſions, and in platoons, obſerving all their 
motions with infinite attention; and, on. ac- 


count of ſome blunder, put two officers of tht 


poo Oe naw 
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prince of Pruſſia's regiment in arreſt. In ſhort, 
he ſeemed to exert himſelf with all the ſpirit of 
a young officer, eager to attraCt the notice of his 
General by uncommon 2 T7 


Lexpreſſed n my ſurpriſe to an officer bt, 
that the King was not willing to take ſome re- 
poſe, particularly from that kind of employment 
of which he had ſo very much of late, and that 
he could take ſo much pains with a mere hand- 
ful of men immediately after he had come from 
n whole armies. 


This 5 told me, That + on this parti- 
| cular day, the King had been trying ſome new 
| evolutions ;3 but though this had not been the 
caſe, he might very poſſibly have been in the 


| field: for his maxim was, that his troops ſhould _ 


| . diſplay as much brifkneſs on a common field-day 
| as if they were to engage in battle; and there- 
fore it was never known when he intended to be 
preſent, or when not; that as for repoſe, he 
took it between ten at night and tour in the 
morning, and his other hours were all devoted 
to action, either of body or mind, or both; and 
| that the exerciſe he had juſt taken, was pro- 
bably by way of relaxation after three hours : 
previous labour in his cabinet. | 


The more I ſee and hear of this catraardioary 
| Man, the more am I aſtoniſhed. He recon- 
ciles qualities which 1 uſed to think incompa- 
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tible. I once was of opinion, that the ming, 
which ſtoops to very ſmall objects, is incapable 
of embracing great ones; I am now convinced, 
that he is an exception; for while few objecds 
are too great for his genius, 1 none : ſeem. too fall | 
for his attention. f 


* once thought that « a man 100 1 vivacity 
Was not capable of entering into the detail of 


buſineſs; I now ſee that he, who is certainly : 


man of wit, can continue. methodically the ne. 
ceſſary routine of buſineſs, with the patience and 
_ perſeverance of the greateſt dunce that ever 
: drudged in a ME ns rn 5 


| Since my laſt, we have ſeen the Italians per- 
g forra-; but neither the plays nor the operas, nor 
any part of the entertainments, intereſt me half 
fo much, or could draw me half fo aſſiduouſſ 
to Sans-Souci, as the opportunity this atten- 
dance gives of ſeeing the King. Other mo- 
narchs acquire importance from their ſtation; 
this Prince gives importance to his. The tra- 
veller in other countries has a wilh to ſee the 
King, becauſe he admires the kingdom : here 
the object of curioſity is reverſed : and let us 
ſuppoſe the palaces, and: the towns, and the 
country, and the army of Pruſſia ever ſo fine, 
yet our chief intereſt in them vill ariſe p_ 
their belonging to Frederic the Second; 
man, who, without an ally but Britain, er 
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the united force of Auſtria, France, Ruſſia, and 
Sweden. 5a 
Count Neſielrode, talking with me on this 
ſubject, had an expreſſion equally lively and 
juſt : C'eſt dans Padverſite qu'il brille, lorſqu' il 
eſt bien comprimè il a un reſſort irreſiſtible. 


The evening of the day on which I had ſeen 
the King in the field, I was at Sans-Souci; for 
I viſh to neglect no opportunity of being pre- 
ſent where this monarch is. I like to ſtand near 
him, to hear him ſpeak, and to obſerve his 
movements, attitudes, and moſt indifferent 
actions. He always behaves with particular 
affability to the D— of H——-. One evening, 
before the play began, his Grace and I were 
ſtanding accidentally with Count Finkenſtein, 
in a room adjoining to the great apartment 
where the company were. The King entered 
alone, when he was not expected, and imme- 
diately began a converſation with the 0 —. 


He aſked ſeveral queſtions relating to the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; particularly at what age a 
peer could take his ſeat in parliament ? When 
| the Duke replied, at twenty-one. It is evident 
from that, ſaid the King, that the Engliſh 
Patricians acquire the neceſfary talents for le- 
giſlation much fooner than thoſe of ancient 
Rome, who were not admitted into the Senate 
till the —.— of mor: 
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He then enquired about the ſtate of Lord 
Chatham's health, and expreſſed high eſteem 
for the character of that miniſter. He aſked 
ee, if I had received letters by the laſt poſt, 


al nd if they mentioned any thing of the affairs 
in America? He ſaid, there were accounts from 


Holland, that the Engliſh troops had been 
driven from Boſton, and that the Americans 


| were in poſſeſſion of that place. I told him, 


our letters informed us, that the army had left 
Boſton to wake an attack with more effect elſe. 


He ſinilled, a and faid, if you will not flow the 


retreat to have been an affair of neceſſity, you 


5 Court. He obſerved, that it was a difficult 


_ vill at leaſt admit, that it was tout 2 * b- 
| Proper. | 
He faid he heard that ſome Britiſh officers 


had gone into the American ſervice, and men- 
tioned Colonel Lee, whom he had ſeen at his 


thing to govern men by force at ſuch a diſtance; 
that if the Americans ſhould be beat, (which 
appeared a little problematical), ſtill it would be 
next to impoſſible to continue to draw from 
them a revenue by taxation; that if we intended 
_ conciliation with America, ſome of our mea- 
| ſures were too rough; and if we intended il 
ſubjection, they were too gentle. He concludo 
by ſaying, Enfin, Meſſieurs, je ne comprend 
pas ces choſes 1a; je n'ai point de colonic; 
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feſpere que vous vous tirerez bien d'affaire, mais 
le me paroit un peu epineuſe. Having ſaid 
his, he walked into the Princeſs's apartment, 

0 lead her to the playhouſe, while we joined. 
he company already aſſembled there. The 
ragedy of Mahomet was performed, which, in 

y opinion, is the fineſt of all Voltaire's dra- 
natic pieces, and that in which Le Kain Spears 
0 the routes ann. TE 
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LETTER L 


Potſdam, 


| Yo 0 U . ſuch an airneft defire to be 
made acquainted with every thing which regard 
the King of Pruſſia, that I am in danger of 
lengthening my deſcriptions with a tedious mi- 
nuteneſs. Vet I will riſk it, rather than give 


= you reaſon to complain that I have not gratified 


your curioſity as rally as is in wy power. 


15 Do not imagine, 8 that I W to 
draw a complete portrait of this monarch. That 

muſt be the work of much abler painters, who 
have ſeen him in a more familiar manner, and 
whoſe colours can give an expreſſion worthy of 
the original. I ſhall only attempt to give i 

faithful ſketch of ſuch features as I was able to 
ſeize during the tranſient views I myſelf had, 
or which I have learnt from thoſe who hare 
paſſed with him many of the hours which be 
dedicates to free converſation, and the pleaſure 
of the table. | 


The King of Pruſſia is below the middle ſie 
well made, and remarkably active for his time of 
life. He has become hardy ny exerciſe and 3 


. — 


nance upon the whole is agreeable. 
have ſeen him are of a different opinion. AU 
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laborious life; ; foe" his conſtitution originally, 


ſeems to have been none of the ſtrongeſt. His 
look announces ſpirit and penetration. 
fine blue eyes; and, in my opinion, his counte= 
Some who 


who judge from his portraits only, muſt be ſo; 


for although I have ſeen many which have a lit- 


tle reſemblance of him, and ſome which have a 
great deal, yet none of them do him juſtice. 
His features acquire a wonderful degree of ani- 


mation while he converſes, This is entirely 
loſt | mor canvas. 


"He . W AY inclines is head 


_ moſt conſtantly to one : tide. 


e tone of voice is the e and moft 
agrecable in converſation Lever heard. 


He ede a great deal; yet thoſe aka hear 
him, regret that he does not ſpeak a great deal 
more, His obſervations are always lively, very 
often juſt, and few men poſſeſs the talent of re- 
partee in greater perfection, 


He hardly ever varies his dreſs, which con- 


ſiſts of a blue coat, lined and faced with red, 


and a yellow waiſtcoat and breeches. He . 
ways wears boots, with huflar tops, which fall 
in wrinkles about his ancles, and are oftener of 


a dark brown than a black colour, 
Vor. II. 5 


He has 
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His hat would be thought extravagantly large 
in England, though it is of the ſize commonly 


_ uſed by the Pruſſian officers of cavalry. He ge. 


nerally wears one of the large fide corners over 
his forehead and eyes, and the front cock at 
one fide. 


1 He wears his hair cued behind, and dreſſed 
with a ſingle buckle on each fide. From their 
being very careleſsly put up and unequally pow 
dered, we may naturally conclude, that the 


| friſeur has been greatly hurried 1 in the execution 
of his office. 


. He uſes a very large gold ſnuff-box, the lid 
ornamented with diamonds, and takes an im- 


moderate quantity of Spaniſh ſnuff, the marks 
of which very often appear on his waiſtcoat and 
breeches. Theſe are alſo liable to be ſoiled by 
the law, of two or three Italian greyhounds, 
Which he often W 7 


He dreſſes as «Gag as bt gets up in the morn- 
ä ing. This takes up but a few minutes, and 
ſerves for the whole day. You have often 
heard that the King of Pruſia's hours, from 


four or five in the morning, till ten at night, are 


all dedicated methodically to particular occup?- 
tions, either of buſineſs or amuſement. This 

is certainly true, and the arrangement has not 
ſuſtained ſuch an interruption for many years, as 
| ince the preſent company came to Potſdam. 


©» _<& = 
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Some who pretend to more than common 
penetration aſſert, that at preſent they can per- 
ceive marks of uneaſineſs in his countenance, 
and ſeem convinced, that there will not be ſuch 
another company at Sans Souci during this 
All bufineſs with the King is tranſacted by 
letters. Every petition or propoſal muſt be 
made in this form, which is adhered to ſo in- 
variably, as I have been aſſured, that if any of 
his Generals wiſhed to promote a cadet to the 
rank of an enſign, he would not venture to 
make his propoſal in any other manner, even 


though he had _ opportunities of converſing i 
vith his . 7 


The meaneſt of his fubjedts x may apply to him 
| In writing, and are ſure of an anſwer. His 
firſt buſineſs every morning is peruſing the 
papers addreſſed to him. A ſingle word wrote 
with his pencil i in the margin, indicates the an- 

ſwer to be given, which is afterwards made out 
in form by his ſecretaries. This method af- 
fords the king time to deliberate on the juſtice 
and propriety of every demand, and prevents 
the poſſibility of his being ſurpriſed into a pro- 


miſe, which it * be inconvenient to per- 
form, 


| He Gits dani to dinner dei at noon. 
Of late he allows more time-to this repaſt than 
T2 
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formerly. It is generally after three before he 
leaves the company. Eight or nine of his off. 
Leer are commonly invited to dine with him. 
Since our coming to Potſdam, Count Neſſelrode, 
and the Abbe Baſtiani, two men of letters, were 
the only company, beſides the officers, who 
dined with the King, while he lived in his uſual 
. way at the Old Palace of Sans-Souci ; and thoſe 
two were then of his party almoſt every day. 
The Count has now left this Court; the Abbe 
bas an apartment in the Palace. He is an Ita- 
lian by we, a man of — * an excellent 
companion. — 


5 At table the Kiog likes 1 every hs 
ſhould appear to be on a footing, and that the 
converſation ſhould be carried on with perfect 


freedom. The thing, by the way, is impoſſi- 


ble. That confidential unreſtrained flow of 
the heart, which takes place in a ſociety of 
_ equals, is a pleaſure which a deſpotic Prince 


can never taſte. However, his Majeſty defires | 


: that it may. be ſo, and my make the beſt of 
> 1 can. 


At one of theſe meetings, when the King 

| was in a gay humour, he ſaid to Baſtian, when 
you ſhall obtain the tiara, which your ex- 
emplary piety muſt one day procure you, how 
will you receive me when 1 arrive at Rome to 
pay my duty to your Holineſs ? I will imme 
diately give orders, replied the Abbe wh 
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great readineſs, Qu'on faſſe entrer r aigle noir, 


qu il me couvre de ſes ailes, mais, qu 11 m N 15 
de ſon oo 


Nobody fax: more lively things in converſa- 
tion than the King himſelf. Many of his bons 
mots are repeated here. I ſhall only mention 
one, which 1s at once an inſtance. of his wit, 
and greatneſs of mind, in rendering juſtice to 
the rfierit of a man who has cauſed him more 
vexation than perhaps any other perſon alive. 
When the King of Pruſſia had a perſonal meet- 
ing ſome years fince with the Emperor ; they 
always dined together, a certain number of their 
principal ' officers being with them. One day, 


General Laudohn was going to place himſelf 
at. the foot of the table, when the King, who 


was at the head, called to him, Venez, je vous 
en prie, Monſieur Laudohn, placez-vous ici. 
Paime infiniment mieux vous avoir de mon còtè 
que vis-A-vis. 


Though al all the condiality of friendſhip, and 1 
the full charms of unreſerved ſociety, cannot 


exiſt where the fortune of every other individual 
depends on the will of one of the company; 
pet the King endeavours to put every one as 


much at his eaſe as the nature of the caſe will 
admit, and I have heard of his bearing ſome 
very ſevere retorts with perfect good humour. 
He has too much wit himſelf, and is too fond 


13 


1 
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i 
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of it in others, to repel its attacks with, any. 


other weapons than thoſe which it. furniſhes. 


| None but the moſt abſurd of dunces could at- 
tempt to rally, without being able to allow of 
raillery, and only the meaneſt of ſouls would 
think of revenging the liberties. taken with a 


e by re of a Kang 


A very 1 1 of the 1 


which may be uſed with him occurred a little 
defore the late reviews, and what makes it more 
5 remarkable, it happened, not during the gaiety 
of the table, but on the very ſcene of 2 

ſtrictneſs. ; | 


Two: regiments. were in as field. That of 
General was one of them. This officer 
is fond of company, and paſſes more of his time 

in the ſociety of ſtrangers, and with the fo- 

reign miniſters, than moſt others in the Pruſ- 
| fan ſervice. Something, it is probable, had 
chagrined the King that morning. While the 
regiment advanced in a line, he ſaid to the Ge- 
neral who ſtood near him, Votre regiment 

m eſt pas aligne, Monſieur , et ce n eſt pas 

| ſurprenant, vous jouez tant aux cartes. The 

General called out inſtantly with a loud voice 

to the regiment, Alte! and they immediately 

ſtopt: then turning to the King, he faid, II 

_ n'eſt pas queſtion, Sire, de mes cartes. Mais, 

ayez la bonte de rggarder fi ce regiment n'eſt 

: py m_ 'The —— Was in a dad het 


2 
y- 


— , . èᷣͤ 
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live, and the King moved away without ſpeaking, 


and ſeemingly diſpleaſed, not with the General, 
but with himſelf. This manly officer never had 


reaſon afterwards to believe that the REG: had 


taken his freedom amiſs. 


T have n Gd that it is s abſolutely i lies: - 
poſſible. for any man. to enjoy an office in the 
King of Pruſſia's ſervice without performing 
the duty of it. He is himſelf active and aſſidu- 
ous, and he makes it a point that all his mini- 


ſters and ſervants ſhall be ſo too. But to thoſe 


who know their buſineſs, and perform. it exactly, ph 


he is is an eaſy and equitable 2 


A a who has been many years 
about his perſon, and is now one of his aid-de> 
camps, aſſured me of this: The King under- 
ſtands what ought to be done; and his ſervants 
are never expoſed to the ridiculous or contra-- 
diftory orders of i Ignorance, or the. mortifica- 


tions of caprice. 


a favourites, of whatever kind, never were 
able to acquire influence over him in any thing 
regarding buſineſs. Nobody ever knew better 
bow to diſcriminate the merits of thoſe who 
ſerve him in the important departments of ſtate, . 
from theirs who contribute to his amuſement, - 
A man who performs the duty of his office 
with alertneſs and fidelity, has nothing to ap- 
prehend from the King's being fond of the com- 


1 4 


— „ Ne oye ea . 
— — x "e-* 9oy, WING ag LA — rr i a a 


. 
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pany and converſation of his enemy. Let the 
one be regaled at the King's table every day, 
while the other never receives a ſingle invita. 
tion; yet the real merit of both is known: and 
adverſary ſhould ever try to turn the 
| King's favour to the purpoſes of private hatred 
or malice, the attempt will be repelled with dif. 
dain, and the evil he intended to another, vil 
we on himſelf. G 
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1 , Di en eien 


BY Potsdam. N 


N the 458 Aden there is no publie court 
at gans-Souci, we generally dine with Lord 
Marechial, who i is always happy to fee the D— 
of H—, and is of great ſervice to all Britiſh | 


ſubjects while they remain here or at Berlin. 


Excluſive of other reaſons' he may have for 
eſteeming the Duke, his Lordſhip evidently 
diſplays a kind of partiality for his Grace, as 
the firſt man in point of rank belonging to his 
country. This appears in a thouſand inſtances; 


for with very liberal ſentiments, and a moſt be- 


nevolent heart, this venerable nobleman ſtill re- 
tains a few Fee en prejudices. 5 


He aſked one day of the D—; If he ebene! 5 
himſelf a Scotchman? Moſt certainly 1 
replied his Grace. By ſo doing you lie under 


| a miſtake, ſaid my Lord; for I can aſſure you, 


and I am convinced the belt lawyers in England 


will do the ſame, that you have a much juſter 
| Taim to all the privileges belonging to your 


Engliſh title of B 


n, though ſome of them, 


Tear, are ſtill diſputed. 


15 
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d % BS hoped, ſaid the D—, that the 
| Houſe of Peers will not always refuſe to do my 


| family juſtice; on a thorough examination of 


the caſe, I ſtill flatter myſelf they will grant me 
thoſe privileges, which have been, for no valid 
_ reaſons, refuſed my anceſtors. But in the mean 
time, why will your Lordſhip, more cruel than 
the Peers, deny my birth-right as.a.Scotchman } 


| Becauſe your birth gives you no ſuch right 
replied the Earl; for you in reality are but a 


North Briton ;—unleſs your Grace can prove 


that you were born. before the Union. But, 
continued he, with an air of triumph, I am a 
real Scotchman; — —— — adding a little 
after, with a ſigh, and in a plaintive accent 
—— —— and almoſt the only one in the 
world - All the Scots of my acquaintance 
are now dead. 


5 The good old Earl is infinitely fond of talk- 
ing of his country, and of the days. of former 
years. When I make any enquiry about the 
King of Pruflia, or cancerning Spain or Italy, 
in which, countries. he reſided fo long, he an- 
ſwers with a kind of complaiſant brevity, and 
immediately turns the diſcourſe back to Scot- 


tached. 


In the time of tris one of his ſervants, 
a ſtout highlander, generally entertains the 


land, to which his heart n e at- 
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company by playing on the bagpipe. I have ob- 
(ved, that theſe North Britons (to abide by 


4 Lord Marechal's diſtinction) who are the moſt 
ne Wl zcalous for the intereſt and honour of their 
id country, and who value themſelves on being : 


born north of the Tweed; are particularly, if 
not excluſively, fond of this inſtrument. You: 
will, at leaſt, allow that your gallant. friend, 

Lord E—n, is no exception to this obſerva- 

tion, and perhaps you will admit, that it re- 
quires a conſiderable degree of patriotiſm, or 
amor Caledonie, to have a great reliſh for the 
melody of a bagpipes - 


. 1 called on Lord Marechal:c one afternoon, juſt ; 
as the King had left him; for the monarch, 
without any form or previous notice, ſometimes 
walks through the garden, and pays a: ſhort” 
viſit to his old friend, to whom he has an unal- 
terable attachment, both from perſonal regard, 

and on account of the high eſtimation in which: 
he holds the memory of his brother eee ; 
Keith. 


ebe day, 1 was with the Ball, hen the 
re Princeſſes of Pruſſia and Hefle, with Prince 


Frederic of Brunſwick, all entered and demand- © 
ed coffee, which my Lord immediately ordered, 
vith the addition of a couple of melons, tellin 
the Princeſſes, he knew they would not ſtay 
long enough with a man of eighty, to give time 
for preparing a better repaſt. Thus favoured 


—— E — nn” in a — * 


"eo 
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by the monarch and the Princes, you will not 
doubt that the old Earl's friendſhip is POR 
| uy the reſt of the court. 


The e Princes of Pruflia lives in a 


| ſmall houſe in the town of Potſdam. His ap- 
pointments do not admit of that degree of mag. 

 _nificence, which might be expected in the heir 

of the crown ;—but he diſplays a ſpirit of hoſ. 

pitality far more obliging than magnificence; 

and doubly meritorious, conſidering the very 

moderate revenue allowed him. We generally 

i ſup there two or three times a week. 5 


This Princes not often of the King's parties, 


. | nor is it imagined that he enjoys 2 great " BIR * 
his uncle's favour. In what degree he poſſeſſes 


the talents of a general is not known, as he was 


too young to have any command during the late 


war. Zut he certainly has a very juſt under- 


ſtanding, which has been improved by ſtudy. 
He has taken ſome pains to acquire the Engliſh 
language, to which he was induced by an admi- 


ration cf ſeveral Engliſh authors, whoſe works 
he had read in French and German. He is 


now able to read Engliſh proſe with tolerable 
 ficil'ty, and has been of late ſtudying Shake- 
ſpeare, having actually ee: two or three of his 


9 8 


FR took the liberty to 3 that as Shake- 


FOR: s genius had traced every labyrinth, and 
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penetrated into every receſs of the human heart, 
his ſentiments could not fail to pleaſe his Royal 


Highnels 3 ; but, as his language was uncommon- = 


ly bold and figurative, and full of alluſions to 
national cuſtoms, and the manners of our iſland 
two centuries ago, the Engliſh themſelves, who 
had not made a particular ſtudy of his works, 
did not always comprehend their full energy. 1 
added, that to transfuſe the ſoul of Shakeſpeare 
into a tranſlation, was impoſſible; and to taſte 
all his beauties in the original, required ſuch a 
knowledge of the Engliſh manners and language 


as few foreigners, even after a long reſidence in 
the pl, could attain. = 


The Prince ſaid, he was aware of all this; 
yet he was determined to ſtruggle hard for ſome 
acquaintance with an author ſo much admired 
by the Engliſh nation; that though he ſhould 
never be able to taſte all his excellencies, he 
was convinced he ſhould underſtand enough to 
| recompence him for his trouble; that he had 
already ſtudied ſome detached parts, which he 
thought ſuperior to any thing he had ever met 
wich in the works of any other poet. His Royal 
Highneſs attends to military buſineſs with as 
much aſſiduity as moſt officers of the ſame rank 
in the army; for in the Pruſſian ſervice, no de- 
gree of eminence in the article of birth can 
excuſe a remiſſion in the duties of that profeſ- 
fon. He is much eſteemed by the army, and 
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_ conſidered as an exceeding good officer. T, : 
the frankneſs of a ſoldier he joins the integrity 
of a German, and is beloved by the public in 
general, on account of his — alfabi- 
. * and humane turn of — 7 


Ve 
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LETTER LEXVUL 


ÞP beldam. 


AM afraid you a will think the anecdotes and 
converſation. which I ſometimes ſend. you are 
rather tedious. Your curioſity about certain 
characters has led me into this practice; for I 
choofe to give you opportunities of forming an 
opinion of your Own, rather than to trouble 
you with mine. | My opinion might very pro- P 
bably be erroneous; the accounts I. give ob what 
| have ſeen or heard are always true. And, 
notwithſtanding that the actions and conver- 
ſations I relate, may be apparently of ſmall 
importance, ſtill as: the perſons in ſome mea- 
ſure deſcribe, themſelves, an. underſtanding like 
yours will be able: from thence to draw juſter 
ideas of character than I could have given. 


In a former letter I mentioned the great dif- 
hiculty. of deſerting from a, Pruſſian garriſon, 
and of what importance it is thought to pre- 
vent it. An accident which happened a few 
days ſince, will give you a ſtronger idea. of this 
than * general account. 


| Two ſoldiers of the Prince of Pruſſia's reg - 
ment got over the walls in the night-time, with 
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an intention to deſert ; but unluckily for them, 
this town ſtands on a peninſula formed by the 
river, and the neck of land is guarded in ſuch a 
manner that it is almoſt impeſſible to-paſs that 


way without permiſſion. Theſe men could not 
ſwim, and they durſt not preſent themſelves to 


any of the ferries, becauſe. the boatmen are for. 


did, under the ſevereſt penalties, to connive at 


the eſcape of any deſerters, and ſtrictly ordered 
to affiſt in apprehending them. A reward is 


alſo offered as a greater inducement to this 225 


5 of ſer vice. 


All thefe circumſtances being Mente in the 


57 8 it was imagined that, as none of the 
peaſants would in all probability venture to har: 
bour them, they were ſtill ſkulking in the fields 


among the ſtanding.corn. On this ſuppoſition, 
Parties of men were employed for three days 
| ſuccefhively in traverſing the fields, and beating 
the buſhes, as if they had been in chace of a 
hare. Great numbers of the officers of this re- 

giment, ſome of the higheſt rank, rode about 
for three or four hours every day, all employ- 


cd in the ſame manner. But not finding the 


men, they were at laſt convinced that they had 

by ſome means or other got out of the penin- 
ſula, and all farther en was ren 10 as un- 
neceſſary. | | 


On the morning of the fourth day, theſe two | 


unfortunate- men came and ſurrendered to the 
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guard at one of the gates. Finding it impractica- 


dle to effect their eſcape, and not daring to en- 


ter a houſe, they were at length compelled by 


hunger a and fat! gue to deliver n up. 


Before I cloſe this letter, I will give you an 
account of an adventure of an affecting nature, 
which happened in the King's family, at the 
time when all theſe reſearches were made for che 
two. deſerters. 


The King? s principal valet-de-chambre was a 
man conſiderably reſpected. Having conſtant 
opportunities of being about the King's perſon, 
and having enjoyed his approbation for ſeveral 
years, people. of the firſt rank. paid him ſome 
degree of attention... He. was liked by his ac- 
quaintances, as I have been told, on account of 
bis perſonal qualities, and had accumulated a 
little fortune by the perquiſites of his office. He 


| had built a houſe near that of my Lord Mare- 


chal, and kept a coach for the uſe of his miſtreſs... 


| Tt was this man's misfortune to diſoblige the 
King, probably by ſome neglect of duty; or it 


might poſſibly be ſomething worſe : I never 


could hear exactly how this had happened: But 


while the Princeſſes were at the New Palace, the 


King had blamed him in very ſharp terms; and 
not being ſatisfied with the excuſes the man 
made, he told him, that, as ſoon as the compa- 
ny was A be ſhould be taken care of. 
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When the Princeſſes went to Berlin, his Ma. inter 
jeſty returned to his old palace at Sans-Souci; and 
and the day after he ſent for an officer of his 
| guards,, and ordered him to conduct this man 1: 
to Potſdam, and place him in the quality of; 
drummer in the firſt regiment of foot-guards. 


The poor man endeavoured to pacify his mal. 
ter by prayers and entreaties, but without ſuc. 
ceſs. He then ſaid to the officer, that there 
were ſome things in his room which he wiſhel 
to put in order before he went, and deſired tha 

he might be allowed a little time for that pur. 

| poſe. The officer readily aſſented, and as ſoon 
as this deſperate man had entered his own apart- 
ment, he ſeized a piſtol which he had prepared 
from the time the King had threatened him, 
and immediately ſhot himſelf through the head. 

The report of the piſtol alarmed the King and 

the officer. They both went into the room, 
and found the poor creature expiring.. 


Though the King certainly had no idea that 
his valet would ſhoot himſelf ;. and though, it 

is moſt probable, he would not have allowed 
him to remain long. in the ſituation to which, 
in a fit of reſentment; he had condemned him; 
yet there is ſomething exceedingly harſh in daſt- 
ing a man at once from a ſituation of eaſe and 
reſpect, into a ſphere of life ſo very different, 
| Buch an order was more e Aal an 
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intemperate deſpot, than the dignity of ſo great 
and ſo wiſe a monarch as the King of Pruſſia. 


I converſed with a perſon who had been at 
$ans-Souci immediately after this melancholy 
event, He faid the King ſeemed to be very 
much affected. If he felt it as he ought, he was 
an object of compaſſion ; if he did not, he was. 
ſtill more ſo, for nothing can be a greater mis- 
fortune. toa man en want 9 


Y "I 4 * 
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TL Eu» 


Dresden 


I. BELIEVE | 1 buen to mention in any of 
my letters from Berlin, that when I viſited' the 
manufactory of Porcelain, I was ſo much ſtruck 
with the beauty of ſome of it, that I ordered a | 
ſmall box for you. But as J take it to be a mat- 
ter of indifference, whether you ſip your tea out 

of the china you have already, or this, you may 
fend it as a preſent to the female you love and 
_ eſteem moſt.. If by this direction it ſhould not 
go ſtraight from you to Miſs 


—, pray let me 
know to whom you ſend it. The factor at Ham- 
bergh. will we you notice when he ſhips it of. : 


Kid not imagine this manufaQtory had arriv- 


ed at ſuch a degree of perfection as it has in ſove- 
ral places n Germany, particularly at Branſwick 
and Berlin. The parcel I have ordered for yor, 
is thought equal to the fineſt, made at Dreſden. 


5 The day we left. Potſdam. we dined with good 


Lord: Marechal, who took leave of the D—, 
with an emotion. which at once marked bis 
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regard for his Grace, and his fears that he 
ſhould never ſee him again. 


If I were - ſtrongly i in a humour for deſcrip- 
tion, our journey through the moſt beautiful 1 
and moſt fertlle part of Germany, would af- 
ford me a fair opportunity. I not only could 

| ring over the whole chimes of woods, meadows, | 
rivers, and mountains, rich crops of grain, flax, 
tobacco, and hops J might animate the land- 


tle, ſheep, wild boars, and veniſon. and vary 
the deſcription with the marble, precious ſtones, | 
and mines of lead, copper, iron, and ſilver, 
which Saxony contains within its bowels, I 
might expatiate-on the fine china ware, and fine 


the fineſt clay in Germany, et tres joliment 
travailles; but I am long ſince tired of deſcrip- 
tion, and therefore beg leave to convey you at 
once from Potſdam to Preſden. 


Having been preſented to the Elector and 
Llectreſs by Mr. Oſborne, the Britiſh miniſter 
here, we had the honour of dining with them 
the ſame day. The Electreſs is young, tall, 
well- made, and lively. We were afterwards 
| preſented to the Electreſs Dowager, and to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, the Elector's aunt, to the 
Princeſs his ſiſter, and to his three brothers, the 
eldeſt of whom has loſt the uſe of his legs, and 
Is moved about the room in a chair with wheels. 


{capes with a copious breed of horſes, black cat- e 


women, that abound in this country, formed of 
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The court was numerous and ſplendid In 
the evening there was card-playing for aboy 
two hours. The D— of H—— was of the 
Electreſsꝰs party, while I played two rubber; 4 
whiſt with one of the Princeſſes, againſt th 
Electreſs Dowager and the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
I have never ſeen deep gaming at any of the 
German courts. W hat approaches neareſt t, 
it, has been at maſquerades, or where the dr 
vereign was not preſent. 


13 Dreſden, though not one of the largeſt, i 
_ Certainly one of the moſt agreeable cities i 
| Germany, whether we conſider its fitation 
the magnificence of its palaces, or the beau 

and conveniency of the houſes and ſtreets, Thi 
city is built on both ſides of the Elbe, which 
is of conſiderable breadth here. The magnif. 
cent and commodious manner in which the tw 
oppoſite parts of the town are ae adds Neuf 
to its beauty. 


There is an equeſtrian ſtatue of King Angul 
tus, in a kind of open place or ſquare, betuen 
the old city and the new. The workmanſhipi 
but indifferent; however, I was defired by out 
J Ciceroni. to admire this very much, becauſe, it 
was made by a common ſmith. I begged { to be 
excuſed, telling him that I could not admire i 
had it been made by Michael Angelo. 


Few Princes in Europe are ſo magnificent) 
lod ged as the Elector of N The Palace 
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ind Muſeum have been often deſcribed. The 
y laſt was begun by the Elector Auguſtus, and 


aut ain retains the name of the Green Room, thongh 
the Wi it now conſiſts of ſeveral apartments, all painted 
4 green, in imitation of the firſt. I will not enu- 
te merate the prodigious number of curioſities, na- 
th tural and artificial, to be ſeen there. Some of | 
9 the laſt are curious, only becauſe they Are invi- 


„be to the human eye. Of this number, is a 
cherry ſtone, upon which, by the help of a mi- 
croſcope, above a hundred faces may be diſtin- 

5 8 guiſned. Undoubtedly theſe little mechanical 
u whims diſplay the labour, perſeverance, and 
on, minute attention of the workman ; but I cannot 
ut) think they are proofs of the wiſdom of thoſe who 

[hs BY could employ artiſts to ſo little purpoſe. Let 
uch Wi the aſtoniſhing minutiæ of nature be admired 
nif· Wi through microſcopes ; but ſurely nothing is a 
tuo proper work for the hands of man, which can- 
a0 not be ſeen by the unaided human eye. 


A work of the jeweller Dinglinger, which 


# repreſents the celebration of the Mogul's birth- 
ipi day, is much admired. The Mogul fitting on 


a bis hrone, his grandees and guards, with a great 
many elephants, are all exhibited upon a table 
Ig about an ell ſquare. I his work employed Ding- 
ie) linger, and ſome aſſiſtants, above ten years. 
| Do not you think this was leaving ſo ingenious 
an artiſt a little too long in the Mogul's ſervice ? 


to vary the materials; for ſurely there is as great 


his fancy, deſerve the higheſt encomiums. Yet 
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— ſimple liſt of every thing valuable and cn. | 
rious in this Muſeum, would exceed the bounds 
of one of my longeſt letters; I ſhall therefore 
| Paſs them all over in ſilence, except the ſtory of 
the prophet Jonah, which it would be impioy 

to omit. The ſhip, the whale, the Prophet, and 
the ſea-ſhore, are all repreſented in pearl; by 
the ſeaand rocks are in a different kind of ſtone, 
though, in my opinion, there was no occaſion 


a difference between a prophet and a whale, x 

between a whale and a rock. So that if the fit 

| two could be repreſented with the ſame material, 
I do not think it was worth while to o change the 
* for the third. 


The gallery of PEW is hi ay eſteemed, 
To enumerate the particular merits of each, 
would fill many volumes, and requires a far 
greater knowledge of painting than I can pre. 
tend to. The moſt valuable pieces are by Ra- 
phael, Corregio, and Rubens. There are on) 
a few by the two former, but a very conſider. 
able number by the laſt. The ſtrength and 
expreſſion of this great artiſt's pencil, the natu- 
ral glow of his colouring, and the fertility of 


one cannot help regretting, that he had fo vo- 
lent a paſſion for fat women. That kind of na- 
ture which he had ſeen early in life in his on 
country, had laid ſuch hold of his imagination, 
that it could not be eradicated by all the elegant 
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a 


OOLET TER Lam / 


| Drefita 


Neri fied Aer to me; than that 


A fortified town ſhould have no palaces within. 
As the eity O 
Dreſden has both, it would have been good 


it, and no ſuburbs without. 


for the inhabitants, during the laſt war, that 


the town had been entirely without fortifica- 


tions. In the year 1756, when the King of 
Pruffia thought it expedient to invade Saxony, 


he made himſelf maſter of this city, and kept 


peaceable poſſeſſion of it till 1758, when Mare- 


chal Daun, after the battle of Hochkirchen, 


threatened to beſiege it. The Pruſſian Gene- 
ral Schmettau began his defence by burning 
part of the ſuburbs. 
| exclaimed at this meaſure, and Daun threatened 
to make the governor anſwerable in his own 
perſon, for ſuch deſperate proceedings. Count 


Schmettau was totally regardleſs of their excla- 
mation and threats, and ſeemed attentive only 


to the orders of the King his maſter. He gave 
Marechal Daun to underſtand, that the remain- 
ing ſuburbs would ſhare the fate of thoſe al- 
ready deſtroyed, if he perſiſted 1 in attacking the 


town. The King appearing ſoon _ foe 


Auſtrians retreated into. Bohemia. 1.40 


The Saxons and Auſtrians 
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The inhabitants of Drefden, and all Saxony, 
mere now in a very difmal fituation, and found 
their hardſhips increaſe in proportion to the 
ſucceſs of their friends and allies ; for whatever 
eactions were raifed in the King of Pruſſia's 
dominions by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, the 
like were impoſed by way of retaliation on the 
miſerable Saxons. A people muſt be in a de- 
plorable f ſtate indeed, when the ſucceſs of their 


enemies is the moſt fortunate thing which can 


befal them. 


In 1750, | after the dreadful battle of Cunerſ. 
dorf, near Frankfort on the Oder, the King of 
Pruſſia being neceſſitated to repair the ſlaughter 
of that day, called the Pruſſian garrifon from 
Dreſden, which then fell into the hands of the 
Imperialiſts. But the calamities of this city did 
not end here; for his Pruſſian Majeſty having 
deceived Marechal Daun, by a very maſterly 
feint, while he ſeemed to bend his courſe for 
Sileſia, he wheeled ſuddenly about, and threa- 
| tened Dreſden, which Marechal Daun had aban- 
doned, in the full conviction that the King had 
marched to the relief of Schweidnitz. While 
the Auſtrians hurried on by forced marches into 
| Sileſia, the King attacked Dreſden, which was 

reſolutely defended by General Macquire. 


Every poſlible effort was made to-reduve this 
oy before Count Daun ſhould return to its 
K 2 
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relief; and the wretched citizens were expoſed 
to a continued cannonade and bombardment 

This perhaps was juſtifiable by the laws of war, 
as long as there were hopes that the town might 
be brought to ſurrender by ſuch means. But 
the enemies of his Pruſſian Majeſty aſſert, that 
the bombardment was continued, and churches, 


ſine buildings, and whole ſtreets laid in aſhes 


even after Marechal Daun's return; and when 
_ theſe vindictive proceedings could only tend to 
the ruin and deſtruction of private people, 
without contributing in the ſmalleſt degree to 
the reducing the town, or being of any uſe to 


the public cauſe. 


Many of theſe 3 ſtill lie i in rubbiſh; * 


the inhabitants are gradually rebuilding, and 


probably all the ruined ſtreets will be repaired 
before a new war breaks out in Germany,- 
While they rebuild the houſes, I cannot help 
thinking it would be fortunate for the propre 
tors, that they were allowed to deſtroy the for- 
i tifications, which perhaps might be placed with 
more advantage around ſome towns of the irot- 
tiers. 


The curious manufactory of Porcelain ſuffer 
ed conſiderably by the Pruſſian bombardment 
The Elector has a complete collection of tit 
fineſt pieces, from the firſt attempts made her 
in this elegant work, to the lateſt impro 


ments. This, independent of the beauty 0 
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many of the pieces, is a matter of real curioſity, 
s it marks the progreſs of ingenuity and inven- 
tion. 1 „ 


Our morning-walk is in the gardens af the 


ate Count Bruhl, ſituated on the high banks of 
the Elbe. Nothing can be imagined more de- 
lightful than the view from a lofty terrace in 


| theſe gardens. The Count's magnificent houſe 


is now ſtript of many of its greateſt ornaments. 

The fine collection of paintings has been fold 
to the Empreſs of Ruſſia for 150,000 rixdol- 
hrs. The library, which is in the garden, is 
two hundred and twenty feet long. I am not 
certain, whether it was abſolutely neceſſary to 


have ſo large a room for containing this noble- 


man's books; but it muſt have required one of 
that ſize at leaſt for his wardrobe, if the ac- 
count that is given of it be juſt. "They tell us, 
that the Count had atleaſt three hundred dif- 


| ferent ſuits of clothes; each of theſe had a du- 


plicate, as he always ſhifted his clothes after din- 
ner, and did not chooſe that his dreſs ſhould 

appear different in the afternoon from what it 
had been in the morning. A painting of each 


| fuit, with the particular cane and ſnuff. box be- 


longing to it, was very accurately drawn in a 


large book, which was preſented to his Excellenc y 
| Every morning by his Valet de Chambre, that 
| he might fix vpon the dreſs in which he wiſhed 


to appear for the day. This miniſter was accul- 


&.3 
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ed of having accumulated a great fortune. The 
_ reverſe of this, however, is true. His houſe 
and gardens belong now to the EleCtor, 


„ The Saxon troops make a very fine appear- 
ance. The men in general are handſome and 
well-made. Neither they nor their officers are 
ſo very upright, and {tiff in their manners, as 
the Pruſſians. Having been ſo long accuſtomed 
to theſe laſt, this difference ſtruck me very 
ſtrongly at firſt fight. The uniform of the 
guards is red and yellow; that of the marching 
regiments white. The ſoldiers, during the ſum- 
mer, wear only waiſtcoats, even when they 
mount guard ; and always appear extremely 

| neat and clean. The ſerjeants, beſides their 
| other arms, have a large piſtol. This is ſo 
commodiouſly faſtened to the left fide, that it 

5 gives no trouble. The band of muſic belong- 


8 ing to the Saxon guards is the moſt complete 


and the fineſt I ever ſaw. 


I do not expect to receive e any accounts from 
' You till we arrive at Vienna; but I ſhall pro- 


bably write again from Prague, for which place 


ve intend to ſet out to-morrow. 


| 91 
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LETTER LAXY. 


BomnNIA, throgh by. oo means fo feridle,. 


or ſo fine a country as Saxony, does not deſerve 
the bad character which ſome travellers have 


given it. I thought many places very beauti- 
ful, and varied with the moſt . rural 23 


* N 


Prague, the EY, ot Bohemia, ſtands in a 
hollow, ſurrounded on all ſides with hills. Thoſe 


neareſt the town, and which command it, are 
comprehended within the fortifications. It is a 


very large town, retaining ſome marks of for- 


| mer {plendor, but many more evident ſymptoms 


of preſent decay.—Symptoms which naturally 
attend thoſe places which once have been the 


reſidence of royalty, and are ſo no more. 


All the . with any appearance of mag - 


nicence, are old, and it is not probable, that 


any new ones will be built in that ſtyle: for the 
Bohemian nobility, who are in circumſtances to 

bear ſuch an expence, live at Vienna, and the 
trade and manufactures of this town are not 
ſufficient to enable any of che mercuntiig people 


to build fine houſes. 


K 4 
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In whatever degree this city may have dwin. 


dled in wealth and magnificence, the piety of | 
the inhabitants certainly flouriſhes as much a; 
ever. I do not recollect to have feen ſo many 


8 ering marks of devotion in any place. The 
corners of the ſtreets, bridges, and public build. 


ings are all ornamented with crucifixes, images | 


of the Virgin of all ſizes and complexions, and 
| ſtatues of Saints of every country, condition, 
age, and ſex. People are to be ſeen on their 
| knees before theſe ſtatues in every part of this 
city, but particyliety on the large bridge over 
the Moldaw, where there is the greateſt con- 
courſe of paſſengers. This bridge is ſo pro- 
fuſely adorned with the ſtatues of Saints, that 
croſſing over it, you have a row of them on 
5 each fide, like two ranks of muſketcers. 


Wn PI eſpecially ſuch as arrive + diredy 
from Berlin, muſt be aſtoniſhed at the people's 
devotion in this city, in a particular manner at 


the vehemence with which it is expreſſed by 
_ thoſe who exhibit before the ſaints upon the 
bridge. 


Not cantentet with bending I faw ſome pro- 
| ſtrate themſelves on their faces, kiſſing the earth; 
and others, who offered their petitions to theſe 
ſaints with ſuch earneſtneſs and fervour, that, if 
their hearts had not been of ſtone, they mult 
have paid more attention to the petitioners than 
they ſeemed to do. 


— Sd i f „„ P43 = 
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There is one ſaint who has more votaries than 


all the reſt put together. Saint Nepomuc, 
I think they call him: As my acquaintance with 
ſaints is not extenſive, I never heard of him till 
Tcame hither, bat his reputation is very great 
in this town. This ſaint, it ſeems, was ordered 


by ſome cruel tyrant, to be thrown over a bridge, 


and his neck was broke by the fall, and he is 
ſuppoſed to retain a particular affection for 


bridges ever ſince; an effect ſomething different 
from what was to have been expected from the 


cauſe; however, the people here are perſuaded, 
that ſo it happened to Saint Nepomuc; and to 
| put the fact beyond controverſy, he is at this mo- 
ment the tutelar ſaint of bridges; almoſt all 
thoſe in Bohemia are dedicated to him. He 


has alſo the reputation of excelling every ſaint in 


Heaven in the cure of barrenneſs in women. 


How his character for this Was s.cſtabliſhed - I did 


not enquire. 


5 It is a melancholy reflection, that the wealthy 


are more careleſs about religious duties than the 


indigent, and that poverty and piety are ſo often 


linked together. I often obſerved, when we 


ſtopped at any town or village, which had ſymp= 
toms of great poverty, that the inhabitants ſeem- 
ed alſo unuſually devout. 5 


It would appear, that hope is a more power- 


ful ſentiment in the human breaſt than grati- 


Ky: 
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tude, ſince thoſe who ought to feel the greateſt 


thankfulneſs to Heaven diſplay the leaſt. 


We "RE Po an acquaintance at Prague when we 

leaſt expected it, for as the D— of H— and 
Il ſtood talking in the ſtreets, a prieſt, who be- 
longs to a ſeminary of learning in this town, 
overheard us; upon which he ſtopped, and af. 
ter looking at us very earneſtly for ſome time, 


he at length came up, and addrefled us in theſe 
words: I do aſſure you now, I am an Iriſhman 
too. This eaſy kind of introduction ſoon pro- 
| duced a degree of intimacy ; I aſked how he 


knew ſo readily that we were Iriſh ? Am J not 


aſter hearing you ſpeak Engliſh, my dear ? re- 


plied the honeſt prieſt, for he really was a very 


| honeſt obliging fellow, and the moſt uſeful and 


entertaining Ciceroni we could Have had at 


Prague. | 


Alter having viſited t the royal 8 they 
ſhewed us the window in the ſecretary of ſtate's 
office, from whence three noblemen were thrown 
in the year 1618. This was rather a violent 


— mode of turning out the people in power; but it 
is probable the party in poſition bad tried 


SIREN means in vain. 


As one great uſe of hiſtory is is to furniſh leflons 


5 * examples, by which poſterity in all ages may 
profit, I do not think it would be amiſs to re- 


mind your friends in adminiſtration of this ad- 
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venture, that they may move off quietly before 
their opponents take deſperate meaſures. For it 
has been obſerved, that the enemies of tottering 


ſtateſmen are much more active than their friends, 


who, when things come r — * are vt 
| to ſtand aloof, | 


Like people viewing at a 1 ante, 
Three men thrown out of a caſement, 
Who never ſtir to their aſſiſtance, 

But juſt afford them their amazement. 


In caſe however a ſimilar outrage ſhould be 
threatened in England, it is to be hoped that 
Apollo (as he was wont of old when any of his 
friends were in danger) will interpoſe with a 
cloud, and fave the Miniſter ; for, in the pre- 
ſent ſcarcity of wit and good- humour, it would 
be a thouſand pities to loſe a man ſo much diſ- 


cans for both, at one deſperate blow. 


We walked over the heights from which the 


Pruffians attempted to carry the town, imme- 
ately after the defeat of Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain and Count Brown. The bombardment of 
this town was a more defenfible meaſure than 


that of Dreſden ; for while the army within 
were under the dejection natural after the loſs of 


A battle, and unprepared for a ſiege, it might be 


ſuppoſed, that the confuſion and terror produced 


by the bombardment, joined to the vaſt con- 


ſumption of proviſions by ſuch a numerous gar- 
riſon, would induce the beſieged to ſurrender. 


(ach ee 
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But although the King's humanity has not been 


called in queſtion for his conduct here, I have 


heard many military men cenſure him for want 


of prudence, particularly on account of his def. 


perate attempt at Kolin, when leaving the half 


of his army to continue the blockade at Prague, 
be marched with little more than thirty thouſand 


men, and attacked an army of double that num- 


ber, ſtrongly ſituated, and commanded by one 
of the ableſt * of the age. : 


After all, it is more than probable, that the 
King had very good reaſons for his conduct. 
But as the attempt was unſucceſsful, and as the 


ſiad reverſe of the Pruſſian affairs may be dated 


from that epoch, the voice of cenſure has been 


very loud in blaming an action, which would 


have been exalted to the ſkies had it been 


crowned with ſucceſs. If Hannibal had by any 


accident been defeated at Cannæ, it is very poſ- 


fible, that hiſtorians would have found out many 
reaſons why he ſhould not have fought that 
battle, and would have endeavoured to prove, 


that his former victories had been gained by 
chance, and that he was a mere ignoramus in 


the art of war. 


Adieu, my PR friend; I wiſh you good ; 
x luck in all your e that you may | 
continue to be reckoned by the wor Id, A man of E 


Prudence. 
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L E T T E R. LXXAIL 


Vienna. 


Ox arriving at Vids: the poſtillions drive : 
directly to the cuſtom-houſe, where the bag- 
rage undergoes a very ſevere ſcrutiny, which 
neither fair words nor money can mitigate. As 
nothing contraband was found among our bag- 
gage, it was all carried directly to our lodgings, 
except our books, which were retained to be 
examined at leiſure, and were not reſtored to 
us till ſome time after. The Empreſs has given 
ſtri& orders, that no books of impiety, lewd- 
neſs, or immorality, ſhall be allowed to enter 
her dominions, or be circulated among her ſub- 
jets ; and Mahomet himſelf dares as ſoon ap- 
pear publicly at Vienna as any one of them. 


Unfortunately for us, Sir Robert Keith is 
lately gone to England, and is not expected back 
| for ſeveral months. We have reaſon to regret 
the abſence of ſo agreeable and ſo worthy a man; 
but every advantage we could have received 
from him as a miniſter, has been ſupplied by 
his ſecretary, Mr. Erneſt, who has introduced 
us to the Count Degenfeldt, ambaſſador from 
the States-General. This gentleman furniſhed 
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us with a liſt of the viſits proper to be made, 
and had the politeneſs to attend the 2 of 
H on this grand tour. 


. The firſt day we Takes ; on Prince Kaunitz, 


we were invited to dine, and found a very ny. 
merous company at his houſe, many of whom, 
as I afterwards underſtood, had been prepoſſeſ. 
Ted in our favour, by the polite and obliging let. 
ters which the Baron de Swieten had written 


from Berlin. 


NT ene of 1 1 families are at their 
_ feats in tha country, which we ſhould have more 
reaſon to regret, were it not for the politeneſs 
and hoſpitality of the Count and Counteſs Thune, 

at whoſe houſe, or that of their ſiſter the Coun- 
_ teſs Wallis there is an agreeable party every 

evening; among whom is the Viſcount de La- 


„ e to the Marquis, whom I had the 
honour of knowing at Berlin. The Viſcount | 


has been as far north as Peterſburg, and intend: 
to make the tour of Italy before he returns to 
France. 


The city of Vienna, properly ſo called, is not 
of very great extent; nor can it be enlarged, 
1 5 being limited by a ſtrong fortification. "This 

town is very populous : It is thought to contain 
above ſeventy thouſand inhabitants. Ihe ſtreets 


in general are narrow, and the houſes bull 


high. Some of the public buildings and palace 


are magnificent; but they appear externally to 


no great advantage, on. account of the narrow- 


neſs of the ſtreets. The chief are the Imperial 
Palace, the Library and Muſeum, the palaces of 
the Princes Lichtenſtein, Eugene, and ſome 
others, which I know you will excuſe me from 


enumerating or deſcribing. 


There 18 no great er that Vienn a will 


erer again be ſubjected to the inconveniencies of 
a ſiege. Yet, in caſe the thing ſhould happen, 
a meaſure has been taken, which will prevent 
the neceſſity of deſtroying the ſuburbs: No 


houſes without the walls are allowed to be built 
nearer to the glacis than ſix hundred yards; ſo 
that there is a circular field of fix hundred paces 


broad all around the town, which, excluſive of 


the advantage above-mentioned, has a very 


beautiful and ſalutary effect. Beyond the plain, 
the ſuburbs are built. They form a very exten- 
five and magnificent town of an irregularly cir- 


cular form, containing within its boſom a ſpa- 


| cious field, which has for its centre the "_ 


town of Vienna. 


Theſe magnificent ſuburbs, and the town 
together, are ſaid to contain above three hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants; yet the former are 
not near ſo populous, in proportion to their 
tze, as the town; becauſe many houſes of the 
luburbs have N gardens belongingtothem, 
and many families, who live duriy g the winter 
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ing. After walking a few minutes in an adjoin- 
ing room, we were conducted into that where 
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within the fortifications, paſs the ſummer 
months 1 in the {1 uDurDs.., | 


Monſieur de Breteuil, the French ambaſſador 
| lives there at preſent. The Duke and I fine] 
at his houſe a few days ago. This gentleman 
Was attached to the Duc de Choiſeul, and had 

been appointed ambaſſador to this court, in 
which character he was about to ſet out. from 

Paris, when that miniſter was diſmiſſed by the 

late King of France; upon which M. de Bre- 
teuil, inſtead of Vienna, was ſent to Naples 
But fince the new King' s acceſſion, he has been dic 
eſtabliſhed at the court for which he was origi ofte 
nally intended. He is a man of talents, and not 
calculated for a ſituation i in. which talents hare rec 
Little or no room for exertion. 


About a week after our arrival 'at Vienna, we 
had the honour of being preſented to the Em- 
peror. The Count Degenfeldt accompanied us 
to the palace between nine and ten in the morn- 


the Emperor was alone. His manner is affable, 
eaſy, and gracefully plain. 


The ſame forenoon we drove to Schonbrun, 
a palace about a league from Vienna, where 
the Empreſs reſides at preſent. I had no {mall 
curioſity to ſee the celebrated Maria Therela, 


mer 
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whoſe fortunes have intereſted Europe for ſo 
many years. Her magnanimity in ſupporting 
he calamities to which the early part of her 
life was expoſed, and the moderation with 
which ſhe has borne proſperity, have ſecured to 
her univerſal approbation. She alſo was alone 
chen we were preſented. She converſed for 
{ome time with the D— of H——, in an eaſy 
ind cheerful manner, and behaved to all with 
in affable dignity. She now poſſeſſes but ſmall 
remains of that beauty for which ſhe was diſtin- 
puiſhed in her youth; but her countenance in- | 


dicates benevolence and good-humour. I hat 


often heard of the fcrupulous etiquette of the 
Imperial court, but have found every —_— di- 
rectly oppoſite to chat ac count. 


Prince Kaunitz banks "OV; a young Englich 
gentleman ſcarcely fourteen years of age, whom 
the D of H patronizes, and who has 
accompanied us on this tour, the Prince de- 
fired that he alſo might be preſented to the 
Emperor and Empreſs, which was accordingly 
done, and they both received him in the moſt 
gracious manner. I mention this circumſtance 
as a ſtrong proof how far they are ſuperior at 
this court to trifling punctilios, and how greatly 


| they have relaxed in ceremony ſince the acceſ- 


fion of the Lorrain family. 


Two or three days after this, we were pre- J 


ſented, at a full court, to the two unmarried 
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Arch-ducheſles, their ſiſter the Princeſs Albert 
of Saxony, and the Princeſs of Modena, who 
is married to the Emperor's brother. The laſt 
couple are lately arrived from Milan on a vile 
85 to the Empreſs, | 1 5 


1 The Imperial * are 83 well. 
2 looking, and have a very ſtrong reſemblance to 
each other. They are all of a fair complexion, 


with large blue eyes, and ſome of them, parti. | 


 cularly the Arch-duke, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
thick lip ſo long remarked in the Auſtrian fa 
mily. The- beautiful Queen of France. is the 
| handſomeſt of this family, only becauſe ſhe is 
the youngeſt ; ſome people think that her ſiſter 
the Princeſs Albert has ſtill the OO: 


One of che vas - Arch e SY 
: formerly was thought the moſt beautiful, has 
ſuffered conſiderably by the ſmall-pox. A lady 
of the court told me, that as ſoon as this prin- 
ceſs underſtood what her diſeaſe was, ſhe called 
for a looking - glaſs, and with unaffected pleaſantry 
took leave of thoſe features ſhe had often heard 

praiſed, and which ſhe believed would be greatly 
changed before ſhe ſhould ſee them again. The 
diminution which the ſmall-pox has made in the 

beauty of this Princeſs, has not in the ſmalleſt 
degree impaired her good humour, or the eflcn- 

3 part of her character, which by ey ac 
count is W amiable, 
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When the King of Pruſſia ſaw his army de- 
ſeated at Cunerſdorf, after he had written to the 
| Queen that he was ſure of victory; or when 


my of thoſe monarchs, of whom hiſtory gives 


examples, were daſhed from their thrones to a 
ſtate of dependence or captivity, unqueſtion- 
ably it required great ſtrength of mind to bear 
ſuch cruel reverſes of fortune; but perhaps it 
requires more in a woman, ww beauty is ad- 
mired by one half of the human race, and en- 
vied by the other, to ſupport its loſs with equa- 
nimity in all the pride of youth. If thoſe ve- 
teran beauties, who never had any thing but 
their faces to give them importance, whom we 


ſee ſtill withering on the ſtalk, and repining that 


they cannot retain their bloom of May in the 


| froſt of December, had met with ſuch an ac 


cident, it would probably have killed them at > 


once, and ſaved them many years of deſpiſed 
exiſtence, 
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LETTER IMAM 


= Views. 
; 3 of 
| I. N E VE R paſſed my time more agreeably 
than ſince I came to Vienna. There is not ſuch 


a conſtant round of amuſements as to fill up a WI T 
man's time without any plan or occupation of Pp 
his own; and yet there is enough to ſatisfy any 3 
mind not perfectly vacant, and dependent on A 

external objects. We dine abroad two or three t 


times a week. We ſometimes ſee a little play, 
but never any deep gaming. At the Counteſs 
Thune's, where 1 generally paſs the evening, 
there is no play of any kind. The ſociety there 
* form a converſazioni. 


I dare fay, you will be at a loſs to imagine 
how a mixed company, ſometimes pretty nu- 
merous, can paſs ſeveral hours every evening, 
merely in converſing, eſpecially when you are 
told that the converſation is not always ſplit into 
parties and tẽte-à-tètes; but is very often ge- 
neral. You will ſuſpect there muſt be many 
melancholy pauſes, which, after a certain length, 
are prolonged, from the reluctance of people 
to be the firſt breakers of a very ſolemn filence; 
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or you may think that ſometimes there will be 
ſo many tongues moving at once, that nothing 
can be heard diſtinctly; and you may poſhbly 
figure to yourſelf the lady of the houſe at other 
times endeavouring, by formal obſervations on 
the weather, or politics, to keep alive 2 conver- 


ſation which is juſt expiring in all the Jawnings 
of death. 


Nothing of this kind, however, happens. 
The Counteſs has the art of entertaining a com- 
| pany, and of making them entertain one ano- 
ther, more than any perſon I ever knew. With 
a great deal of wit, and a perfect knowledge of 
the world, ſhe poſſeſſes the moſt diſintereſted 
heart. She, is the firſt to diſcover the good qua- 
lities of her friends, and the laſt who ſees their 
foibles. One of her greateſt pleaſures is to re- 

move prejudices from amongſt her acquaintances, 
and to promote friendſhips. She has an ever- 
laſting flow of ſpirits, which ſhe manages with 
ſuch addreſs as to delight the gay, without diſ- 
pleaſing the dejected. I never knew any body 
have ſuch a number of friends, and ſo much ge- 
nerous friendſhip to beſtow on each: She is daily 
making new ones, without allowing her regard 

for the old to diminiſh. She has formed a little 

ſyſtem of happineſs at her own houſe, herſelf be- 

ing the centre of attraction and union. Nobo- 

dy is under the leaſt neceſſity of remaining a 
moment in this ſociety after being tired. They 
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may retire when they pleaſe. No more notice 


is taken of the entries or exits of any perſon who 
has been once received, than of a fly's coming 


in or going out of the room. There is not the 


5 ſhadow of reſtraint. If you go every night, 


you are always treated with equal kindneſs; and 


if you ſtay away for a month, you are received 
on your return with the fame cheerfulneſs as if 
you had been there every evening. 


The Engliſh. who come to this place are in 
a particular manner obliged to this family, not 


vnly for the polite reception they generally meet 
with, but alſo for the opportunities this affords 


them of forming an acquaintance with the prin- 


ipal people at Vienna. And 1 imagine there 


is no city in Europe, where a young gentleman, 
after his univerſity education is finiſhed, can 


paſs a year with ſo great advantage; becauſe, 
if properly recommended, he may mix, on an 
ealy footing, with people of rank, and have op- 


portunities of improving by the converſation of 


ſenſible men and accompliſhed women. In no 
capital could he ſee fewer examples, or have 


fewer opportunities. of deep gaming, open pro- 


fligacy, or groſs debauchery. He may learn to 
paſs his time agreeably, independent of a con- 
tinued round of amuſements. He may be gra- 


dually led to enjoy rational converſation, and at 


length acquire the bleſſed faculty of. bean ad 
fied with moderate Pleaſu ures. | 
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To the politeneſs of the Counteſs Thune, and ; 
the recommendation ef the Baron Swieten, I 
am indebted for the agreeable footing I am on 


with Prince Kaunitz, who at preſent lives at 


Laxenberg, a pleaſant village about ten miles 


| fom Vienna, where there is a fmall palace and 


rery extenſive Park, belonging to the Imperial 
family. 


Prince Kaunitz has lately built a houſe there, 
ind lives in a ſtyle equally hoſpitable and mag- 
nificent. He is not to be ſeen before dinner by 
any but people on buſineſs ; but he always has 
a pretty large company at dinner, and ftill 
greater numbers from Vienna pals their evenings 
at Laxenberg; not unfrequently the Emperor 
himſelf makes one of the company. This mi- 
niſter has enjoyed the favour of the Empreſs 
for many years. He was her envoy at the trea- 
ty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, and has been of 
her cabinet council ever ſince. At preſent he is 
miniſter for all foreign affairs, and is ſuppoſed 


to have greater influence with her than any 


other perſon, 


Ae is certainly a man of knowledge, genius, 


and fidelity, and the affairs of this court have 
proipered greatly under his management. His 
friends are very much attached to him, and he 
ſhows great diſcernment in diſcovering, and em- 


bloying men of talents. He! is the friend and 


patron of Monſ. de Swieten. It is ſuppoſed 
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that he adviſed and negociated the French al. 


liance, yet he has always had a ſtrong partiality 
in favour of the Britiſh nation. He has ſome} 
ſingularities ; but as they do not affect any ef. 
ſential part of his character, they need not be 


mentioned. 


W. 8 L 
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LETTER txxuv. 


| Vienna, | 
I; HAD the pleaſure BY yours by the laſt 10a | 


wherein you inform me that our acquaintance 
C- talks of ſetting out for Vienna very ſoon. 
As nothing is ſo tireſome as the company of one 
who is continually tired of himſelf, I ſhould be 
alarmed at your information, were I not abſo- 
lutely certain that his ſtay here will be ery ſhort, 
come when he will. f 1 


Cm lo at my lodgings one morning the 
ſummer before I had left London. I had re- 
mained in town merely becauſe I had no parti - 
cular buſineſs elſewhere ; but he aſſured me, that 
the town was a deſert; that it was ſhameful to 
be ſeen in the ſtreets ; that all the world was at 
Brighthelmſtone. So I allowed him to conduct 
me to that place, where we had remained only 
a few days, when he told me, that none of the 
people he cared for were there; and as I had 
nothing particular to detain me, he begged as a 
favour that I would accompany him to 'Tun- 


| bridge. We went accordingly, and to my great 


ſatisfaction I there found Mr. N 


—'Ss family. 
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C— remained pretty quiet for about four days; 
he yawned a good deal on the fifth; and on 
the fixth, I thought he would have diſlocated | 


his jaws. As he perceived I was pleaſed with 


the place, and would take none of his hints 
about leaving it, he at laſt pretended that he 
had received a letter which made it abſolutely ne. | 
ceſſary for him to ſet out t for London : and away 
he went. | 


” 1 Raid 0 e Tunbridge. On my re- 
turn to town, I underſtood that C— had ta- 


ken a genteel furniſhed houſe for the ſummer, 


in Yotkfhire, where he had already paſſed a 
week, having previouſly engaged a female friend 
to go along with him. He left word in town, 
that he was not to be expected till the meeting 
of parliament. Though I never imagined that 


he would remain quite ſo long, yet I was alittle 


| ſurpriſed to ſee him enter my room two days 
after I had received this account. He told me 
he was quite dif] guſted with his houſe, and more 
ſo with his companion: and beſides, he had 
taken a violent fancy to go to Paris, which you 
know, added he, is the moſt delightful place in 
the world, eſpecially in ſummer; for the com- 
pany never think of rambling about the country 
like our giddy fools in England, but remain to- 
gether in the 18 5 as nen people gught to 
"dot ** 
He then propoſed thabs we e ſhould back up a2 
few things, take poſt, - paſs over, and ſpend a 


” % bk AS _—_ 
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couple of months at Paris. Finding I did not 
reliſh the propoſal, he wrote an apology to the 
lady in Yorkſhire, with an incloſed bank bill, 
and ſet out next day by himſelf. I heard no 
more of him for ſix weeks, but at the end of 
that time, happening to be at Bath, I faw my 
fiend C enter the pump-room. Egad, ſaid 
he, you were wiſe to ſtay at home: Paris is be- 
come the moſt inſipid place on earth: I could 
not ſupport it above ten days. But having heard 
a good deal of Holland, I even took a jaunt to 
Amſterdam, which, between friends, I found 
very little more amuſing than Paris ; z two days 5 
after my arrival, finding an Engliſh ſhip juſt 
ready to fail, 1 thought it would be a pity to let 
the opportunity flip. 80 I ordered my trunk 
aboard. We had a diſagreeable paſſage : How- 
ever, I arrived ſafe a few days ago at Harwich. 
After this ſketch of poor O— s turn of mind, | 


you ſee, I have no reaſon to fear his remaining 
long with us, if he ſhould come. 


Foreigners aſſert that the Engliſh have more 


of this reſtleſs E than any other = 
in Europe. | 


Il faut que votre ville de Londres ſoit un \ trite 
{cjour, I aſked the perſon who made this re- 


mark to me, wherefore he thought ſo? Parce- 


que, anſwered he, tous vos jeunes gens que Je 
dois en France $ennuyent A iy” mort. "Wo: ſaid 
| {I-38 L 2 | 
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I, there are a great many of your countrytnen 
in London, —Affurement, anſwered, he, with 
poles infolence, cela fait une difference: , hi 


Fo clinat i is Acud of producing r en- 
It I rightly remember, I formerly hinted 

4 Get reaſons againſt this o inion, and of late 1. 
begin to pet that the LR wealth of cer- 
tain individuals, and the ſtate of ſociety i in our 
capital, are the ſ ole cauſes of our having a greater 
ſhate of that malady among us than our neigh- 
bours. The common people of England know 
nothing of it: neither do the induſtrious o of any 
1 rank, whether their object be. wealth, [1G 
ledge, or fame. But in England there is 2 
greater number than in any other country, of 
young men, who come to the poſſeſſion of great 
fortunes before they have acquired. any. fixed 
and determined taſte, which may ſerve as a re- 
ſource and 3 through life. KY RY 
When a youth has acquired'a habit of appli 
cation, a thirſt of knowledge, or of fame, the 
moſt ample fortune which can fall to him after- 
wards, cannot always deſtroy diſpoſitions. and 
| paſſions already formed, particularly if the paſ- 
ſion be ambition, which gencrally gives ſurh 
energy to the mind, and occaſions ſuch continu- 
ed exertions as- ſufficiently ward off laſſitude and 
tedium; for wealth cannot lull, or pleaſure 
_ enervate, a mind ſtrongly inſpired by that active 
principle. Such therefore are out of the pre- 


eck eommatid of money comes firſt, and every 
ile unambltiousp all other purfuits are too fre- 
ment which could inform or ſtrengthen the 


mind, and fl 22 the tedious intervals For life, is 
_— 


* 


is loathed to- morrow; every thing at a diſtance, 


to expel. 0 2 l 4 . | 
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ſent queſtion.” But when a full and uncontroul- 


object of pleaſure is placed within the reach of 


quently defpiſed 3 and every taſte or accompliſh- 


A young man in this fi tuation is prone: to ex- 
wa he ſeldom waits the natural returns of ap- 
petite of any kind; his ſenſibility is blunted by 
too frequent enjoyment; what is deſired to-day, 


which bears the name of pleafure, is an object 
of deſire when preſent, it becomes an object of 
indifference, if not of diſguſt. - The agitations of 
gaming are tried to prevent the horrid ſtagnation 
of indolence: All amuſements loſe their reliſh, 
and ſerve to. increaſe the aner 1 * were meant 


"+ i age 1 caprice,, Frovidbneſs and 
tedium augment :; * be icene is often changed ; 1 

but the ſame fretful piece is conſtantly acted till: 

the curtain is dropt, or is pulled down by the 

impatient actor himſelf before the natural end of 8 


Does nat all chis happen i in France and Ger- 
nad; f Doubtleſs 3 but not ſo often as in in Eug⸗ 


| 
1 
"2 
£ 
| 
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land, for the reaſons already mentioned. In 


France, a very ſmall proportion of young men 
have the uncontrouled poſſeſſion of great for- 


tunes. They have not the means of gratifying 


every defire, and indulging every caprice. In- 


ſtead of ſpending their time in clubs or taverns, 
with people of their own age, the greater part 
of the young nobility paſs their evenings. with 
ſome private family, or in thoſe ſocieties of both 
| ſexes to which they have the entrèe. There 
the decorum due to ſuch company reſtrains of 
courſe the vivacity and wantonneſs of their beha- 
viour and converſation; and adventures occur 


which intereſt and amuſe, without being fol. 


lowed by the nauſea, languor, and remorſe, 
| which often ſucceed nights ſpent at the gaming: 
5 P or the e of eg e 


Nothing h 128 a better influents on the temper, 

_ diſpoſitions, and manners of a young perſon, 
than living much in the company of thoſe whom 
he ref] pects. Excluſive of the improvement he 
may receive from their converſation, he is habi- 


tuated to ſelf-denial, and muſt relinquiſh many 
indulgencies which * to indolence and *. 


| Buor. 


The young . e even although 
they ſhould have no great ſhare of ambition, no 
love of ſtudy, no particular turn for any of 


thoſe — W which enable n men 


To EA 4 ˙ w oth ©: <a pp, 
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t call the hours of life independent of other 
amuſements; yet they contrive to keep tedium 
at a diſtance by efforts of a different kind, by a 
ſpecies of activity peculiar to themſelves; they 
perceive very early in life, the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of pleaſing. This ſentiment pervades their 
general conduct, and goes a great way in the 
formation of their real character. They are 

attentive and obliging to all, and particularly 5 
endeavour” to acquire and retain the friendſhip; 
of thoſe who can aſſiſt their fortunes : and they 


have a reliſh for life, becauſe it is not always in 


their power to anticipate enjoyment, nor can 
they cloy their. appetites by ſatiety. Even the 

moſt diſſipated - among them are unacquainted 

with the unbounded freedom of a tavern life, 
where all the. freaks of a whimſical mind, and a 
capricious taſte, may be indulged without heſi- 
tation, and which, after long indulgence, ren- 
ders every other kind of ſociety inſupportable. 


With regard to the Germans, there are very 
few men of great independent fortunes among 
them. The little princes, by whom the riches 
of the country are engroſſed, have, I ſuſpect, 
their own difficulties to get thro” life with any 
tolerable degree of ſatisfaCtion. As for their 
younger brothers and the middling gentry, they 
go into the army, and are ſubjected to the rigor- 
ous and unremitting attentions of military diſci- 

pline. This, of conſequence, forms a charac- 


L's 
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. ter, in many reſpects different from that of the 


Engliſh or French Fentleman. 


But 1 have not yet mentioned the circum. 
ſtance, which, of all others, perhaps contri- 


jour which foreigners often find it; I mean the 

eftabhſhment of aſſemblies, from which that 
part of the community are excluded who have 
the greateſt power to ſoothe the Cares, and en 
liven the NY * W 


butes the moſt to render London the triſte ſe. 
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Gt ER 
LET T E R LXXXV. 


55 2 ; 2 Vienna. 


WI b. had an invitation lately from Monſ. de . 
Breteuil to Aitie on the top of Mount Calen- 
berg, a very high mountain in the neighbour-' 
hood of this city. Common coaches or cha- 
riots cannot be dragged up; but having drove to 
the bottom, we found chaiſes of a particular. 


conſtruction, calculated for ſuch . expeditions. 


Theſe had been ordered by the Ambaſſador for 


the accommodation of the company, and in 
them we were carried. to the. ſummit, where 
there is a convent of Monks, from which two 


| landſcapes of very oppoſite natures appear. The 


one conſiſts of a ſeries of wild mountains; tbe 
other, of the town, ſuburbs, and environs of 
Vienna, with the. various branches of the Da- 
nube flowing through a rich champaignof bound- 
leſs extent. 


The table for dinner was covered in a feld 
near the con vent, under the ſhade of ſome trees. 
Every delicacy of the ſeaſon was ſerved up. 
Madame de Matignon, a very beautiful and 
| Grightly lady, daughter of M. de Breteuil, did 
ine honours. Some of the fineſt women of 

RA L 4 
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Vienna, her companions, were of the com. 


pany; and the whole entertainment was col. 


ducted with equal taſte and gaiety. 


2 During the deflert, ſome of the Fathers came 
and preſented the company with baſkets of fruit 
and ſallad from their garden. The Ambaſſador 
Invited them to fit, and the ladies pledged then 
in Tokay. Monſ. de Breteuil had previouſy 
obtained permiſſion for the ladies to enter the 
convent; which they accordingly did, as ſoon 


as they roſe from table, attended by all the 


company. 


| You will readily believe; that the appearance 

of ſo many handſome women would be parti. 
_ cularly intereſting to a community which had 

never before beheld a female within their walls, 

This indeed was ſufficiently evident, in ſpite of 

the gravity and mortified looks of the Fa- 
ther s. 


One lady of a gay diſpolition laid hold of a 
little ſcourge which hung at one of the Fathers 
| belts, and deſired he would make her a preſent 
of it, for ſhe wiſhed to uſe it when ſhe returned 
home, having, as ſhe ſaid, been a great ſinner. 
The father, with great gallantry, begged ſc 


would ſpare her own fair ſkin, aſſuring her 


that he would give himſelf a hearty flogging 
on ber account that very evening; and to 


prove how much he was in carneſt, fell direct 
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on his knees before a little altar, and began 60 
whip his own ſhoulders with great chriieftnef, 
declaring, that when the ladies ſhould retire, he 
would lay it with the ſame violence on his 
naked body; for he was determined ſhe ſhould 
be 2s free from fin as the was on the TY of her 
birth. 


1 his melted the heart of the 1 She "ay 
ged the Father might take no more of her faults 
upon his ſhoulders: - She now aſſured him that 
her ſlips had been very venial; and that ſhe was 
convinced what he had already done would clear 

her as completely a as if Ke thould ww. himſelf F- . 
to the bone. 


here 4s ſomething ſo ludicrous in all this, 
that you may naturally ſuſpe& the repreſentation 
I have given, proceeds from invention, rather 
than memory. I aſſure you, however, in down- 
right earneſt, that the ſcene paſſed nearly as de- 
ſcribed ; and to prevent farther miſchief, I put 


the ſoourge, which the zealous Father * _ On 


uſe of, in wy pocket. 


on my return to Vienna, I called the ſame 


evening at the Counteſs Walſtein's, and ſoon 


after the Emperor came there. Somebody had 
already mentioned to him the pious gallantry of | 
the Father at the top of Mount Calenberg. 
He aſked for a ſight of the whip, which be un- 
derſtood T had brought away: I had it ſtill in 
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my nacket, and immediately ſhewed it him. He 
laughed very heartily at the warmth of the 


Father's zeal, which he ſuppoſed had been aug- | 


mented by the Ambaſſador' 8 * 3 


7 You have 1 heard of the unceremonious 


and eaſy manner in which this great Prince lives 
with his ſubjects. Report cannot exaggerate 
on this head. The Counteſs Walſtein had no 
expectations of his viſiting her that evening. 


| When the ſervant named the Emperor before he 


entered, I ſtarted up, ind was going to retire, 
The Counteſs defired me to remain, for no- 
thing was more diſagreeable to him than that any 
company ſhould be diſturbed on his entering, 
The ladies kept their ſeats, ſome of. them knot- 
ting all the tinie he remained. The men con- 
tinued ſtanding while he ftood, and when he 
was ſeated, moſt part of them ſat down alſo. 
The Emperor put Count Mahoni, the Spaniſh 


ambaſſador, in mind of his gout, and made him 


1 = white himſelf remained ſtanding. 


- Sik converſes with all the eaſe and 
_ affability of a private gentleman, and gradually 
Wks others to talk with the ſame eaſe to him. 

x Pie, and muſt acquire a more perfect know- 

"ledge of mankind, than if he kept himſelf aloof 


from his ſubjects, continually wrapt up in his 


own importance and the Imperial fur, 


is furely much happier i in this noble conde- 


* al. eu» wt. © — ce 
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LETTER LXXXVL. 


1 


Ta E manners of this court are coidideratty 

altered ſince Lady Mary Wortley Montague was 
here, particularly ſince the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent Empreſs, whoſe underſtanding and affabi- 
lity have abridged many of the irkſome cere- 
monials formerly in uſe. Her ſon's philoſophi- 


cal turn of mind, and the amiable and conci- 


lating characters of her whole family, have no 
doubt tended to put ſociety in general «7:59 a 
more eaſy and agreeable footing. 


"Paola of different ranks now do buſineſs 

together with eaſe, and meet at public places 
without any of thoſe ridiculous diſputes about 
| precedency, of which the ingenious Engliſh 


| lady has given ſuch lively deſcriptions. Yet 


trifling punctilios are not ſo completely baniſh- 
ed, as, I imagine, the Emperor could wiſh, he 
himſelf being the leaſt punctilious perſon in his 


dominions: for there is certainly ſtill a greater 


ſeparation than good ſenſe would direct, be- 
tween the various claſſes of the ſubjects. The 


ſentiments of a people change very gradually, 
and it takes a courſe of Years before reaſon, or 
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even the example of the Sovereign, can over. 
come old cuſtoms and | ome 


The higher, or ancient families, keep them. 
ges as diſtinct from the inferior, or newly. 
created nodility, as theſe do from the citizens: 


So that it is very difficult for the inferior claſſes 
to be in ſociety, or to have their families much 


connected with thoſe of the ſuperior ranks, 
And what is of more importance in a political 


ſenſe, there are certain places of high truſt in 
the government, which cannot be occupied by 
any but the La order of 8 


Would you not think. it dif advantageous for 
a government to keep a law in force which 
enacts, that the offices in the ſtate which require 


the greateſt abilities, ſhould be filled from that 


claſs of the community in which there is the 
| leaſt chance of finding them? Perhaps the uſage 


above mentioned is nearly equivalent to ſuch 2 
law. As for the peaſants, who are entirely out 


of the queſtion, they are, in many parts of the 
Emperor's dominions, in a ſtate of perfect 
 M{lavery, and almoſt tiny dependent on the 
| proprietors of the land. 


1 The 1 relative to dreſs ſeem to have 
entirely changed ſince Lady Mary's time, and 


if the dreſs of the ladies be ſtill as abſurd, 


. 
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it is at leaſt not ſo ſingular; for they, like the 
reſt of Europe, he now * the Pariſian | 


modes, 


The preſent 1 race of Auſtrian ladies can differ 


in nothing more than they do in looks from 


their grandmothers, who, if any of them are 


ſtill alive, may be as beautiful at this day as they 
were when ſhe: wrote; for time itſelf could 
hardly improve that uglineſs, which; according 
to her, was in full bloom ſixty years ago. 1 
have not as yet enquired what method the pa- 
rents have deviſed to remedy this inconveniencyz : 
but nothing is more certain than that it is re- 
| medied very effectually, for at preſent there is 
no ſcarcity of female beauty at the Court of | 


Vienna. 


T his being the 1 it is s natural to imagine 


that gallantry muſt now be more prevalent than 


when her ladyſhip was here. But excluſive of 


any real difference, which may have happened 


in the ſentiments of the ladies themſelves, they 
are obliged to obſerve an uncommon degree of 


circumſpection in that particular, as nothing is 
more heinious in the eyes of her Imperial Apoſ- 
tolic Majeſty. She ſeems to think that the 
| ladies of her court, like the wife of Cæſar, 


ſhould not only. be free from guilt, but, what is 
ſtill more difficult, free from ſuſpicion, and 
ſtrongly marks by her manner, that ſhe is but 


| there was a pretty numerous company, I ob- 
ſerved one lady uncommonly ſad, and enquired 
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too well informed when any piece of in 6 
75 circulates to the preuckce of Any. « of Wem. 5 


8 With regard to what Lady Mary alli ſab- 

marriages, and of which ſhe has given ſuch a 

curious account, I do not imagine they are com- 

mon at preſent, in all the latitude of her de- 
ſcription. | But it is not uncommon for married 

ladies here to avow the greateſt degree of friend- 

ſhip and attachment to men who are not their 

huſbands, and to live with them in great inti- 

macy, without hurting their reputation, or being 

| ſuſpetted, even by their own ſex, of er de- 

? Wa en e 4 


4 


Ons eat at the: Count Thones 7 15 


ol her intimate friend who happened to be there 
alfo, if ſhe knew the cauſe of this ſadneſs ? I do, 
replied ſhe; Mr. de——, whom the loves very 

- tenderly, ought to Kave been here a month age; 
and laſt night ſhe received a letter from him, 
informing her that he cannot be at Vienna for 

a month to come. But pray, ſaid I, does your 

friend's hufband know of this violent paſſion ſhe 

bas for Mr. d& ——? Yes, yes, anſwered the, 
he knows it, and enters with the moſt tender 
ſympathy into her afffiction; he does all that 

can be expected from an affectionate huſhand to 
comfort and ſoothe his wife, aſſuring her that 
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her love will wear away with time. But ſhe 
always declares that ſhe has no hopes of this, 
becauſe ſhe feels it augment every day. Mais, 
u fond, continued the lady, cela lui fait bien 
le la peine, parceque malheureuſement il aime 
ſa femme à la | folie. Et fa femme, qui eſt la 
meilleure creature du monde, plaint infiniment 
ſon pauvre mari; car elle a beaucoup d' amitiè et 
leſtime pour lui z mais elle ne ſcauroit ſe dẽfaire 
de cette malheurcuſe paſſion Pour Monſ. 


. de N | | 
1 ſurpriſed that a diſap- 
pointment of this nature ſhould affect a woman 
Ilie; but I own it did aſtonich me that he 
a Could appear in public, on fuck an occaſion, 


in all the oſtentation of ſorrow, like a young 
d Widow vain of her weeds. Here this paſſion 
© rss lamented by her friends as a misfortune : 
0, {Win England, if I rightly remember, ſuch mis- 
7 brtunes are 1 W to 2s us. 
0; crimes. 


tat in the courſe of a few years the Empreb 
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on N N. N K N n 


 Prefbury, 


4 Th E Viſc count. t-de Laval having propoſed to 
me lately to make a ſhort tour with him into 


Hungary, I very readily confented; and we a: 
rived at this town yeſterday morning. 


122 burg which is the capital of Lower Hun. 
gary, like Vienna, has ſuburbs more magnificent 
chan itſelf, In this city the States of Hungary 

hold their aſſemblies, and in the cathedral 


- ov the Sovereign! is crowned... . 


The enden Empreſs took 8 here when I de 
tte Elector of Bavaria was declared Emperor at 
Prague, when ſhe was abandoned by her allies, 
and when France had planned her deſtruction- 
Her own magnanimity, the generous. friendſhip 
of Great Britain, and the courage of her Hun- 
garian ſubjects, at length reſtored her fortunes, 
and ſecured to her family the ſi plendid ſituation 
ay now hold in Europe. 


What politician'i in 1741 _ 1 Sindh 


would be in ſtrict alliance with France, aud 
one of her en, ſeated on the throne of 


nt 
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that kingdom? Should a ſoothſayer of Boſton 
propheſy, that John Hancock, or his ſon, will, 


ſometime hence, demand in marriage a daugh- 
ter of Hngland, pray, do not lay an uncommon 


odds, that the thing will not happen. 


Mon. de Laval and I walked vp this morn- 
ing to the caſtle, which is a noble Gothic build- 
ing, of a ſquare form, with a tower at each 
corner. The regalia of Hun gary, conſiſting of 
the crown and ſceptre of St. Stephen, the firſt 
king, are depoſited here. Theſe are carefully 
ſecured by ſeven locks, the keys of which are 
hep by the ſame number of Hungarian noble- 

hy No Prince is held by the populace as le- 
ally their Sovereign till he be crowned with 


the diadem of King Stephen; and they have a 
notion that the-fate of their nation depends on 
this crown's remaining in their poſſeſſion. Tt 


has therefore been always removed in times of 


danger to a of the greateſt N. 


The Turks aware e of che influence of ſuch a 
prejudice i in the minds of the vulgar, have, it 
is ſaid, made frequent attempts to ſeize this Pal- 
ladium, The fate of Hungary ſeems now to be 


pretty 8 decided: ſo that excluſive of the 
value they put upon the crown, as a relic of 


conſiderable antiquity, the Hungarians need not 
be ſolicitous whether it remains in this caſtle or 


in the Imperial caſtle at Vienna, 
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By the conſtitution of Hungary, the erown is 

ſtill held to be elective. This point is not diſ. 
Puted. All that is infiſted on is, that the her 
of the Hauſ of Auſtria FN, mg 
as a | Vacancy happen i 5:1 Tad} 


The caſtle of Preſburg is the uſual refidence 'F 
of Prince Albert of Saxony, who married one 
of the Arch-ducheſles, a very beautiful and As 
complithed Princeſs. As. M. de Laval and 1 
entered one. of the rooms, we obſerved them at 
a window. We immediately ſtarted back, and 
withdrew, being in riding frocks and boots. 
MNMonſ. de Laval had ſeen their Highneffes 2 few 
days before at Schonbrun, and 3 they 
had been there ſtill. The Princeſs, ſent a polite 
meſſage after; us by a ſervant, who had orders 
to conduct us through every apartment of the 
caſtle; ſhe herſelf ſtept into another; rom, that 
we might ſee. that which ſhe left. 


All the Princeffes of the Katie | ty are 
diſtinguiſhed by an attentive and obliging po- 
Bteneſs, which is the mord remarkable, as thoſe 
who live much at courts often acquire a ſpecies 
of politeneſs which is by no means obliging. 
The ſplendor and diſtinctions of a court fre- 
quently inſpire an overweening Vanity, and habe 

a peculiar tendency to ſhake the ſteadinefs o 

de female underſtanding. © Court ladies in ge: 
| neral, but particularly ſuch as ſubmit to be abjet 
ſycophants to Queens and Princeſſes, are apt to 
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render themſelves ridiculons by the arrogant airs 
they aſſume to the reſt of the world, and while 


they uſurp the importance of royalty, fill the 
brealts of all who know them with as much de- 
teſtation as is oonſiſtent with contempt. 


7 


* 


3 ** 


e | The der from this citadel! is very extenſive,. 
e commanding the vaſt and fertile plains of Hun- 
1 


Having dined at the inn, and regaled our- 
ſelves at no great expence, with tokay, we went 
to vilit-a villa at the diſtance of four miles from 


Preſburg, belonging to a Hungarian nobleman. 


- This houſe is delightfully lituated, the gardens 
ite WI laid out a little too methodically ; but the park, 
nnd fields around, where leſs art has been uſed, 
the diſplay a vaſt luxuriancy of natural beauties. 
hat While wandering over theſe, we entered a little 
wood in a very retired place; as we advanced 
| into this; we ſaw a venerable looking old man 
are Wl vith a long beard, who, ſtretehing out his hand, 
po- ſeemed to invite us to 1. Og which we 
ioſe obſerved hard by. * | 
0 N 
ing The Viſcount, impatient to cultivate the ac- 


te. paintanes of a perfbn df fue h att Hofpftable ap- 
ate pearance; ran before: me toward Him; when he 
sc setup 10 him, he ſtopped ſmort, 45 if ſurprifed, 
gen za then, to ny utter aſtoniſhment, he raiſed 
jet Wl his foot with every mark of indignation, and 
t to are the poor old hermit a violent kick. 
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I do not remember that T was ever more 


Thocked in my life; I was at the fame time 
quite confounded at an action ſo unworthy in 


itſelf, and fo incompatible with the character of 


ever, to the treatment the old fellow had re. 
| ceived, when TI diſcovered that this venerable 


for, but a downr!i ght impoſtor, made of painted 
wood, and drefled in the robes of a | hermit to 
deceive 3 


Ober the door was a an vg pam from Horace 


Od profanum valgus. 
"On the inſide of the door 


Tata volentes ducunt, nole ntes trahunt. i 


And i in x another part, within the Sooke 


un 


Onined 4 cogimur: omniuin 

Verſatur urna, ſerius ocius, 11 ab. 4 

Sors exitura, et nos in æternum * 
oy RING impoſitura Cymbue. 


| Therew were alſo feveral inſcriptions hy from. 
Cicero, i in favour of the ſoul's immortality, which 


Iam ſorry I neglected to tranſcribe. We e 


turned i in the evening to this place, and are to 


ſet out to-morrow for Prince Eſtherhaſie s. 


perſonage was not the honeſt man we took him 


— c9 CE 


e 


to 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 


Sins... 


H AVING left Preſburg, we travelled eight 
poſts acroſs a very fertile country to the palace 
of Eſtherhaſie, the reſidence of the Prince of 
that name. He is the firſt in rank of the Hun- = 
garian nobility, and one of the moſt magnificent 

ſubjects in Europe. He has body-guards of his 

own, all genteel-looking men, richly dreſſed in 
the Hungarian manner. : 


The palace i is a noble building, lately finiſhed, | 
and fituated near a fine lake. The apartments 
are equally grand and commodious ; the furni- 
ture more ſplendid than almoſt any thing I have 
ſeen in royal palaces. In the prince's own apart- 
ment there are ſome curious muſical clocks, and 


one in the ſhape of a bird, which waſtes, a tune : 


"ey hour. 


juſt by che e there is a dae for operas, 
and other dramatic entertainments, and in the 
gardens, a large room with commodious apart- | 
ments for ien and balls. = 


4 no meat 1 » Thang is W 1 1 
expreſsly built for puppet-ſhows. This is much 
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larger, and more commodious than moſt pro- 
vincial playhouſes, and I am bold to alert, is 


the moſt ſplendid that has as yet been reared in 


Europe for that ſpecies of actors. We regretted 
that we could not have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
them perform ; for they have the reputation of 


being the beſt comedians.) in Hungary. 


we had the curioſity to peep behind the cur 
i Lita: and ſaw Kings, Emperors, Turks, and 


Chriſtians, all ranged very ſociably together. 


5 King Solomon was obſerved in a corner in a 
very i tẽte- a- tẽte with the Queen of 
Sheba. | 


5 Amongſt other curiofities, there is in the 
garden a wooden houſe, built upon wheels. It 
contains a room with a table, chairs, a looking- 
glaſs, chimney, and fire-place. There are alſo 

_ cloſets, with many neceſſary accommodations. 
The Prince ſometimes entertains twelve people 
in this vehicle, all of whom may eaſily fit round 

the table, and the whole company may thus 

take an airing together along the walks of the 
garden, and many parts of the park, which are 
as level as a bowling-green. The machine, 
| when thus loaded, is * drawn by ſix or eight 
horſes. 


Prince Eftherbaſie dei heard of M. de 
Lavab's being in the garden, ſent us an invit- 
tion to the opera, which was to be — 
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that evening ; but as we had brought with us 


no dreſs proper for ſuch an occaſion, we were 
forced to decline this obliging invitation. 'The 
Prince afterwards ſent a carriage in which we 


drove round the garden and parks. Theſe are 


of vaſt extent, and beautiful beyond deſcription ; 
arbours, fountains, walks, woods, hills, and val- 


leys, being thrown together in a charming con- 


fuſion. If you will look over Arioſto's deſcrip- 
tion of the gardens in Alcina's inchanted iſſand, 
you will have an idea of the romantic fields of 


Eftherhaſie, which are alſo inhabited by che 


ſame kind of animals. 


Tra le purpuree roſe e i bianchi gigli, 
Che tepid aura freſchi ognora ſerba, 
Sicuri {i vedean lepri e conigli: 
E cervi con la fronte alta e ſuperba, 
Senza temer che alcun li uccida o pig li, 
Paſcono, e ſtanſi ruminando Verba : 
E faltan daini e capri ſnelli e deſtri, 

Che ſono in copia in quei luoghi campeſiri. 


MI. de Laval was in raptures with the gardens 
of Eſtherhaſie. In the height of this . 


tion, I aſked him how they ſtood in his opinion 


compared with thoſe of Verſailles : ? 


Ah, parbleul MonGear, feed he, Ver- 
alles e etoit fait expres pour n'ttre compare à 
rien. He acknowledged, however, without dif- 
liculty, that, except France, no other country 
he had ſeen was ſo beautiful as this. 
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Having wandered here many hours, we re. 
turned to the inn, where a ſervant waited wit, 
Prince Eſtherhaſie's compliments, and a baſket 


cContaining two bottles of 'Tokay; and the ſame | 


quantity of Champaign and of Old Hock. We 
lamented very ſincerely, that we could not haye 
the honour of waiting on this very magnificent 
Prince and thanking him PIO for ſo much 
politeneſs. 


A company of Italian ders and ba were 

then at the inn, and preparing for the opera, 
Great preparations were making for the enter- 
tainment of the Empreſs and all the Court, who 
are ſoon to make a viſit for ſeveral days of Eſt- 
berhaſie. Though the imperial family, and 

many of the nobility, are to lodge in the palace, 
yet every corner of this large and commodious 
inn is already beſpoke for the e which 


are invited upon that occaſion, 


Hungary is a very cheap country, the land 


being infinitely fertile, and in ſome places pro- 
ducing the moſt eiteemed grape in Europe. It 
is beautiful with lakes, the v indings of the Da- 
nube, and many ſtreams which flow into that fine 
river. In the woods of Hungary are bred a race 
of horſes, the moſt active, hardy, and ſpirited, 
for their ſize, in the world. Theſe have been 
found very uſeful in war, and the huffars, or 


light dragroons of the Auſtrian army are mount 


ed on them. 
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The men in Hungary are remarkably hand- 
ſome, and well-ſhaped. Their appearance is 
improved by their dreſs, which you know is 
vas and very becoming. 


Lady M. W. Monitogie- aſſerts, that the 


Hungarian women are far more beautiful than 


the Auſtrian, For my part, I think of women, 


as M. de Laval does of Verſailles : that they 
are not to be compared with any thing, not 
even with one another. And therefore, with- 


out preſuming to take a comparative .view of 


their beauty, it may be remarked in general, 

that where the men are handſome and well- 
made, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the women, 
will poſſeſs the ſame advantages; for parents 
generally beſtow as much attention to the mak- 
ing of their daughters as of their ſons. In con- 


firmation of which doctrine, I can aſſure you, 


that J have ſeen as handſome women, as men, 
in Hungary, and one of the prettieſt women, 


in my opinion, at preſent at the court of Vienna, 


is a Hungarian. ; 


None of the Empreſs” O gen 6 are taxed ſo 
| gently, or enjoy ſo many privileges as the Hun- 
| Sarians, This is partly owing to the grateful 


remembrance ſhe has of their loyalty and at- 
tachment in the days of her diſtreſs. But al- 
though this ſentiment were not ſo ſtrong in her 
breaſt as it really is, there are political reaſons 


for continuing to them the ſame — and 


M 2 
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privileges; ; for nothing can be more dangerous 

than diſobliging the inhabitants of a frontier 

country, which borders on an inveterate enemy. 

Nor could any thing pleaſe the Turks more, 
than to find the hearts of the Hungarians ali. 

E enated from the houſe of Auſtris. | 


Fs found this err, and the company of MW 8 
: M. de Laval, ſo very agreeable, that I ſhould | 


have been happy to have extended our excur- 
| fion farther 3 but he was obliged to ſet out ſoon I * 
for Chamberry to pay his duty to the Comte th 
d' Artois, who is expected there to wait on his - 


future ſpouſe, the Princeſs of Savoy. We there- 


fore returned by the direct road from Efther- 
haſie to Vienna. 
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LETTER LAXXX. 


Vienna. 


g O the fate of poor — 1 finally decided, 
and he now finds, that to be ruined is not a mat- 
ter of ſo much indifference as he once imagined- 
[ neither ſee the poſſibility of his extricating 
himſelf from his preſent difficulties, nor in what 


manner he will be able to ſupport them. Ac- 
cuſtomed to every luxurious indulgence, how 
can he bear the inconveniencies of poverty? 
Diffipated and inattentive from his childhood; 
how can he make any exertion for himſelf ? 
His good-humour, genteel figure, and pliant diſ- 
poſition, made him well received by all. While 


he formed no expectations from their friend- 


ſhip, his company ſeemed particularly accepta- : 
ble to ſome who are at preſent in power: Whe- 


ther it will be equally ſo now, when he has no- 


thing elſe to depend on, is to be tried. And 1 
really think it is as well for him that it be Wen 5 


now, as five or ſix Foun: hence. 


Thi 3 has been long en There 


ſ:emed to be almoſt a neceſſity that it ſhould 


happen ſooner or later; for he had neither 


caution, plan, nor object in his gaming. He 
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continued it from habit alone. Of all mankind, 
he was the leait covetous of exceſſive wealth; 


and exclutive of gaming, he always lived within 


his income, not from a deſire of ſaving money, 
but merely becauſe he had no taſte for great 


expence. How often have we ſeen him loſe 


| immenſe ſums to thoſe who could never have 
paid the half, had he happened to win it; and 
to ſome of whom he had lent the money which 
enabled them to ſtake againſt him! 2 


| There are many careleſs young men of great 
| fortunes, who game in the ſame ſtyle, and 
from no other motives than thoſe of our un- 
happy friend. What is the conſequence ? The 
money circulates for a while among them, but 
remains finally with perſons of a very different 
character. 1 ſhall not ſuppoſe that any of the 
very fortunate gameſters we have been acquaint- 
ed with, have uſed thoſe means to correct for- 
tune which are generally reckoned fraudulent, 


I am fully perſuaded, they are ſeldomer prac- 


tiſed in the clubs in London than in any other 


| gaming ſocieties in the world. Let all flight 
of hand, and every ſpecies of downright ſharp- 


ing, be put out of the queſtion ; but ſtill we 
may ſuppoſe, that among a great number of 
careleſs inattentive people of fortune, a few 


wary, cool, and ſhrewd men are mingled, who 


know how to conceal real caution and deſign 


under apparent inattention and gaiety of man- 


ner; who have a perfect command of them- 
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ſelves, puſh their luck when fortune ſmiles, and 
refrain when ſhe changes her diſpoſition; who 
have calculated the chances, and underſtand 
every game where judgment! is required. 


if there are ſuch men, is not the arobabllity 
of winning infinitely in their . favour ? Does it 
not amount to almoſt as great a certainty, as if 
they had actually loaded the dice or packed the 
cards? I know you live in the habit of inti- 
macy with ſome who anſwer to the above deſcrip- 


| tion; and I have heard you ſay, that however 


fortunate they may have been, you were fully 
convinced that nothing can be fairer than their 
manner of playing. I accufe them of taking 


no other advantages than thoſe above menti- 


oned z but I appeal to your own experience, 
pray recollect, and I am greatly miſtaken, if 

vou wiltnot find, that by far the greater part of 
thoſe who have made fortunes by play, and have 


kept them when. made, are men of cool, cauti- 
ous, ſhrewd, and ſelßſh characters. 


: If any of theſe very fortunate people were 
brought to a trial, and examined by what means 


they had accumulated ſuch ſums, while ſo ma- 


ny others had entirely loſt, or greatly impaired = 


| their fortunes (if the word eſprit be allowed to 
imply that artful ſuperiority which belongs to 


their characters), they might anſwer in the 

words of the wife of Concini Marechal d' An- 

cre, when {he was. aſked what charm ſhe had 
— 
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made ule of to faſcinate the mind of the Queen? 
De Vafcendant, ſhe replied, qu'un eſprit fupe- 


rieur a toujours fur des eſprits foibles.' Cer. 


tainly there can be no greater weakneſs, than 


for a man of independent fortune to game in 


fuch a manner as to rifk loſing it, for the chance 


ol doubling or tripling his income: becauſe the 


additional happineſs ariſing from any ſuppoſable 


addition of wealth, can never be within a thou- 
ſand degrees ſo great, as the miſery which would 
be the conſequence of his being ſtr ipped of his 


original fortune. 


This bes N one would | imagine, 
cojght be ſufficient to deter any reaſonable man 
from a conduct fo weak and abſurd; yet there 
are other conſiderations which give mach addi- 
tional weight to the argument; the difmal ef- 
fects which the continued practice of gaming 
as ſometimes been obſerved to produce in the 

_ diſpoſitions of the mind, and the moſt eſſential 
parts of the character, deſtroying every idea of 


ceconomy, engroſſing the whole time, under- 


mining tlie beſt principles, perverting the qua- 
lities of the heart, rendering men callous tothe 


ruin of acquaintances, and partakers, with a ſa- 
vage nenn in the OP" of their unwary 


: friends. 


The pectliar inſtances with ich you nat . 


are acquainted, where the long- continued habit 


of deep play has had no ſuch effects, are proofs 
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of the rooted honour and integrity of certain 
individuals, and may ſerve as exceptions to a 
general rule, but cannot be urged as arguments 
againſt the uſual tendency of gaming. If men 
of fortune and character adopted the practice of 
gaming upon any principle of reaſoning, there 
might be a greater probability of their being 
reaſoned out of it: but moſt of them begin to 
game, not with any view or fixed plan of in- 
creaſing their wealth, but merely as a faſhion- 
able amuſement, or perhaps by way of ſhewing 

the liberality of their ſpirit, and their eee 55 
for money. [23 TO 7 


— world not t be very poſitive, that ſome of 
them have not miſtaken for admiration that ſur- 
priſe which is expreſſed when any perſon has 
loſt an immenſe ſum. And this miſtake may 
have given them leſs repugnance to the idea of 

becoming the objects of admiration in the fame | 

day. Afterwards endeavouring to win back 
what they had ſo idly loſt, the habit has grown | 

by degrees, and at length has become their ſole 
reſource from the wearineſs which thoſe born to 
great fortunes, and who have not early in life 
acquired | ſome faculty of amuſing themſelves, 
are more Prone to fall into than others. Men 
born to no ſuch expectations, whatever their 
natural diſpoſitions may be, are continually rouf- 
ed from indolence by avocations which admit of 
no delay. The purſuit of that independence, 

. 
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for which almoſt every human boſom ſighs, and 
whoſe value is unknown only to thoſe who have 
always poſſeſſed it, is thought a neceſſary, and 


| th often found an agreeable, employment to the 


| generality of mankind. This, with the other 
duties of life, is ſufficient to engroſs their time 


and thoughts, and guard them from the pain; 
ane n of * 


As the purſuit of wealth is ae | in men 


| of rank and fortune, ſo it would be unbecoming 


their ſituation. Being deprived of this, which 


s ſo great an object and reſource to the reſt of 


mankind, they ſtand in more need of ſomething 
to ſupply its place. I know of. nothing which 
can ſo completely, and with ſo much propriety, 
have this effect, as a taſte for letters and love of 
ſcience. I therefore think theſe are more eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to the happineſs of people of 


high rank and great n than thoſe in 


confined circumſtances. . 


lf Jndependenee be deſired uk META ar- 


dour by mankind, the road of ſcience is neither 
the moſt certain, nor the ſhorteſt way to attain 
it. But thoſe who are already in poſſeſſion of 


3 this, have infinite need of the other to teach 


# * » » 


and fatisfadtion, . to prevent the "iſs of for- 
tune from becoming ſources of miſery inſtead of 
happineſs. If they are ambitious, the cultivation 
| of letters, by adorning their minds, and enlarg- 


b ” 


22 Sd K ©. 
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ing their faculties, will facilitate their plans, and 
render them. more fit for the high ſituations to 
which they aſpire. If they are. devoid of am- 
bition, they have ſtill more occaſion for ſome of 
the purſuits of ſcience, as reſources againſt the 
langour of retired or inactive life. Quod fi non 
hic tantus fructus oſtenderetur; et ſi ex his ſtudiis 

delectatio ſola: peteretur; tamen, ut opinor, hane 
mimi remiſſionem, humanfimam ac Uberaliſ- 

imam nnn, 


This love- of letters conſidered merely as an 
amuſement, and to fill up agrecably the vacant 
hours of life, I believe to be more eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to men of great fortune than to thoſe who 
have none; to men without ambition, than to 
thoſe who are animated. by that active paſſion; 
and to the generality of Engliſhmen more than 
to the natives of either Germany or France. The 
Germans require very little variety. They can. 
bear the languid. uniformity of life always with 
patience, and often with ſatisfaction. They diſ- 
play an equanimity. under diſguſt. that is quite 
aſtoniſhing. The French, though not ſo cele- 
brated for patience, are of all mankind the leaſt 
liable to deſpondence. Public affairs, ſo apt to 
diſturb the. repoſe of many worſhipful citizens 
of London, never give a Frenchman uneaſineſs. 
If the arms of France are ſucceſsful, he rejoices. 
with all his heart ; if they are unfortunate, he 
laughs at the commanders with all his ſoul, If 
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his miſtreſs is kind, he celebrates her goodneſs, 
and commends her taſte; if ſhe is cruel, he de- 
= rides her W in the arms of another. 


"oy people ever were 10 ford of 3 
and ſo eaſily amuſed. It ſeems to be the chief 
object of their lives, and they contrive to draw 
it from a thouſand ſources, in which no other 
people ever thought it could be found. I do not 
know where I met with the following lines; 
they are natural and eaſy, and ſeem expreſſive of 
the conduct and ſentiments of the whole French 
nation. e e ITY St Hetesl, ior 
| MWanuſce n/impoite comment, /j\ 
Fait toute ma philoſophie. IETF ID N 
Je crois ne perdre aucun moment 
Hors le moment où je mennuie; 3 
Et je tiens ma tiche finie, 
Pourvu qu'ainſi tout doucement, 
Je me deiaſſe de la vie. 7115 | 


Ni 


Our countrymen who have applied to to letters 
have proſecuted every branch of ſcience as ſuc- 
cefsfully as any of their neighbours. But thoſe 
of them who ſtudy mere amuſement, indepen- 

dent of literature of any kind, certainly have not 
been ſo happy in their reſearches as the Fretich. 
Many things which entertain tlie latter, ſeem 
frivolous and inf pid to the former. The Eng- 
liſh view objects through a darker medium. 
Lefs touched than their neighbours with the 
 gaieties, they are more affected by the vexations 


3 => 


I 
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of life, under which they are too ready to 
deſpond. They feel their ſpirits flag with the 
repetition of ſcenes which at firſt were thought 
agreeable. This ſtagnation of animal ſpirits, 


from whatever cauſe it ariſes, becomes itſelf a 
cauſe of deſperate een and — 
habits. 


A man of fortune, therefore, who can acquire 
ſuch a reliſn for ſcience, as will make him rank 
its purſuits among his amuſements, has thereby 
made an acquifition of more importance to his 
happineſs, than if he had acquired another eſtate 
equal in value to his firſt. I am almoſt con- 


vinced that a taſte of this kind is the only thing 
which can render a man of fortune (eſpecially if 


his fortune be very large) tolerably independent 


and eaſy through life. Whichſoever of the roads 


of ſcience he loves to follow, his curioſity will 
continually be kept awake. An inexhauſtible 


variety of intereſting objects will open to his 


view, his mind will be repleniſhed with ideas, 
and even when the purſuits of amb- ton become 


inſipid, he will ſtill have antidotes againſt tedium, 
and (other things being ſuppoſed equal) the beſt 


chance of paſſing agreeably thro' life, that the 


uncertainty of human events allows to man. 
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| Vienna, 


11 N your laſt, you ſhew fark a paſſion - 
anecdote, and ſeem ſo deſirous of my inſiſting 
on manners and characters, that I fear you will 
not be pleaſed with my laſt long epiſtle upon a he 
ſubject entirely remote from what you demand. 
But you muſt remember, that you were warned 
from the beginning of this correſpondence; tha MW 
I would retain the privilege of digreſſing as often ſu 
as I pleaſed, and that my letters ſhould fre- 


* 

quently treat of what I thought as well as what ; 

I ſaw. However, this. ſhall conſiſt entirely of 5 
fights. 5 eict. rele) of voir ad af = a 
tl 
The brft I ſhall ention was exhibited ſoon b 
after our arrival at Nan This was the feaſt 1 
of St. Stephen, at Which che Emperor dined i i1 

| Lomas with the knights. 85 | 


le was at the head of the table ; his bother 
and brother-in-law next him, and the other 
knights fat according to ſeniority. The Arch- 
ducheſſes, with ſome of the principal ladies of 
the court, were at a balcony within the hall to 
ſee this ceremony. The Emperor and all the 
knights were dreſſed in the robes of the order. 
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The Hungarian guards, with their ſabres drawn, | 


ſurrounded the table. 


-7 The honour of ſerving the Emperor at this 


ſolemnity belongs entirely to the Hungarians. 
When he called for drink, a Hungarian noble- 


man poured a little of the wine into a cup and 


taſted it 3 he afterwards filled another, which 
he preſented with one knee touching the ground. 
The Emperor often ſmiled to this nobleman as 
he went through the ceremony, and ſeemed to 


indicate by the whole of his behaviour, that he 


conſidered ſuch ſubmiſſive bendings of one man 


to another, as greatly miſplaced, and that he 
ſuffered this mummery 23 in compliance 


with ancient cultorn. | 


There was great N to . this feaſt, 


and it was not without difficulty I got admiſſion; 
though, after all, there was nothing to be ſeen 
but ſome well · dreſſed men, who ate an exceed- 
ing good dinner with tolerable Mende 


A 3 the feaſt of St. Stephen, we hams hows 
witneſſes to the annual ceremony in commemo- 
ration of the defeat of the Turkiſh army, and 


the raiſing the ſiege of Vienna by John Sobieſky 


King of Poland. The Imperial family and the 
principal nobility of both ſexes walked in ſolemn 


proceſſion, and heard maſs at the church of St. 
Stephen on this occaſion. In the middle of 
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the ſtreet, leading from the palace to the church, 
a platform was raiſed, upon which the company, 
who performed the proceſſion, walked. The 
| ſtreets were lined with the Imperial guards, and 
the windows and tops of the houſes were © crowd 
ed with ſpectators. The D— of H— and 1 
found a very good ſituation at a window with 
the Fame Ame 


- This ceremony n! have been too fatiguing 
for the Empreſs : She therefore did not attend . 
he Emperor, the Arch-dukes and Ducheſſes, 
with all the nobility, did. A prodigious train 
of biſhops, prieſts, and monks followed; and 
a numerous band of muſic e as m went 
along. | 


A dh h 8 dax of 'xcjolcing;! the richly nd 
gayeſt dreſſes are thought the moſt expreſſive of 
the pious gratitude becoming ſuch an occaſion. 


The ladies diſplayed their devotion in the moſt 


brilliant manner. Their minds, however, were 
not ſo much exalted by heavenly contemplations, 
as to be above taking notice of their earthly 
acquaintances at their windows, whom they re- 
Land fas je {1 miles dad nods ab dacht walked "Aw 


| Next 47 the e Ihpertel Bundy dined in pub- 
lic, and many people went to ſee them. I was 
not of the number, though nobody can more 
ſincerely 'wiſh- them the enjoyment of all the 


W 1 ww. 


ew TT _ . «0 
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comforts of life. I know not on what principle 
the Royal family in France, and other countries 
in Europe, have adopted the cuſtom of eating 
in public. They cannot imagine, that the ſee- 
ing them chew and ſwallow their victuals can 
create a vaſt deal of admiration in the behold- 
ers. It would certainly be taken for granted, 
that they could perform theſe neceſſary func- 


tions, although a cloud of witneſſes were not 


admitted to confirm the fact. If theſe exhibi- 
tions are deſigned for the entertainment of the 
ſubjects, a thouſand could be thought of more 
amuſing to them; for however Mer the 
part of an actor at a feaſt may be, that of a 
ſpectator is ſurely one e of the moſt W that 8 
can be imagined. | ene 


But the ſame 8 there was a 4 ma: 
querade at Schonbrun, which was more general- 
ly amuſing. Four thouſand tickets were ait. 
tributed on this occaſion. A large party of 
dragoons were placed along the road from Vi- 
enna, to keep the coaches in a regular line, and 
to prevent confuſion. The principal rooms of 
this magnificent palace were thrown open for 
the reception of the company. In three large 
halls on the ground floor, tables were covered 
with a cold collation of all kinds of fowls, ham, 
and confections, with pine-apples and every fort 
of fruit. Theſe, with Old Hock, Champaign, 
and other kinds of wine, were farved with rea- 
dineſs and profuſion to all who aſked ſor them. 
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At the end of the large dining room, there 
was a raiſed ſeat for the Empreſs, and ſome 
ladies who attended her. Here a grand Ballet 
was danced by the Arch-duke, the Arch-du- 
cheſſes, the Princeſs of Modena, and ſome of 
the chief nobility, to the number of twenty. 
four. The dancers, | both male and female, 
were dreſſed in white ſilk, flounced with pink. 
coloured ribands, and enriched with a vaſt 
number of diamonds. 17152 0: 550115 


. Ballet wWas 88 e times at pro- 
per intervals. Thoſe who had ſeen it once paſſed 
into the gallery, and other apartments, giving 
way to a new ſet of ſpectators. In the garden, 
on a riſing ground oppoſite to the palace Win- 


dows, a temporary fabric was erected in the 


form of a large and magnificent temple. This 
was illuminated by an incredible number of 
lamps, and gave the appearance of a very ex- 
traordinary piece of architecture, which con- 
tinued flaming through the whole night, and 
had a very fine effect, viewed from Vienna, and 
L other places at a greater diſtance. 


RR Emperer mined with the company with- 
out ceremony or diſtinction, taking no part 
himſelf but as a ſpectator. He was converling 
in the middle of the hall, in the moſt ſamiliar 

manner, with an Englifh- gentleman, without 
obſerving, that the third ballet was going to be 


danced, when the maſter of the ceremonies 
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whiſpered him in the ear. The Emperor, 
ſcizing the Engliſhman by the arm, ſaid, Allons, | 
Monſieur, on nous chaſſe, il faut ſe retirer; and 
immediately walked into another room, to give 


place to others who had not yet ſeen the dance. 


This very ſplendid entertainment was given to 
the Arch-duke, and the Princeſs of Modena, 
whoſe uſual reſidence is at Milan. The Empreſs, 
thus ſurrounded by her offspring, appeared 
chearful and happy. She ſeemed to enjoy the 


vivacity and ſympathize with the gaiety of the 
company. She is greatly beloved by her own 
children, and by her ſubjects in general, whom 


ſhe alſo conſiders as her children in a a 8 


degree than is uſual for foverengus. 


11 is an error to imagine, that great devotion 


has a tendency to ſour the temper : Though it 


muſt be acknowledged, that it has not always 


the power of ſweetening the very auftere trunks 


on which it is ſometimes grafted; but in a 
character naturally benevolent, every good dif. 
poſition will be ſtrengthened and animated by 
real piety. Of this F have ſeen a thouſand in- 


ſtances, and I believe her 1 5 Wer af- 


fords one. 
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„e 8 8 08» ON 


Vienna 


T6 E Peper: 18 of a mille y OR well take 
and of a fair complexion. He has a confider. 
able reſemblance to his ſiſter the Queen of 
France, which, in my opinion, is ſaying a great 


deal in favour of his looks. Till I ſaw ſome- 


thing of his uſual behaviour, I did not think it 
poſſible for a perſon in ſuch an elevated ſituation, 


to put every body with Wale e, n 


ſo eaſy a footing. 


His manner, as 1 have often mentioned, is al- 


ſerved and lofty deportment aſſumed by ſome on 


account of high birth. Whoever has the honour | 
to be in company with him, ſo far from being 


checked by ſuch deſpicable pride, has need to 


be on his guard, not to adopt ſuch a degree of 


3 familiarity as, whatever the condeſcenſion of 
the one might permit, would be highly! improper 
in the other to uſe. 


He i is regular i in his way of life, moderate] in 
his pleaſures, ſteady in his plans, and diligent 
in buſineſs. He is fond of his army, and in- 
clines that the ſoldiers ſhould have every 


fable, obliging, and perfectly free from the re- 


Y 
5 


t 
1» 
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| let and neceſſary conſiſtent with their ſitua- 


tion. He is certainly an ceconomiſt, and la- 
viſhes very little money on uſeleſs pomp, miſ- 
treſſes, or favourites; and it is, I ſuppoſe, on 
no better foundation than this, that his enemies 
accuſe Ham pe avarice.. 


1 cannot belp regarding economy as one of 


the moſt uſeful qualities in a Prince. Liberality, 


even when puſhed to an imprudent length, may, 


in a private perſon, proceed from a kind of 
greatneſs of mind, becauſe his fortune is in every 


ſenſe his own, and he can injure nobody but 


| himſelf by laviſhing it away. He knows that 
hen it is gone, nobody will reimburſe him for 
his extravagance. He ſeems therefore to have 
taken the reſolution to ſubmit to the inconve- 
niency of future poverty, rather than renounce 


the preſent happineſs of acting with a magnifi- 
cent liberality, and beſtowing on others more 
than he can afford. 27 


This 1s not het alk. ITY a Prince. What 


he ſquanders is not his own, but the public 


money. He knows that his pomp and ſplendor 
will be kept up, and that his ſubjefts, not he, 


are to feel the inconveniencies of his prodiga- 
ty. When I hear, therefore, that a King 


has given great ſums of money to any particu- 
hr perſon; from. the ſum given, the perſon 
who receives it, the motive for the gift, and 
other circumſtances, I can judge whether it is 
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well or ill diſpoſed of; but in either caſe, it 
cannot be called generoſity. 


The virtue of generoſity conſiſts in a man's 
depriving himſelf of ſomething for the ſake of 
another. There can be no generoſity in giving 
to John what James muſt replace the next mo- 
ment. What is called generoſity in Kings, very 
often conſiſts in beſtowing that money on the 
idle part of their ſubjects which they have 

| ſqueezed from the induſtrious. I have heard a 

parcel of fiddlers and opera dancers praiſe a 

Prince for his noble and generous behaviour to 
them, while men near his perſon of uſeful ta. 
lents and real worth were diſtrefled for bread. 
The Emperor certainly has none of that kind of 


1 generoſity. 


"mu uſual dreſs (the only e one indeed in hich 
1 ever ſaw him, except at the feaſt of the 
Knights of St. Stephen) is a plain uniform of 
white faced with red. When he goes to Lax- 
enberg, Schonbrun, and other places near Vi- 
enna, he generally drives two horſes in an open 
chaiſe, with a ſervant behind, and no other 
| attendant of any kind. He very ſeldom allows 
the guard to turn out as he paſſes through the 
gate. Nobody ever had a ſtronger diſpoſition 
to judicious i inquiry. He is fond of converſing 
with ingenious people. When he hears of any 
perſon, 'of whatever rank or country, being 
diſtinguiſhed. f for we particular _ he is 
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eager to converſe with him, and turns the con- 
verſation to the ſubject on which that perſon is 


thought to excel, drawing from him all the 
uſeful information he can. Of all the means of 
knowledge, this is perhaps the moſt powerful 


and the moſt proper that can be uſed by one 
whoſe more neceflary occupations do not leave 


him much time e for ſtudy. 


He 1 to be of opinion, that the vanity 


and ignorance of many Princes are frequently 
oy ing to the forms in which they are intrenched, 
and to their being deprived of the advantages 
which the reſt of mankind enjoy from a free 
compariſon and exchange of ſentiment. He is 
convinced, that unleſs a King can contrive to 
live in ſome ſocieties on 2 footing of equality, 
and can weigh his own merit, without throw- 


ing his guards and pomp into the ſcale, it will 
be difficult for him to know either the world or 


himſelf. 


One "IT LY at the 8 Walkteeir'' 85 the | 
converſation leading that way, the Emperor 
enumerated ſome remarkable and ludicrous 
inſtances of the inconveniencies of etiquette, 
which had occurred at a certain court. One 
perſon preſent hinted at the effectual means his 
Majeſty had uſed to baniſh every inconveniency 
of that kind from the Court of Vienna. To 
which he replied, It would be hard indeed, if, 
becauſe I have the ill fortune to be an Emperor, 
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* ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of ſocial 


life which are ſo much to my taſte. All the 
grimace and parade to which people in my ſitu- 
ation are accuſtomed from their cradle, have 
not made me fo vain, as to imagine that I am 
in any eſſential quality ſuperior to other men; 
and if I had any tendency to ſuch an opinion, 
the ſureſt way to get rid of it, is the method! 


take of mixing in ſociety, where I have daily | 


occaſions of finding myſelf inferior in talents to 
thoſe I meet with. Conſcious of this, it would 
afford me no enjoyment to aſſume airs of a ſupe- 


riority which I feel does not exift. I endeavour 


therefore to pleaſe, and to be pleaſed; and, as 


much as the inconveniency of my ſituation will 
permit, to enjoy the bleſſings of ſociety like 
other men, convinced that the man who is ſe. 
cluded from thoſe, and raiſes himſelf above 


friendſhip, is alſo raiſed above happineſs, and 
| deprived of the means of acquiring knowledge. 


This kind of language is not uncommon n with 
poor philoſophers; ; but 1 imagine it is rarely 


held by Princes, and the inferences to be drawn 
from it more rarely put in Practice. 


Few days after this, there was an | exhibition 
of fire-works on the Prater. This is a large 
park, planted with wood, and ſurrounded by 
the Danube, over which there is a wooden 
bridge. No carriages being allowed to pals, 
the company leave their coaches at one end, and 
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walk. There is a narrow path railed off on one 
fide of the bridge. Many people very injudi- 
ciouſly took this path, to which there is an eaſy 


entrance at one end, but the exit is difficult at 
the other; for only one perſon can go out at a 
time. The path therefore was very ſoon choak- 


ed up; the unfortunate paſſengers crept on at a 


ſnail's pace, and i in the moſt ſtraitened and diſ- 


agreeable manner imaginable ; whilſt thoſe who 
had kept the wide path in the middle of the 


bridge, like the fortunate and wealthy in their 


journey through life, moved along at their eaſe, 
totally regardleſs of the wretched circumſtances 


of their fellow. paſſengers. 


Some few of the priſoners in the narrow paſ- 
gez who were of a ſmall ſize, and uncommon 


addreſs, crawled under the rail, and got into 


the broad walk in the middle; but all who 


were tall, and of a larger make, were obliged to 


remain and ſubmit to their fate. An Engliſh- 

man, who had been at the Counteſs Walſtein's 
when the Emperor expreſſed himſelf as above 
mentioned, was of the laſt claſs. The Emperor, 
as he paſſed, ſeeing that thoſe of a ſmall ſize 
extricated themſelves, while the Engliſhman 


remained fixed in a very aukward ſituation, 


called out, Ah, Monſieur! Je vous ai bien annonces 
combien ' il eſt incommode d'ètre trop grand. 
A preſent vous devez ètre bien de mon avis: 


Mais comme je ne puis rien faire pour vous 


ſoulager, je vous recommande à Saint George. 
0 
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There. are people who, having heard,of the 


Emperor's uncommon affability, and of his total 
contempt of pomp and parade, of Wi h the 


bulk of mankind are ſo much enamoured, have 
aſſerted, that the whole is affectation. But if 

the whole tenor of any perſon's words and ac- 

tions is to be conſidered as affectation, I do not 

| know by what means we are ta get at the bot- 
tom of his real character. Yet, people who 

have a violent taſte for any particular thing, are 

extremely ready to believe, that thoſe who have 4 


nat, the ſame taſte are affected. 


I do not Weiner that 1 erer told you, that | 
our friend R——, who loves his bottle above 


all things, and who, I believe, eſteems you above 
all men, let me into a part of your. character, 


of which I never had the ſmalleſt Warner 


One . 1 Se” when a couple of 
bottles had awakened his friendſhip, and laid 
open his heart, he took it into his head to eny- | 
merate your good qualities, and. concluded the 


liſt, by ſaying, that you were no milkſop. I 


know what that expreſſion imports in the mouth 


of R. I therefore ſtared,” and ſaid, I had 


ſeldom ſeen you. drink above three. glaſſes. at a 
time in my life. Nor I, ſaid he; but take my 


word for it, he is too honeſt fellow not to 
love good wine, and I am certain. his. ae 15 
all Win. | ; 
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1 
LETTER xc. 
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by R To U ud E x D very icy from Prince 


Lichtenſtein” s houſe at Felberg in Auftria, where 
I paſſed a few days very marr The Lich- 


tenſtein family is one of the firſt 1 in this country, 


whether conſidered in point of antiqu ity, wealth 


or dignity. This Prince, belides his lands in 


Auſtria, has conſiderable eſtates in Bohemia, 


Moravia, and that part of Sileſia which belon gs 


to the Empreſs. Like Prince Fftherhaſie : he has 
body-guards in his own pay. I believe no other 


ſubjects e retain this diſtinction. . 


Felberg is a fin A 610 manſion, uk: forty 
miles 15 Vida” "The apartments, are large, 
convenient, and, furniſh ed i in the magnificent 
ſtyle which prevalls in the noblemen' s houſes of 
this country. The company conſiſted of the 


Prince and Princeſs, the Count Degenfeldt and 


his Lady, a very accompliſhed woman; the 
D— of H—, Mr, M 


another Engliſh gentleman, and myſelf. Our | 


entertainment was in every reſſ pect ſplendid, 
particularly in the article of attendants. Some 
of the Auſtrian nobility carry chis point of 
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There are people who, having heard of the 
Emperor's uncommon affability, and of his total 
contempt of pomp and parade, of W.. h the 
bulk of mankind are ſo much enamoured, have 
aſſerted, that the whole is affectation. But if 
the whole tenor of any perſon's words and ac- 
tions is to be conſidered as affectation, I do not 
know by what means we are ta get at the bot- 
tom of his real character. Yet, people wo 
have a violent taſte for any particular thing, are 
extremely ready to believe, that thoſe who have 


nat the fame taſte are affected. 


I do not YER Ot that I ever told you, that 5 
our friend R, who loves his bottle above 
all things, and who, I believe, eſteems you above 
all men, let me into a part of your character, 
of which I never had the ſmalleſt ene, $ 


One day, pu by 3 FR a couple of | 
bottles had awakened his friendſhip, and Jaid | 
open his heart, he took it into his head to eny- 
merate your good qualities, and. congluded the - 
lit, by ſaying, that you were no milkſop. ; & 
know what that expreſſion imports in the mouth 
of R. I therefore ſtared, and ſaid, I had. 

ſeldom ſeen you, drink above three. glaſſes at a 
time in my life. Nor I, ſaid he; but take my. 
word for it, he is too honeſt A fellow, not to 
love en wine, and I am egen his ſobriety i 5 
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b * 
LEYTER Ken. 


8 1. = 15 Ls HSE | Vienna, 


1 RETURN ED very hey from Prince 
Lichten ſtein's houſe at Felberg in Auſtria, where 
I paſſed a few days very agreeably. The Lich- 
tenſtein family is one of the firſt in this country, 
whether confidered ini point of antiqu ity, wealth 
or dignity.” This Prince, belides his lands in 
Auſtria, has conſiderable eſtates in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and that part of Sileſia which belon g8 
to the Empreſs. Like Prince Eftherhaſie g he has 
body-guards in his own pay. I believe no other 
ſub) ects in YE. retain Ps diſtinction. 


Felderg is a " ile, eld ma anon, about forty : 
miles 25 Vienna. | The 3 apartments are large, 
convenient, aud Hurniſhe ed i in the magnificent | 
ſtyle which prevails 3 in t the noblemen's houſes of 
this country. The « company conſiſted of the 
Prince and Princeſs, the Count Degenfeldt and 
his Lady, a very accompliſhed woman; the 
5— of H——, Mr, M, an Engliſn officer. 
another Engliſh gentleman, and myſelf. Our 
entertainment was in every reſpect ſplendid, 
particularly in the article of attendants. Some 
of the Auſtrian nobility carry this point of 


N 2 
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5 magnificence to a height, which could ſcarcely 
be ſupported by the beſt eſtates in England; 


| where one footman | is more N gi than four 


in this r 


; to the company ſeparately in their own apart- 
ments, as is the cuſtom here. We- afterwards 
ſet out for another villa belonging to this Prince, 
at ſix miles diſtance, where he intended to give 


Princeſs, the Counteſs Degenteldt, the D—, 
and Captain M — were in one coach ; the 
Prince, the 17 — and I, in another ; the two 
young Princes, with their 80 vernor and the 
young Engliſh gentleman, f in a third, with | a 
; great retinue on horſeback. as: 


: rived, I imagined the hunting would begin im- 
mediately: But every thing i is done with method 
and good order in this cou ntry, and it was 
| Judged proper to dine in the firſt place. This 
in due time being concluded, I thoug ht the men 
would have proceeded directly to the ſcene of 


there I found myſelf again miſtaken: The ladies 
were to aſſiſt in the whole of this expedition. 
But as there was a neceſſity to traverſe a large 
wood, into which coaches could not enter, 
vehicles of a more commodious conſtruction were 
prepared. I forget what name is given to theſe 


The day after our en breakfaſt » was ſerved 


the D— the amuſement of hunting. The 


As the day was well advanced when we ar- 


action, leaving the ladies till their return. But 


ho IA,v „% 
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carriages. They are of the form of benches, 
with ſtuffed feats, upon which ſix or eight 


people may place themſelves one behind the 
other. They are drawn by four horſes, and 
flide over the ground like a ledge, paſſing along 
paths and trackleſs ways, over which no 0 wheel- 


carriage could be drawn. 


After bein g conveyed in 1 manner acroſs 


the wood, and a conſiderable way beyond it, we 
came to a very large open field, in which there 
vere ſeveral little circular incloſures of trees and 
underwood at wide intervals from each other. 
Thus hunting had hitherto been attended with 
very little fatigue; for we had been carried the 
whole way in coaches, or on the ſledges, which 
are ſtill eaſier than any coach. In ſhort we had 
deen perfectly paſſive ſince breakfaſt, * 


during the time of dinner. 


But when we arrived at this large plain, I was 
informed, that the hunting would commence 
within a very ſhort time. I then expected we 
ſhould have ſome violent exerciſe after ſo much 
inaCtivity, and began to fear that the ladies 


might be over-fatigued, when lo! the Prince's 
ſervants began to arrange ſome portable chairs 


a ſmall: diſtance from one of the thickets 
above-mentioned. The Princeſs, Counteſs, and 


che reſt of the company took their places; and 


when every body was ſeated, they aſſured me 
that the nating was Juſt going to begin, 
N 3 
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1, my curioſity was now /excited n: 
very uncommon. degree; and I was filled with 


impatience to ſee the iſſue of a hunting, which 
| had been conducted in a ſtyle fo different from 
any idea I had of that diverſion. While I fat 


a long line of people moving towards the little 


wood, near which the. company was ſeated. . As 
they walked along, they gradual'y formed the 
ſegment of a circle, whoſe centre was this 

wood. I underſtood that thefe were peaſants, 
with their wives and children, who, walking 


pens forward i in this manner, rouſe the game, which 


7 5 naturally take ſhelter in the thicket of trees and 


duſhes. As ſoon as this happened, the peaſants 


ruſhed in at the ſide oppoſite to that where our 


company had taken poſt, beat out 115 dame, 5 


and then the maſſacre began. 
Lach perſon was ; provided with a fuſil, and 


many more were at hand loaded for immediate 


uſe. The ſervants were employed in charging 


as faſt as the pieces were fired off: So that an 


uninterrupted ſhooting was kept up, as long as 


the game continued flying or running out of the 
wood. The Prince hardly ever miſſed. He 
himſelf killed above thirty partridges, a | few 


Pheaſants, and three hares. 


At che beginning of W A 2 1 
deal ſurpriſed to fee a ſervant hand a fuſil to the 


Princeſs, who with great coolneſs, and without 
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riſing from her ſeat, took aim at a partridge, 
which immediately fell to the ground. With 
the ſame eafe ſhe killed ten or twelve partridges 
and pheaſants, at about double the number of 
ſhots. The execution done by the reſt of the 
company was by no means conſiderable. 


Though I had not heard of it before, I now 
underſtand that ſhooting is not an uneommon 
amuſement with the German ladies: And it is 

probable, their attention to the delicacy of the 
fair ſex, has induced the hardy Germans to ren- 
. der this diverſion ſo little fatiguing. ; 


The company Aer walled to other 5 
tle incloſures of planting, where ſome game 
was driven out and killed as before. The fol- 
lowing day, the Prince conducted us to another 
of his ſeats where there is a very fine open 
wood, full of deer of every kind, ſome of them 
the largeſt I ever ſaw. There is alſo a great 
number of wild boars, one of which, by the 
Prince's permiſſion, the D— of 11 — killed. 


Nothing could ſurpaſs the politeneſs and mag- 
nificence with which the company were enter- 
tained during the whole of their ſtay. The 
Princeſs is a woman of an amiable character, 
and a good underſtanding; educates her chil- 
dren, and manages her affairs with the utmoſt 
prudence and propriety. 

N 4 
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This family, and many of the nobility, who 
have hitherto been at their country-ſeats, are 
now about to return to Vienna. The family of 
Monſieur and Madame de Pergen have been 
here for ſome time. This lady is an intimate 
friend of the Counteſs Thune; and nearly the 
fame company, who form her ſociety, now af- 
ſemble twice a week at the houſe of Madame 
de Pergen, who rivals the Counteſs in good 
| ſenſe and many accompliſhments, and, without 
_ raiſing jealouſy or ill-will, divides with her the 
e.ſteem of the beſt company of this place. The 
agreeable footing on which ſociety is eſtabliſhed 
here, and the number of reſpeCtable people 
with whom we are acquainted, fills me with re- 
gret at the thougats of leaving Vienna; but the 
D— of H inclines to paſs the winter in 
Italy. Indeed, if he did not, he would be 
obliged to delay the journey a whole year, or 
ſubmit to the inconveniencies of travelling in 
the ſummer months, which, in ſo hot a climate, 
is rather to be avoided. 


Gees een ĩ ͤ Gd He oo ESSE: 
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LET T E. R XCIII. 


Vienna. 


| I HAVE not ſaid any thing of the Auſtrian: 
army, having ſome ſuſpicion that I rather over- 
doſed you with: military details from Berlin, 
here the ſubject of my letters was continually 
before my eyes. But the Emperor has very 
few of his troops in garriſon at Vienna. They 
. make a fine appearance, and the army in gene- 
ral are more judiciouſly clothed, than any other 


Inſtead of coats with long ſkirts, their uni- 
form is a ſhort jacket of white cloth, with waiſt- 
coat and breeches of the ſams; and each ſoldier 
has a ſurtout of coarſe gray cloth, which he 
wears in: cold or rainy weather. This he rolls 
up in a very ſmall. bulk when the weather is 
good, and it is little or no ineumbrance on a 
march. They have ſhort boots for ſhoes; and, 
in place of hats, they wear caps of very ſtout 
leather, with a braſs front, which ufually ſtands 
up, but which may be let down upon occaſion, 
to prevent their eyes from being incommoded 
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Except a very few Hungarians who do duty 


within the palace, there are no troops in the 
Auſtrian ſervice: with increaſed pay, and exclu- 
ſive privileges, under the denomination of body. | 


guards; the marching regiments on the ordinary 


eſtabliſhment, form the garriſon of Vienna, and 


perform the duty of guards by rotation. 


The inſolence of the Pretorian bands at 


Rome, fo often terrible to their maſters ;' the 
frequent inſurrections of the Janiſſaries at Con- 


ſtantinople, and the revolutions effected by the 
Ruſſian guards at Peterſburg, ſufficiently point 
out the danger of ſuch an inſtitution; Theſe 
examples may have infſuenced the Auftrian go- 
vernment to-renounce a ſyſtem which ſeems to 
render certain regiments leſs uſeful, and more 7 


dangerous, than the reſt of the army. 


The Auſtrian army is ealenlated at confiles- 
ably above two hundred ; thouſand ; and, it is 
imagined, that there never was a greater num- 
ber of excellent officers in the ſervice than at 
ä preſent; ſo that in caſe of a war with Pruſſia, 


the two powers will be more equally matched 


than ever. It would be unfortunate for this 
Court if it ſhould break out at preſent, for there 
are ſome commotions among the peaſants in Bo- 
hemia, which occaſion a general diſquiet, and 
dy which ſome individuals have ſuſtained great 


loſſes, One nobleman of the firſt rank has had 
bis houſe, and all the furniture, burnt to the 


, 1 — . 3 — ** 
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ground, together with ſome large out-houles 5 


near his caſtle. | 


| Theſe exceſſes, according to ſome, proceed f 
from mere wantonneſs, and love of miſchief, in 
the people. Others aſſert, that they are excited _ 
by the tyranny of the lords, which has driven 
thoſe poor men to deſpair. Whichſoever of 
theſe accounts is true, it ſeems evident to me, 
that it would be much better for the lords, as 
well as the peaſants, that the latter, inſtead of 
being bond-men, were in a ſtate of freedom. 
At preſent they pay their rent by working a cer- 
tain number of days in the week for their maſ- 
ters, and maintain themſelves and families by 
labouring the other days on their own account. 
Tou will readily believe that more real buſineſs 
will be done in one day when they work for 
themſelves, than in two days labour for their 
lords. This occaſions ill-humour and blows on 
the part of the maſter, and hatred and revolt a 


on that of the ee 5 


Ache eſtates in Bohemis: were let to free 
men at a reaſonable rent, freedom and property 
| would excite a ſpirit of induſtry among theſe 
indolent people. They would then work every 
day with cheerfulneſs and good-will, and I am 


convinced the landlords revenues would increaſe 


daily. In | conſequence of this, the peaſants 


would, in all probability, continue as much at- 


tached to the ground from choice, as they are at 
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preſent from neceſſity. Do we not ſee families : 
in Great Britain remain for many generations 


on gentlemen's eſtates, though the maſter has 


the privilege of changing his tenant, and the | 


tenant his maſter, at the end of every leaſe ? 


* In almoſt every country of Europe, except 


England, the inhabitants are confined by ſome 
barrier or other, to the ſituation in which they 
are born. The total want of education neceſ- 


farily obliges the greater part to gain their live- 
lihood by bodily labour. N ational opinions 
prevent others from ever riſing above the level 


of their birth, however ſublime their genius, or 


however great their acquired knowledge. But 


in our ifland the door of ſcience, and conſe- 


quently the road to ambition, is open to almoſt 


every individual. Even in the moſt remote vik 


lages ſome degree of education is beſtowed on 


5 the Lamba inhabitants. 18 


This may be of little or no P to 


ninety-nine in a hundred; and of the ſmall 
number who, by improving this pittance of 


knowledge, raiſe themſelves above the ſtate in 


which they were born, very few arrive at any 
degree of eminence; the reaſon of which is, 
| "that great genius is a quality very ſparingly 


dealt out to mankind. Though it muft be al- 


lowed that much the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of the ſame country and climate are 
vorn with nearly the ſame natural abilities; and 


F 
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that the degrees of education, and other oppor- 
tunities of improvement, gradually form all the 
difference which appears among them in future 
life; yet I cannot, with Helvetius, believe that 
genius is entirely the work of education. 


I am fully convinced, that Nature is conti- 
nually producing ſome. individuals in every na- 
tion of a finer organization, with: an infinitely 
greater aptitude for ſcience of every kind, and 
whoſe minds are capable of a more ſublime and 
_ extenſive range of thought, than is attainable by 
the common run of mankind with any poſſible 
degree of culture; This natural ſuperiority is 
what I call genius. Wherever a conſiderable. 
| ſhare of this is lodged, a little cultivation will 
de ſufficient, but ſome is abſolutely — to 8 
| make it appear. 


When it does exiſt in the minds of peaſants 
in Ruſſia, Poland, and ſome parts of Germany, 
it remains dormant from neglect, or is ſmother- 
ed by oppreſſion. But in Great Britain, the de- 
gree of education which is now univerſal, ſmall 
as it is, will be ſufficient to rouſe, animate, and 
bring into action the fire of extraordinary genius, 

the ſeeds of which impartial Nature is as apt to 
place in the infant breaſt of a peaſant as of a 
prince. The chance of great and diſtinguiſhed 
men ſpringing up in a country, is therefore not 


to be calculated by the number of inhabitants, 
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but by the number whoſe minds receive that de- 
gree of cultivation 7 to call forth their 
255 latent powers. | 


On the ſuppoſition; that one Kingdom con. 


| tains eight millions of inhabitants, and another 


triple the number, many more men of original 
genius, and great eminence in every art and ſci- 


ence, may, from the circumſtances above men- 
tioned, be expected to appear in the firſt than 


in the ſecond. In Great Britain, for example, 
almoſt all the natives may be included in the 


calculation; but in the other countries which I 


have mentioned, the peaſantry, who form the 


moſt-numerous claſs, muſt be-ſtruck out. 
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LETTER XxAV. 


Vienna. 


unn k it is owing to che example af 
the Empreſs or to what other cauſe, I ſhall not 
take upon me to decide; but there certainly 
appears a warmer and more general attachment 
to religion in Vienna, than in any other great 
town in Germany: There is alſo a greater ap- 

pearance of ſatisfaction and happineſs here than 

in many other cities, where religious impreſſions 
are more feeble and leſs prevalent: It is not im- 
probable, that the latter war be a conſequence | 
of the former. 


Irreligion and” ſcepticiſm, excluſive of the 
bad effects they may have on the morals or fu- 
ture deſtiny of men, impair even their tempo- 

ral happineſs, by obſcuring thoſe hopes, which, 
in ſome ſituations, are their only conſolation. 
In whatever ſuperior point of view thoſe men 
may conſider themſelves who deride the opini- 
ons which their fellow citizens hold ſacred, this 
vanity is often overbalanced by the irkſome 
doubts which: obtrude on their minds. Uncer- 
tainty with reſpect to the moſt intereſting of all 
ſubjects, or a fixed perſuaſion of annihilation, 
are equally inſupportable to the greater part of 
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' mankind, who ſooner or later endeavour to put piC 
in a claim for that bright reverſion, which re. bet 


ligion has promiſed'to believers. If the idea of WM Vi 
annihilation has been ſupported without pain by flat 
a few philoſophers, it is the utmoſt that can be 
ſaid; ſuch a ſtate of mind can never be a ſource 


of ſatisfaction or pleaſure. People of great ſen- 
; ſibility ſeldom endure it long; their fond deſire by | 
of immortality overturns every fabric which ſtep- 3 
ticiſm had attempted to raiſe in their minds; they "gt 
cannot abide by a doctrine which plucks from 8 
the heart a deeply-rooted hope, tears aſunder : : | 


all thoſe ties of humanity, affection, friendſhip, 

and love, which it has been the buſineſs of their 
Iives to bind; and which they expect will be eter. 
nal. Since ſenſibility renders the heart averſe to 
ſcepticiſm, and inclinable to devotion, we may 
naturally expect to find women more devout than 
men: very few of that delicate ſex have been 
able to look with ſteadfaſt eyes on a proſpect, 


which terminates in a diſmal blank; and thoſe * 
few, who have had that degree of philoſophical ligi 
fortitude, have not been the moſt amiable of the 8 
ſex. 4 fro 

None of my female. acquaintance at Vienna ruſ 

are in this uncomfortable ſtate of mind, but many cer 

of them have embroidered ſome fanciful piece ſity 

of ſuperſtition of their own upon the extenſive pre 
ground which the Roman Catholic faith affords. 

In a lady's houſe a few days ago I happened to ] 


take up a book which lay on the table, a {mall 
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pi icture of the Virgin Mary on vellum fell from 


between the leaves; under the figure of the 
Virgin there was an inſcription, which I tran- 


flate literally. 


« This preſented by - 
« deareſt friend ——— NSW in token of 


« the ſincereſt regard and affection; begging 
« that as often as ſhe beholds this Edits of the 
« bleſſed Virgin, ſhe may mix a ſentiment of 


« affection for her abſent friend with the emo- 


a tions of gratitude and adoration the feels for 
« the Mother of — 4 


The lady bel me, that it was uſual for 


intimate friends to ſend ſuch preſents to each 


other when they were about to ſeparate, and 
when there was a probability of their bein 8 lon 3 
aſunder. 


There ſeems to be ſomething exceedingly ten. 
der and pathetic in blending friendſhip with re- 


ligious ſentiments, and thus by a kind of conſe- 


cration endeavouring to preſerve the former 


from the effects of time and abſence. The pe- 


ruſal of this inſcription. recalled to my memory 


certain conneCtions I have at home, the impetuo- 


ity of which recollection affected me beyond ex- 


preſſion, 


Iremarked'in this lady's 3 another beau. 
tiful picture of the Virgin, ornamented with. a 
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rich frame, and a ſilk curtain to preſerve it from 
duſt; I obſerved that ſhe never looked at it but 
with an air of veneration and love, nor paſſed 
it when uncovered by the curtain without a gen. 
"tle bending of the knee. She told me that this 
picture had been long in the family, and had been 
always held in the higheſt eſteem, for that both 
her mother and ſhe owed ſome of the moſt fortu- 

nate events of their lives to the protection of the 
bleſſed Virgin, and ſhe ſeemed not entirely free 
from a perſuaſion that the attention of the Vir- 
gin was in ſome degree retained by the good of. 


ſces of this identical picture. She declared that 
the confidence ſhe had in the Virgin's goodneſs | 


and protection, was one of the greateſt comforts 
ſhe had in life, that to her ſhe could, without 
reſtraint, open her heart, and pour out her 
whole foul under every affliftion, and ſhe never 
failed to find herſelf commented. and. relieved FM 
fuch effuſions. 


l oobſerved, that devout Eten found. the 
fame conſolation in addrefling the Almighty. 


She ſaid, ſhe could not comprehend how that 
could be, for that God the Father was ſo great 
and awful, that her veneration was mixed wir 
ſuch a degree of dread as confounded all her 
ideas when ſhe attempted to approach him; but 
the bleſſed Mary was of ſo mild, ſo condeſcend- 
ing, and compaſſionate a character, that ſue 
could addreſs her with more confidence. 
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She ſaid, ſhe knew it was her duty to adore 
the Creator of the univerſe, and ſhe fulfilled 
it to the belt of her power, but ſhe could not 
diveſt herſelf of a certain degree of reſtraint in 
her devotions to him, or even to her Saviour; z 
but the bleſſed Mary being -herfetf a woman, 
L and acquainted with all the weakneſs and deli- 
W cacies of the ſex, ſhe could to her open her 
e dieart with a degree of freedom which it was : 
2 not poſſible for her to uſe to any of the Perſons 
8 of the Holy Trinity. Regardez ſa phyſionomie, 
f. added the, pointing to the picture, mon Dieu, 


at qu elle eſt douce, qu elle eſt gracieuſe l 

" | Theſe ſentiments, hawever contrary 5 
ut Proteſtant tenets, and the maxims of philoſophy, 
1 are not unnatural to the human heart. Voltaire i 
_ ſays, that man has always ſhewn an inclination 
by to create God. after his own image; this lady 


formed an idea of the bleſſed Virgin from the 
repreſentation of the painter, as well as from 
the account given of her in the Evangeliſts ; and 
her religion allowing the mother of Chriſt to be 
an object of worſhip, ſhe naturally turned the 
ardour of her devotion to her whoſe power ſhe 


i W imagined was ſufficient to protect her votaries 
* here, and procure them paradiſe hereafter, and 
but 1 boſe character ſhe thought in ſome particulars 


fympathized with her own. 


Some zealous Proteſtants may poſſibly be 
ſhocked at this lady's theological notions ; how- 
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ever, as in other reſpects ſhe is a woman of an 
excellent character, and obſerves the moral pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity with as much attention a; 
if her creed had been purified by Luther and 
_ doubly refined by Calvin, it is hoped they will 
not think it too great an extenſion of charity to 
fn . that her ſ) nn errors may de for- 
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LETTER XCV. 


Vienna. 


in Roman Catholic countries to particular Saints, 


proceeds ſometimes from a ſuppoſed connection 
between the characters of the Saints and the vo- 
taries; men expect the greateſt favour and in- 
dulgence from thoſe who moſt, reſemble them- 
1 5 and naturally admire others for the qua- 
lities which mA value moſt in their own cha- 


rafter. 2 


7 * 
1 * 


* 


A; French officer of 4 being at 1 
went to view the famous ſtatue of Moſes by Mi- 


chael Angelo; the artiſt has conveyed into this 


maſter-piece, in the opinion of ſome, all the 
dignity which a human form and human features 95 
are capable of receiving; he has endeavoured to 


give this ſtatue a countenance worthy of the 


great legiſlator of the Jews, the favourite of 
Heaven, who had converſed face to face with 


the Deity. The officer happened to be ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of Moſes, but he laid 
no great ſtreſs on any of theſe circumſtances. He 
admired him much more on account of one ad- 
venture in which he imagined Moſes had ac- 
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himſelf would have done. 
| ble ! voila qui eſt ſublime !' cried he at fight of 


the ſtatue, and after a little pauſe he added, on 
voit là un drole qui a donne des coups de baton 


1 en ſon tems, et qui a tuè ſon homme. 


The We and ſtatues, 4 pictures of 
Saints, with which \ Popith churches are filled, 
vere no doubt intended to awaken devotion when 


it became drowſy, and to excite in the mind gra- 


titude and veneration for the holy perſons they 
repreſent; but it cannot be denied that the groſs 
| imagitncions of the generality of mankind are 
| exceedingly prone to forget the ori iginals, and 


transfer their addration to the Fenſeleſs fi gures 


which they behold, and before which they kneel. 
So that whatever was the original deſign, and 


on the minds of calm, ſenſible Roman Catholics, 


it is certain that they often are the objects of as 


complete idolatry as ever Was practiſed in Athens 
or 0 before the ſtatues. of Jupiter or Apollo. 


On "what other principle do ſi uch Minde 


Europe to the ſhrine of our Lady, at Loreto ? 
Any ſtatue of the Virgin would ſerve as elfe. 
tually as that to recall her to the n memory, "and 
people may adore her as devoutly in their own 
pariſh churches, as in the chapel at Loretto. 
1 Wen 0 therefore muſt be e that 


Voila qui eſt terri- 


whatever effects thoſe ſtatues and pictures have 


flock from all the Roman Catholic countries in 
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there is ſome divine influence or intelligence i in 

the ſtatue which is kept there; that it has a 
conſciouſneſs of all the trouble they have taken, 

and the i inconveniencies to which they have been 
expoſed, by long journies for the ſole purpoſe of 

| Þf kneeling before it in preference to all other 
8 images. :- 8 . 5 N 1 


It was probably on account of this tend | 
of the human mind, that the Jews were forbid 
to make unto themſelves any II This 
indeed ſeems to have been the only method of 
ſecuring that ſuperſtitious people from idolatry; 
nnd notwithſtanding the pereniptory tenoPof-the 
If commandment; neither the zeal nor remonſtran- 
If ces of their judges and prophets ' could always 
d prevent their making idols, nor hinder their 
LI worſhipping them wherever they e e 
% ren 9 5 


Status and 3 of Saints which have 17 | 
lng in particular families, are generally kept 
with great care and attention z the proprieters 
often have the ſame kind of attachment to them 
that the ancient heathens had to their Dii Pe- 
nates. They are conſidered as tutelary and do- 
meſtic divinities; from whom the family expect 
protection. When a ſeries of unfortunate events 
happens in a family, it ſometimes creates a ſuſ- 
picion that the family ſtatues have loſt their in- 
fluence. This alſo is a very ancient ſentiment; 
duetonius informs us, that the fleet of Auguſtus 
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having been diſperſed by a ſtorm, and many of 
the ſhips loſt, the Emperor gave orders that the 


; ſtatue of Neptune ſhould not be carried in pro- 


ceſſion with thoſe of the other Gods, from an 


opinion that the God of the Sea was unwilling 


or unable to protect his navy, and in either caſe 
he deemed him not . of any 5 3208 _ 
| 1 diſtinction. 8813 


The ie tenets of the "PRO Catholic 
church certainly do' not authoriſe any of the 
_ ſuperſtitions above mentioned, which are gene- 
rally confined- to the credulous and illiterate in 
the lower ranks of life. Yet inſtances are ſome- 
times to be met with in a higher ſphere: a 

Frenchman in a creditable way of life had a 
ſmall figure of our Saviour on the Croſs, of 
very curious workmanſhip; he offered it ſor 


ſuale to an Engliſh gentleman of my acquaintance; 


after expatfating on the excellency of the work- 


855 manſhip, he told him that he had long kept 


this crucifix with the moſt pious | care, that he 
had always addreſſed it in his private devotion, 
and that in return he had expected ſome de- 


dB rho protection and favour 3 inſtead of which 
had of late been remarkably unfortunate; 


ny that all the tickets he had in the lottery had 


. proved blanks; and having had a great ſhare in 
the cargo of a ſhip coming from the Weſt-In- 
dies, he had recommended it in the moſt fer- 
vent manner in his prayers to the crucifix, and 


J OE OO A ˙A ˙ü ER oe 


that he might give no offence, by any appear- 
ance of want of faith, he had not inſured the 
| goods, notwithſtanding all which the veſſel had 


been ſhipwrecked, and the cargo totally loſt, 


though the ſailors, in whoſe preſervation he had 
no concern, had been all ſaved. Enfin, Mon- 
ſieur, cried he, with an accent of indignation 

mingled with regret, and raiſing his ſhoulders 
above his ears, Enfin, . il wa . | 
et je vends mon Chriſt, 1 | 


- Ubppy for Chriſtians of every denomination, : 

could they abide by the plain, rational, bene- 
volent precepts of the Chriſtian religion, re- 
jecting all the conceits of ſuperſtition, which 
never fail to deform its ori iginal beauty, and to 
N corrupt its  intrinfic purity | £ - 
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ne HOVE 


1 Oo 0 R age with the Eon | have den 
a prevailing topic of conyerſation wherever we 
have been ſince we left England. The warmth 
yon which this ſubject is handled inci eaſes every 
| At preſent the. inhabitants of, the con- 
as ſeem as impatient as thoſe of Great 12 5 
7 tain, for news ftom the other fide of t . 
: lantic; but with this difference, that e os „ 
wart of one mind: all praying for vcceſs to 
| the Americans, and rejoicing in every piece of 


fel 4 


bad fortune which happens to our army. Fr 


That the French ſhould be pleaſed with com- 
motions which muſt diſtreſs and weaken Great 
Britain, and may transfer to them an equal right 
to every advantage we gained by the laſt war, 
is not ſurpriſing; but why the inhabitants of 

every other country ſhould take part againſt 
England and become partizans of * is 
not ſo apparent. 


1 ſhould forgive them, and even join in ſen- 
timent with them, as far as my regard for the 
honour and happineſs of my country would 
permit, if this proceeded from an attachment 


- 
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to liberty, and a generous partiality for men 

who repel oppreſſion, and ſtruggle for indepen- 
dency. But this is not the caſe. Thoſe who 
can reap no poſſible advantage from the revolt 
of America: thoſe who have not an idea of 

civil liberty, and would even be ſorry to ſee it 
eſtabliſhed in their own country; thoſe who. 
have no other knowledge of the diſpute, than 
| that it is ruining England; all join as allies to 


the Americans, not from love to them, but evi- 85 


5 8 dently from diſlike to us. 


8 When I rſt obſerved this hoſtile diſpoſition, 

; Ithought it might proceed from their being of-π 

 fended at that preference which the Engliſh 
give to their own country and countrymen, : 


above all others: but this conceit we have in +. 


common with every other nation on the globe, 

all of whom cheriſh the ſame favourable opinion 
of themſelves. It aſſuredly prevails in France in 
nm eminent degree. There is hardly one ſceptic 

or unbeliever in the whole nation. It is the 

_ univerſal creed, that France is the fineſt country 
in the world ; the French the moſt ingenious 

and moſt amiable people, excelling in all the 
arts of peace and war; and that Paris is the ca- 
55 pital of politeneſs, and the center of n 
genius, and taſte. N 


1 ſatisfaction at the misfortunes of "ER 
Britain cannot therefore ariſe from a cauſe 
5 which: i 18 applicable to every other country. re 


0 2 
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N may, indeed, in ſome meaſure, proceed 
from envy of the riches, and jealouſy of the 


power of the Englith nation; but I believe, ſtill 


more from our taking no trouble to concilate 
the affections of foreigners, and to diminiſh that 
envy and ill-will which great proſperity often 
creates. The French, though perhaps the vain- 
_ eſt people on earth vf their own advantages, have 
ſome degree of conſideration for the feel- 
ings and ſelf-love of their neighbours. A 
| Frenchman endeavours to draw from them an 
acknowledgment of the ſuperiority of his coun- 
try, by making an elogium on whatever is ex- 
cellent in theirs. But we are apt to build our 
panegyric of Old England, on the ruin and 
wiretchedneſs of all other countries. Italy is 
too hot, the inns miſerable, and the whole coun- 
try ſwarms with monks and other vermin. In 
France, the people are ſlaves and coxcombs, 
the muſic execrable; they boil their meat to 
rags, and there is no porter, and very little 
ſtrong ale in the country. In Germany ſome 
of their Princes have little more to ſpend than 
an Engliſh gentleman: They uſe ſtoves inſtead 
of grates: they eat ſour crout, and ſpeak High 
Dutch. The Danes and Swedes are reminded, 
that they are rather at too great a diſtance from 
the equator; and many ſly hints are given 
concerning the inconveniencies of a cold climate. 
Of all things I ſhould think it moſt prudent to 
be filent on this laſt topic, as ſo many paltry 
| Rates will take precedency of Old England, 
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whenever it is the eſtabliſhed etiquette that rank 3 


ſhall be determined oy climate. 


But this conſideration has no effect on my 
honeſt friend John Bull. When he is ina cho- 
leric humour, he will not ſpare his beſt friends 
and neareſt neighbours, even when he has moſt 


need of their aſſiſtance, and when thoſe at a 
diſtance ſeem to have plotted his ruin. If his 


oven fiſter Peg ſhould ſhew a diſpoſition to forget 

old ſquabbles, to live in friendſhip with her 
brother, and ſhould declare that all who re- 

nounced his friendſhip were her enemies, and 

| reſolve to conquer by his ſide, or if that ſhould 

fail, to die hard along with him. No! d-n 


10 ſays John, none of your coaxing: You ! be 


-d] you are farther North than I. Keep 


a diſtance. And ſo he falls a pelting Peg 
with her own ſnow- balls; and then turning from 


her, he attacks Lewis Baboon, Lord Strut, 


- Lord Peter, and daſkes their ſoup magre, olio 8. 
and e full! in their teeth. l 


But to drop allegory ; } the univerſal atiskaction 5 


5 which appears all over Europe, at the idea of 


England's being ſtript of her colonies, certainly 
| does not entirely originate from political ſenti- 
ments; but in a great degree from that reſerve 


which keeps Engliſhmen from cultivating the 
friendſhip of foreigners ; that pride which hin- 


ders them from ſtooping to humour prejudices ; j 
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that indifference which makes them diſregard 
dhe approbation of others, and betray the con- 
ſtempt they are too ready to ſhow for cuſtoms or 


1 leptiments different from their own. 


Theſe are things not cody 3 and for 
which no ſuperiority of genius, magnanimity, 


or integrity, can compenſate. The ſame cauſes 


which have made foreigners take part againſt us 


in the diſpute with America, induce thoſe of them 


who are rich, and can ſpend their revenues out 
of their own country, to prefer France to Eng- 
land for that purpoſe. The difference between 
London and Paris in point of climate is very 
ſmall. The winter amuſements of the former 
are more magnificent; and perhaps every con- 
veniency, and moſt of the luxuries of life are to 
de found there in great perfection. During the 
ſummer months, by ſuperior {kill in agriculture 
and a better taſte in gardening, England diſplays 
ſuch ſcenes of cultivation, of verdure and fer- 


tility, as no country on earth can equal. To 
theſe are added the bleſſings of liberty ; z yet few : 


or no foreigners reſide in England, except thoſe 
ſhe maintains entirely at her own expence; all 


the wealthy, after a ſhort viſit to London, re· 


a W to en their eee at Paris, 


Excluſive of ner e it Raiders 


the natural vanity of the French to find their 


ſociety preferred to that of all other people, and 
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particularly to that of their proud rivals. Let 
them enjoy this advantage; let them draw to 
their capital the idle, the diffipated, and the 
effeminate of every country in Europe: but for 
| heaven's ſake, do you and your friends in par- 
lament fall on ſome meaſures to prevent them 5 


from engaging the affections of our induſtrious 
Z brethren or America. 


| Such an event would be attended with ſevere 
conſequences to Great Britain, and probably to 
America. 'There are, however, ſo many repel- 


ling points in the American and French cha- 


raters, that I cannot imagine the adheſion be- 
tween them could be of long ing thould 5 
it take ee | 


Vow may ae female, from FEE china 5 
in this letter, that the people here are in a par- 
ticular manner inveterate againſt England, in 
her diſpute with America. But in reality this 
is not the caſe: for although in general they 
favour America, I have not ſeen ſo much mo- 
deration on that queſtion any where as at Vi- 
| enna. The Emperor, when ſome perſon aſked 
which fide he favoured, replied very ingeniouſly, 
5 Je ſuis par metier r rojaliſte. bh 


I wiſh thoſe of our countrymen) who by your 
account ſeem to be carrying their zeal for 
America too far, would remember 8 ſont 
par naiſſance Anglois. 
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| Juſt as I was concluding the above I received 


yours, informing me that your young friend 
was in a ſhort time to ſet out on the uſual tour 
through Europe. I ſhall take another oppor- 
tunity of writing to him on the ſubject you de- 
fare, at preſent I muſt confine myſelf to the few 


following hints. 


I hope he will always re member 5 aro 


and good ſenſe are not confined to any particu- 
lar place, and that one end of travelling is to 
free the mind from vulgar prejudices; he ought 
therefore to form connections, and live on a 
ſocial footing. with the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent countries through which he paſſes ; let 
him at leaſt ſeem pleaſed while he remains 
among them; this is the moſt effectual method 


of making them pleafed with him, and of his 
accompliſhing every object de can have in a viſit- 
ing their country. | 


There are inſtances. of ls who, 5 : 


while on their travels, ſhock foreigners by an 


oſtentatious preference of England to all tbe 
reſt of the world, and ridicule the manners, 
cuſtoms, and opinions of every other · nation; 


yet on their return to their own country, imme- 


diately aſſume foreign manners, and continue 
during the remainder of their lives to expreſs 


the higheſt contempt for. every thing that is 
Engliſh. I hope he will entirely avoid ſuch 
= ponies and ridiculous een, £4 9 


. es as as ad a 


a 


'© 
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5 The taſte for letters which he has acquired at 
the univerſity, I dare ſay will not be diminiſhed 
on claffic ground, or his mind be diverted, by 
a frivolous enthuſiaſm for muſic, or any other 
paſſion, from the manly ſtudies and purſuits 
which become an ein n 125 


As he regards the confidence of his FF I, 
the preſervation of his character, and the tran- 
_ quillity of his mind, let no example, however 

| high, lead him into the practice of deep play. 

By avoiding gaming he will ſecure one kind of 


independence, and at the ſame time keep poſ- 


ſeſſion of another, by continuing the habit of 


ſtudy, till the acquiſition of knowledge has be- 


come one of his moſt pleaſing amuſements. 5 
Unlike thoſe wretched mortals, who, to drag 


through the dreary hours of life, are continually 


obliged to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
others, this fortunate turn of mind will add to 
his own happineſs, while it renders him more 
uſeful to, and leſs dependent on, ſociety. 


The preceding ſermon, if you think proper, 
| you may deliver to the young kbar with 
my beſt wiſhes. 


Having delayed our journey ſeveral weeks 
longer than was intended, merely from a reluc- 
tance of leaving a place which we have found ſo 
very agreeable, we have at length determined 
to ſet out for Italy, and are to go by the Duchies 


"Wo 
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of Stiria and Carinthia; which i. is 2 Horter route 
than that by the Tirol. As the time we are to 
remain at Vienna will be entirely employed in 
the neceſſary arrangements for tlie journey, And 
the painful ceremony of taking leave vf friend, 
you will not hear again from me till we arrive 
at Venice. Mean while, I am, &, _ 
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